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ESSAY 1. 

,Of the Delicacy of Taste and Passion. 


S OME peoplearefubjeatoacertaindilf/fWCj'of^iij^OT, * 
which makes them extremely ienfible to all the ac> 
cidetits of life, and gives them a lively joy upon every 
prolpcrous event, as well as a piercing grief when they 
meet with misfortunes and adverfity. Favours and good 
of&ces eafily engage their friendOiip; while the fmalleit' 
injury provokes their refentment. Aiiy honour or mark 
ol didinftion elevates them above meafure; but tSey 
are as fenfibly touched with contempt. People of t|iis 
charader have, no donbt, more lively enjoyments, .as 
well as more puiment forrows, than men of cool npd 
r*date tempers: mt, I believe, when every thing is 
n, danced, there is no one who would not rather be of 
the latter charadcr, were he entirely matter of bis own 
dlfpofition. Good or ill fortune is very little at our dif- 
polal: And when a perfon, <bat has this fenfibility of 
temper, mcefa with* any misfortune, his forrow or re- 
fentment takes entire pottelBon of thiro, and deprives 
VoL. I. , B him 

* PvausHEO in 1742. 
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Wni of sU rclilh in the common occurrences of life; thfij 
right enjoyment of 'which forms the chief jjart of our » 
haippinefs» Great pleafures are much lefs freque^l^ than 
|rf cat pains; fo that a fenfible temper muft meet with* 
fewer trials in the former way than in the latter. Nfit y 
to mention, that men of fuch lively paffions are apt to 
be transported beyong all bounds of prudence and dif- * 
cretidn, and to take falfe fteps in the conduft of life, 
which are often irretrievable j! 

There is a delicacy of tajle obfervable in fom^ men, 
which Very much rcfembles this delicacy of faffwn, and 
produces the fame fenfibility to beauty and deformity of 
every kind, as that does to profperity and adverfify, ob- 
ligations and injuries. When you prefent a poem or a 
pifture to a man poffeffed of this talent, the delicacy of 
his feeling makes him be fcnfibly touched with every 
part of it; nor arc the mafterly ftrokes perceived with 
more exquifite rclifli and fatisfaftion, than the negli- 
gences or abfurdities with difguft and uneafinefs. 
polite and judicious converfarion affords him the highc' 
entertainment; rudenefs or impertinence is as great a 
punifhment to him. In fhort, delicacy of tade has the 
fame efieft as dclicay of paflion: It enlarges the fphere 
both of our bappinefs and mifery, and makes us fenfible 
to pains as well as pelalurcs which efcape the reft of 
mankind. 

. 1 believe, hoi^'ever, every one will agree with me, 
that, notwithflanding tliis refembiance, delicacy of tafte 
is as much to be delired and cultivated, as delicacy 
ofjpaflion.is to hie lamented, and to be remdied if 
poflible. The good or ill accidents of life are very little 
at our difpolal ; but we, are pretty much maflcrs w’hafc 
books we (hall read, what diverfions wefhall partake o*f, 
and what company we fhall keep. Philof'ophers have 
endeavoured fo render bappinefs entirely independeAt 
of every thing external. , That degree of perfedion is 
tmpoflibie to be atlained: But every wife* man will en- 
deavour to place his bappinefs on fuch objeSs chiefly 
as depend upon himfclf; and that is not to be attained. 
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fo much by any other means as&y this delicacy of fen- 
timcnt. When a man is poCTcfrcd^f that talent, he is 
more^ happy by what pleafes his tafte than by what 
ttatifies his appetites, and receives more ei'Joyment 
from a poem or a piece of reafoning than the mofl cx- 
' penfive luxury can afford. 

’ Whatever connexion there may be originally between 
thefe two fpecies of delicacy, I am petfuaded, that no- 
thing is fo proper to cure us of this delicacy of paffion, 
as the’ cultivating of that higher and more refined tafle, 
■'Which enables us to judge of the charafters of men, 
of corapofitions of genius, and of the produftions of the 
nobler arts. A greater Or Icfs relifh for thofe obvious 
beauties which ftrike the fenfes, depends entirely upon 
the greater or lefs fenfibility of the temper : But with 
regard to the fciences and liberal arts, a fine tafte is, in 
fome mcafure, the fame with ftrong fenfe ; of at leaft, 
depends fo much upon it, that they arc infeparable. 
Ill order to judge aright of a compofition of getiius,' 
there are fo many views to be taken in, fo many cir- 
cumftances to be compared, and fuch a knowledge of 
human nature requifite, .that no man, wlfo is not pof4, 
feffed of' the foundeft judgment, will ever make a to-i; 
lerable critic in fuch performances. And this is new 
reafon for cultivating a relifh in the liberal arts. Our 
judgment will ftrengthen by this exercife: We tlrail 
form jutfer notions of life: Many thUigs, which plea fe 
or afilief others, will appear to us too frivolous to engage 
our attention : And we lhall lofc by degrees that fen- 
fibility and delicacy of paftion which is fq irveommo- 
dious\ 

• But perhaps I have gone too far, in faying that a cul- 
tivated tafte for the polite arts extinguifhes the paffions, 
and tenders ns indifferent to thofe objefts which ate fo 
fondly purfued by the reft of mankind. * On farther re- 
flection, I find, that it ratijer improves our fenfibility 
■for all the tender and agreeable paflions ; at the fame 
time thjit it renders the mind incapable of the rougher 
and more boiflcrous emotions. 

B 2 * 
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Ingemas didiciffhjidiliHr artes^ 

Bnwllit motes, nec Jmit ejfefem. 

For this, I think, there may be afligned two very na- 
tural reafons. In the firfl place, nothing is fo improving 
to the temper as the ftudy of the beauties,. either, oi 
poetry, eloquence, mufic, or painting. They give a 
certain elegance ol fentiincnt to which the reft of man- 
kind arc ftrangers. The emotions which they excite are 
foft and tender. They draw oIF the mind from the*hurr/ 
of bufinefs and intereft j cherifli reflexion ; difjiofe to 
tranquillity ; and produce an agreeable melancholy', 
which, of all difpofitions of the mind, is the belt fuited 
to love and ftiendihip. 

In iht fecond place, adclictPcy of tafte is favourable to 
love and fricndfhip, by confining our choice to few peole, 
and making us indifferent to the company andoonverfa- 
tion of the greater part of men. You will feldom find 
that mtpre men of the world, whatever ftrong fenfe they 
may be endowed with, are very nice in diftinguifliing 
charafters, or in marking thofe infenfible differences and 
gradations which make one man preferable to another. 
Any .one that has competent fenfe, is fufiicient for their 
entertainment ; They talk to him of their pleafurc and 
affairs with the fame franknefs that they would to ano- 
ther ; and finding many who are fit to fupply his 
place, they nevei feel any vacancy or want in his ab- 
fence. But to make ufe of the allufion of a celebrated 
French | author, the judgment may be compared to a 
cldck or watch, where the moft ordinary machine is 
fufficient to tell the hours; but the moft elaborate alone 
can point out the minutes and feconds, and diftinguUh 
the fmallcft differences of time. One that has well di- 
gefted his knowledge both of books and men, has little 
enjoyment but in the company of a few feleft com- 
panions. He feels too fenfibly, how much all the reft 
of -mankind fall Ihort of ^he notions which he has en*. 
•tfrrtained* And, his affections being thus 'confined 

^ within 

ij- Monf^ FoHTEMEi.i.e, Plurality dts Mandest Soir 6. 
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A'ithin a narrow circle, no wonder he carries them fur- 
ther than if they were more eenerafand undiftinguilhc^J. 
,The’)^aiety and frolic of a oottle-companion improves 
M’ith him into a folid friendfhip ; and the ardours of a 
youthful appetite become an elegant paffion. 


ESSAY 11. 

Of the Liberty of the Press. 

N othing is more apt to furprife a foreigner, than 
the extreme liberty which we enjoy in this coun- 
try, of communicating whatever we plcafc to the public, 
and of openly cenfuriiig every meafure entered into by 
the king or his muullers. If the adininifiration rcfolvc 
upon war, it is affirmed, that, cither wilfully or igno- 
rantly, they miftakc the interefts of the nation ; and that 
peace, in the prefent fituation of affairs, is infinitely pre- 
ferable. If the paffion of the miniflers lie towards peace, 
<iur political writers breathe nothing but war and deva- 
llation, and leprefent the pacific condud of the govern- 
ment as mean and pufiilanimous. As»this liberty is not 
indulged in any other government, cither republicai\ or 
monarchical; in Holland and Vlnicf, more than in 
Prance or Spain ; it may very naturally give occafion 
to a queftion, How it haptens that Great BrItaIn akne 
enjoys this peculiar privilege? 

The realbn why the laws indulge us in fuch a liberty, 
feems to be derived from our mixed form of govern- 
ment, which is neither wholly monarchical nor wholly 
republican. It will be found, if I miflake not, a true 
obfervation in politics, that the two extremes in govern- 
ment, liberty and flavery, commonly approach nearefb 
to each <yther; and that, as you depart from the extremes, 
and mix a little of monarchy with liberty, the govern- 

B 3 , ment 
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mcnt becomes always the more free ; and, on the ollie» 
band, when you niix a little of liberty with monarchy, 
^tbe yoke becomes always the more grievous and ihtole- 
rahle. In a governnicnt fuch as that of Franci , which 
is abfolute, and where law, cuftom, and religion concur, 
all oi them, to make the people fully fatisfied with thtir 
condition, the monarch cannot entertain any jealoufy 
agaitift his fubjeds, and therefore is apt to indulge them 
in great liberties both of fpeech and a«ion. In agavern 
ment altogether rtpubtican, fuch as that of Hon and, 
where there is no magiftrate fo eminent as to give feu- 
loitfy to the ttafe, there is no danger in intriilhng the 
magiftrates with large diferetionary powcis; .md thi ugh 
many advantages lelult from»fuch powers, in pn loving 
peace and order, yet they lay a conftdtrable relliaint on 
mens actions, and make every private citizen pay a 
great refpeft to the goveinment. Ihns it feems e\i- 
denr, that the two extremes ol abfolute monarchy and 
of a republic, approach near to each other in fume ma- 
terial circumflanccs. In the firfl, the magillrate has 
no jealoufy of the people j in \S\t fecond^ the people have 
none of the magiflrate: Whith want of jealoufy begets 
a mutual confidence and trufl m both calcs j and pro- 
duces a fpccies of liberty in monarchies, and of arbitra- 
ry power m republics. 

To jultify the ether part of the foregoing obfervation, 
that, in every government, the means arc moft wide of 
each other, and that the mixtures of monarchy and h 
betry render the yoke either more eafy or moic grie- 
vous; r nulll take nonce of a remark m Tacitus with 
regard to the Romans under the einpcrc/i.s, that they 
neither could bear total flavery nor total liberty ; JVec to- 
tatn fervitutem nec tot am libertatem patt pijfunt. This 
remark a celebrated poet has tranflaitd and applied to 
the E^GLISIl, in his lively defcription of queen Eliza- 
B£ 1 h’s policy and governfhent, , 

Ef fit dimer Jon jou^ a I* Anpjoi's tndomptc , , 
ne petit m Jirvir^ ni vivre en hberii. *• 

Henriadf, hv, I, 
Accor,-' 
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According to thcfe remark#, we are to confider the 
'iloMAN government under the emperors as a mixture 
of dcfpotifm and liberty, where the dcfpotifni prevailed ; 
' and the English government as a mixture of the fame 
Jcind, where the liberty predominates. The confequenccs 
are conformable to the foregoing obfervation ; and fuch 
as may be expected from thofe mixed forms of govern* 
ment, which beget a mutual watchfuincfs and jealbuty. 
The Roman emperors were, many of them, the moft 
‘frigh’tful tyrants that ever difgraced human nature; and 
V it is evident, thit their cruelty Was chiefly excited by 
'their jealoufy, and by their obferving that all the great 
men of Rome bore with impatience the dominion of «i 
• family, which, but a little befote, was nowife fuperior 
to their own. On the other hand, as the republican 
part of the government prevails in England, though 
with a great mixture of monarchy, it is obliged, for its 
own prefervation, to maintain a watchful jealoiijy over 
the magiflrates, to remove all difererionary powers, and 
to fecure every one’s life and fortune by general and in- 
flexible laws. No aftion mull be deemed a crime but 
what the law has plainly determined to be fuch : No 
crime mufl. be imputed to a man but from a legal proof 
before his judges; and even thele judges mull be his 
fellow' fubjefts, who arc obliged, by their own interefl, 
to have a watchful eye over the encroachments and vio- 
lence of the ininifterL From thcfc^caufes it prticeeds, 
that there is as much liberty, and even, perhaps, licen- 
tioufnefs# in Great liRii ain, as there were formerly 
flavery and tyranny in Romc. 

Thcfe principles account lor the great liberty of* the 
prefs in ihefe kingdoms, beyond what is indulged in any 
other gt'vcrnnu'ur. It is apprehended, that arbitrary 
pow'cr would Ileal ih upon us, were wc not careful to 
prevent its progrt island were there no« an taly method 
of conveying the alarm from one end of th kingdom to 
the other. • The fpjiit of tile people mull Irequently be 
roufedj’in order to curb the ambition of the court; and 
the dti'ad of rouliug this fpirit mull be employed to 

’B 4 . pre- 
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ttiat ambjtioOt ISlothing isfo eile£iual to tins 
|K»ftii as the liberty of the prcls ; by wb^ch all the learning, 
wits atid genlvs of the nation, may be employed on the 
iideof freedom, and every one be animated to its defence. 
As long, therefore, as the republican part of our govern 
snent can maintain itfelf againfl the monatchical, it uill 
naturally be careful to keep the prefs open, as of import- 
nnee to its own prefervation. 

It muft however be allowed, that the unbounded li- 
berty of the prefs, though it be difficult, pet Imps unp^J- 
fible, to propofe a fuitable remedy for it, is one of tlip 
evils attendmg thofe ipixed forms of government. 


ESSAY III. 

That Politics may be reduced to a Scilnce. 

I T is a quellion with feveral. Whether there be any 
cfTential difference between one form of government 
and another? and. Whether every form may not become 
good or bad, according as it is well or ill adminiftcred * ? 
WcEt* it once admitted, that all governments are alike, 
and that the only difference confiffs in the ebarader and 
tondud of the governors, moft political difputes would 
be at an* en‘d, and all Zea/ for one conftitution above 
jiuoilier muff be eflcemed mere bigotry and folly. Bur^ 
tiiuugh a friend to moderation, 1 cannot forbear con* 
deinmng this fentiment, and fhould be forry to think, 
{Imt hpman affairs admit of no greater ffability than 
what they receive from the cafual humours and charac- 
rru of particular men. * . « 

* JFir f»mit of let feats centejl^ 

tVhsite'tr $s hijfi mimnifler'd /I h(fi. 

Esmyon 
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•, It is true, thofe who ma?n(ai6^|that the goodnefsof itt 
governmcrit confifts ih the of the adminillrav 

tion^nlay (Site many particular, iiiftattces in hiftory, where 
the very fame government, itl different hands, has varied 
fuddenly into the two oppofitc extremes of good and bad. 
Compare the “French government , under Henry HI, 
and under Henry IV. i Oppreffion, levity, artifice, on 
the part of the filters j faaiori, fedition, treachery, re-( 
.belliqn, difloyalty; ‘ on the part of the fubJeSis : Thefe 
compofe the chara£ler of the formef'mifcrable lerai liut 
'^hen the patriot and heroic prince who fucceeded, was 
once firmly feated on the throne, the government, the 
people, every thing feemed to be totally changed; and 
all from the diiference of the temper and conduft of 
thefe two fovereigns. Inttances of this kind may be 
multiplied almoft without ixuniber, from ancient as well 
as modern hiftory, foreign as well' as doinefiic. 

But here it may be proper to make a diftindion. All 
abfolute governments mull very much depend on the 
adminiftration ; and this is one of the great inconve- 
niences attending that form of government. But a re- 
publican and free government would be an obvious ab- 
furdity, if the particular checks and controuls, provided 
by the conftitution, had really no .influence, and made 
it not the intcreft, even of bad men, to ad for the public 
good. Such is the intention of the^ forms of govern- 
ment; andfuch is their retil .eflFed, where they arc wifely 
conftituted : As on the other, hand, they arc the fource 
of all difdrdcr, and of the blackeft crimes, where either 
fkill .or honefty has been wanting in theif owjginal frame 
and inftitution. 

* So great is the force of laws, and of particular forms 
of government, and fo litijc dependence have they on the 
humours and tempers of men, that consequences almofl: 
as general and certain may fometimes be deduced from 
them, as any which the matheihatical fciences aibrd us. 
• The pnftitutionf of the Roman republic gave the 
whole Ijsgiflative power tq the people, without allowing 
/% negative voice cither tq the nobility or confuls. This 

un- 
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ui||)ciiA|(Tded power they, ^dfifefled in a coliecllve, not in a 
reprttehtative, body; The confcquenccs were : When 
.Ih^’ p^^ple, by fucccfs and conqueft, had become vcry 
.:¥^i>lincrous, and had fpread themlelvcs to a great diflance 
irdm the capital, th’e city-tribes, though the mofl: con* 
teipptible, carried 4lmoil every vote : They were, there- 
cajoled by every one that affetited popularity: 

, iThey were fupported in idlcnefs by the general diftribu- 
coro»iap4 by particnlar bribes, which they re- 
ceived from al mod' every candidate ; By this means they 
became every day tnote licentious, and the Campuj: 
Martius was a perpetual fccne of tumult and fedition : 
Armed flayes were introduced among thefe rafcally ci- 
tizens, fo that the whole government fell into anarchy; 
and the greateft happihefs 'tirhicb the Romans could 
look for, was the defpotic j^wer of the C.ffiSARs. Such 
are the edtfts of democracy without a reprefentative. 

A Nobility may poflefe the whole, or any part of the 
legiflative power of a date, in two different ways. Either 
every nobleman flhares the power as part of the whole 
body; or the whole body enjoys the power as compofed 
of parts, which have each a diftinfl: power and authority. 
The Venetian aridocracy is an indance of the fird 
kind. of government: The Polish of the fecond. In 
the Venetian government, the whole body of nobility 
poffeffes the whole power, and no nobleman has any 
authority which he receives not from the whole. In the 
Polish government, every nobleman, by means of his 
fiefsi, has a difiinft hereditary authority over his vaffals ; 
and the whole body has no authority but what it receives 
from the concurrence, q£hs parts. The different opera- 
tions and tendencies offhefe two fpecies of governmem 
ittight be made apparent even a priori. A Venetian 
nobility is preferable to a PouUh, let the humours and 
yducation of mpn be ever fo much varied. A nobility, 
'who ptS^efs their power in common, will preferve peace 
,|ind^ofi3er both among tbemfclves -and thiir fubjcfls;'. 

.fliember can have authority enough to Vontroul 
the laws for a niomens'. . The nobles will preferVe their 

autho’- 
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authority over the people without any grievous ty- 
ranny, or* any breach of priy^ite i'p^perty ; becaufe fuch 
a ty’Jaiinical government proitfotes hdt the.mterefts of the 
•whole body, however it ipiy that of fotne individuals. 
There wjll be a diftinfti6n%f ranh 'between the nobility 
and people, but this will'bC the dnly diftinSiipn in the 
ftate. The whole nobility .will form One body^ and the 
whole people another without any of thofe private feuds 
and jinimofities which fpread ruin and dcfolation every 
where.' It is eafy to fee the.difadvantagfes of a Polish 
nobility in every onfc of tlicfe particulars.' 

It is impoflibic fo to conftitute a tree govdttimcnt, as 
that a fmgle perfon, call him doge, ptince, or king, fliall 
poffefs a large fhare of power, and flial! form a proper 
balance or counterpoife to the other parts of the legifla- 
turc. I’his chief magiftrate ■ may be ehhtr, eleSlive c>r 
hereditary; and though the former in ftitution may, to a 
fupcrficial view, appear the mofl: advantageous, yet a 
more accurate inipedion will difeover in it greater incon> 
veniences than in the latter, and fucH as arc founded on 
caufes and principles eternal aiid immutable. The fill- 
ing of, the throne, in fuch a government, is a point of 
too great and too general intereft, not to divide the 
whole people into faftions ; Whence a civil war, the 
greateft of ills, may be apprehended, almoft with cer- 
tainty, upon every vacancy. The prince elected muft 
be either a Foreigner or a Native: 'The former will be 
ignorant of the people whdm he is to govern ; fufpi'cious 
of his new fubjefts, and fufpcaeH by them ; giving his 
confidence entirely to ftrangers, who will have no §ther 
care but of enriching 'thcmfc|ycs in the quickeft man- 
*ner while their matter’s favour and authority arc able 
to fupport them. A natjvfe Will carry into the throne all 
his private animofities and friendfliips, and will never be 
viewed in his elevation, without exciting the fentiment 
of envy in thofe who formerly cohfidered him as their 
equal.,. No-t to dicntion that a croWn is too high a re- 
ward .'ever to be given to merit alone ; and will always 
induce the candidates to employ force, or money, or 

•intrigue. 
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to procufA v«es of the cleftors : So that 
eleftion \Viit ^tv’e Ho better chance fdr fuperior 
In the prince, fllali !r the ftate had trufted to birth 
fltbrte fof determining their 'fovertign. 

It may therefore be pronobneed a? aO univerfal axiom 
Sn politics. That on' hereditary prince t a nobility without 
vk^lsy and a people voting Ity their reprefentativcs, form 
im befi MONARCHY, aruTOcracy, and di mocracy. 
Bbt in order to prove more fully, that politics admit ol 
gitneral truths, which are invariable by the humour or 
education either of fubjeft or fovereign, it may not be 
amifs to obfetve fottie other principles of this icience, 
which may feem to defer vc that chaiader. 

It may cafily be obferved, that though free govern- 
ments have been commonly the mod happy for ihofe 
who partake of their freedom; yet are they the moll 
ruinous and opprcflivc to their provinces : And this ob- 
fervation may, 1 believe, be fixed as a maxim of tlie kind 
we are here (peaking of. When a monarch extends his 
dominions by conqueff, he foon learns to confidcr his 
old and his new fubjefts as on the fame footing ; bccaufe, 
in reality, all his fubjefts are to him the fame, except the 
few friends and favourites with whom he is pei fonally 
acquainted. He docs not> therefore, make any diftint- 
tion between them in his general laws ; and, at the fame 
time, is careful to prevent all particular ads of oppreflion 
on the one as well as on the other. But a free date ne- 
cefiariiy makes a great diftindion ; and mud always do 
fo, t}U men learn to love their nei^bours zt well as 
therpfelvee. .The contjoerors, in fuclTa government,, are 
all legiilators ; and will be fure to contrive matters, by 
redridions on trade and by taxes, fo as to draw fomc 
private as well as public advantage from their conquefts. 
Provincial governors have alfo a better chance, in a 
republic, to cfcape with their plunder, by means of 
bribery 6r intrigue ; and thsir fcllow-citizenj, who find 
their own ftate to be enriched by the fpoils of the»fubjed 
prnViiice(!» will be thy. more inclined to tolerate fucli 
abufes* Kot to meution, that it is a neceftary precau- 

, tion 
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tion in a free ftate to change thp govcraws frequently 5 
( >»»hich obliges tbcfe temporary tyisa^ts to be more ex^- 
• ditiotts and rapacious, that they may accumulate fuffi- 
‘cient wealth before they give place to their fucceffors. 
.What cruel tyrants were the Romans over the world 
■ during the time of the commonwealth ! It is true, they 
had laws to prevent oppreffion in thqir provincial magi- 
llrates; but CiCEao informs us, that the Romans could 
not better confult the interefb of the provinces than by 
fcpearing thefe very laws. For in that cafe, fays he, our 
.piagiftrates, having entire'impunity, would plunder no 
more than would fatisfy their own rapacioufnefs j where- 
as, at prefent, they rauft alfo fatisfy that of their judges^ 
and of all the great men in Uom£» of whofc proteftion 
they ftand in need. Who can read of the cruelties and 
opprrilions of Verres without horror and aftoniibment? 
And who is not touched with indignation to Hear, that 
after Cicero had exhaurted on that abandoned criminal 
all the thunders of his eloquence, and had prevailed fo 
far as to get him condemned to the utmoft extent of the 
laws } yet that cruel tyrant lived peaceably to old age, 
in opulence and eafe ; and, thirty years afterwards, was 
put into the profeription by Mark Antrony, on ac- 
count of his exorbitant wealth, where he fell. with Ci- 
cero himfelf and all the moft virtuous men of RoM^f 
After the diffolution of the commonwealth, the Roman 
yoke became cafier upon the provintes, as TACiTn.s 
informs us * ; and it may be obferved, that many of the 
wotft emperors, Domitian }■ for inftance, wcfe careful 
to prevent all opprelKon on the provinces. ,In4 Tibe- 
rius’s tinfc, Gaul was efleemed richer than Italy U- 
f*lf} nor do 1 find, during the whole time of the Roman ■ 
monarchy, that thp empire became lefs rich or populous 
in any of its provinces, though indeed its valour and 
military dilcipline were always upon the*decline. The 

, oppref- 

* Aniy cap. ’2- f Swbt. in vita Domit. 

t S,gr^tum refumndfs ithertati tmpus^ Ji ipfi florentett qmm impi^ 
fK\.\k,‘quain iiHhellis urbaHa plebt, nihil validum in exercittbsut 
Kcd extunim c!g;tarent. Tacit. Axib. lib. 3 
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ojiipreffion and tyranny, of the Carthaginians ovef 
tbdir fnbjed'ftates in Africa went io fai, as we learn t 
from Polybius*, that, not content with exadinp the 
half of all the produce of the land, which of itfelf was 
a very high rent, they alfo loaded them with many other 
taxes. If we pafs from ancient to modern times, we 
jjhall ftill find the ohfervaiion to hold. The provinces of 
abfolute monarchies are always better treated than thofe 
of free ftates. Compare the Fats tmquis of Francp 
with Ireland, and you will be convinced of this truth j 
^ough this latter kingdom, being in a good meafure 
peopled from England, polTefies fo many rights and 
privileges as fliould naturally make it challenge better 
treatment than that of a conquered province. Corsic \ 
is alfo an obvious mftance to the fame purpofr. 

There is an obfervation in MachiaviiL with regard 
to the conquefts of Alexander the Gieat, which, 1 
think, may be regarded as one of thofe eternal political 
truths which no tune nor accidents can vary. It may 
feem ftrange, lays that politician, that fuch fudden con- 
quefts as thofe of Alexander fliould be poflefled lo 
peaceably by his fuccclTors; and that the Persians, du- 
ring all the confufions and civil wars among the Grei ks, 
never made the fmalleft effort towards the recovery of 
their former independent government. To fatisfy us 
concerning the caufe of this remarkable event, we may 
confidcr, that a nlonarch may govern his fubjefts in two 
diiterent ways. He may either follow the maxims of 
the caftern prince*, and ftretchhis authority fo far as to 
leave no (yftin£lion of rank among*his fubjefts but what 
' proceeds immediately from bimlclf ; no advantages of 
birth ; no hereditary honours and poffeflions ; and, if a 
word, no credit among the people, except from his com- 
mifkon alone. Or a monarch may exert his power af- 
ter a milder nfenner, like other European princes, and 
leave other fonrees of htmour befide his fmilc and fa- 
vour j birth, titles, poffcftions, valour, integrity, know,- 
ledge, or great and fortunate atchievcmcnts.._ In the 

form*' 
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iormer fpccies of gfovcrntucnt, after aconqueft, it is 5m- 
fpoflible ever to fliake oft' the yoke, ifince no one poffef- 
les among the people I'o much perfonal credit and au- 
iihority as to begin fucli an enterprife ; whereas, in the 
latter, the leafl misfortune or difeord among the viftors 
will cncoui'age the vanquifhed to take arms, who have 
leaders ready to prompt and condu^f them in every un- 
dertaking *. 

If Such is the reafoning of Machiavel, tvhich feems 
folid ahd conclufive i thoi^h I wilh he had not mixed 
falfehood with truth, in afierting, that monarchies, go- 
verned according to eaftern policy, though more eaftly 
kept when once f'ubdued, yet are the moft difficult to 
fubdue ; fincc they cannot contain any powerful fubjed, 
whofc difconteni and fadion may facilitate the enter- 
piifcs of an enemy. For, befides that fuch a tyrannical 
government enervates the courage of men, and renders 
them indifferent towards the fortunes of their fovcrcign j 
befides this, 1 fay, we find by experience, that even the 
temporary and delegated authority of the generals and 
inagiflrates, being always in fucli governments as abfo- 
lute within its fphere as that of the prince himfelf, is 
able, with barbarians accuftomed to a blind iubmiifion, 
to produce the moft dangerous and fatal revolutions. 
So that, in every refped, a gentle government is prefe- 
rable, and gives the grcatclt fecutity to the fovereign a» 
well as to the lubjed. 

Legillators, therefore, ought not to trufl the futirtrc 
governmem of a ftaie entirely to chance, but ought to 
provide a fyftem of laws to regulate the adiqiniftration 
of public affairs to the latcft poftcrity. Kffeds will al- 
ways correfpond to cuufes ; and wife regulations, in any 
commonwealth, are the moft valuable legacy that can 
be left to future ages. In the finalleft court or office, 
the ftateil forms and methods by whicli*bdfinefs muft be 
•conduded, are found to be a confidcrabla check on the 
'qatural depravity oF4nankind. Why ffiould not the cafe 
be the f^tne in public affairs ? Can wc aferibe the ftabi- 
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Alii multiplying upophim. There is a fimilar) or rather 
u’worfc inflance *, in the more early times o* the com- 
monwealth. So depraved in private life were that people, 
Srhom ilk their hillories we fo much admire. I doub*' not 


bht they wnre really more virtuous during the time 
cjjF the tw J Triumvirates, when they wi re tearing their 
common country to pieces, and fpreading daughter and 
dcfolation oter the face of the earth, merely for the 
choice of tyrants f. 

' Here, then, is a fufficient inducement to maintain with 
the utmod Zeal, in every free date, ihofe forms and 
inditutions by which liberty is fccured, the public good 
confulted, and the avarice or ambition of particular men 
redrained and punifhed. Nothing does more honour to 
human nature, than to fee it fufceptible of fo noble a 
paflion ; as nothing can be a greater indication of mean- 
nels of heart in any man, than to fee him deftitute of it. 
A man who loves only htmfelf, without regard to fritnd- 
fhip and defert, merits the fevered blame j and a maa 
who 1.S only fufceptible of friendfhip, without public fpi- 
rit or a regard to the comoiuuity, is deficient in the mod 
material pait of virtue. 

But this is a fubjefl: which needs not be longer infift- 
ed on at prefent. There are enoW of zealots on both 
fides who kindle up the pafiions of thtir partifans, and, 
under pretence of public good, purfuc the intcrefts 
and ends of their particular laftion. For my part, I fhall 
always be more fond of promoting modeiation' tbhn 
zeal ; though perhaps jfhe fured way of producing mo- 
deration in every party is to inercafe our zeal itor the 
public. L^t us therefore try, if it be poflible, from the 
foregoing do£liine, to draw a leffon of moderation with 
regard to the parties into which our country is at pre- 
fent divided ; at the fame time, that we allow_ not this 
moderation to abate the indudry and pafSon with whi^h 
'’every individual is bound ti) purfue the good of his 
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: irhofc wbo eilher attack or defend a mlnlfter in fuch 
a government as o&rs, where the utmoft liberty is al-J 
ihiiired, always carry matters to an extreme, and exag- 
gerate his merit or demerit with regard to the publicl 
His enemies are fure to charge him with thegreateft en- 
^mities both in dbraeftic and foreign management.; 
and there is no meannefs of crime of which, in their ac- 
d)ont, he is not capable. -Unneceflary wars, fcandalous 
tleaties, profufion of public treafure, opprcfiive taxes, • 
every kind of mal-adminiftration is aferibed to him. To 
j^ggravate the charge, his pernicious conduft, it is faid, 
will extend its baneful influence even to pofterity, by 
Undermining the bed cbnftitution in the world, and dif- 
ordering that wife fyftem of laws, inftitutions, and cu- 
ilonis, by which our anceftbrs, during fo many centu- 
ries,' have been fo happily governed. He is not only a 
wicked minifter in htmfelf, but has removed every fecu- 
rity provided agatnft wicked minifters for the future. 

On the other hand, the partifans of the minifter make 
his panegyric run as high as the accufation againfl him, 
and celebrate his wife, fteady, and moderate conduft in 
every part of his adminiftration. The honour and in- 
terell of the nation fuppofted abroad, public credit main- 
tained at home, perfecution reftrained, faflion fubdued; 
the, merit of all thefc bleflings is aferibed folcly to the 
minifter. At the fame time, he crowns all his other me- 
ri|s by a religious care of the bell conflitution in the 
world, which he has preferved in all its parts, and has 
tranfmitted entire, to be the happinefs and fccurity of 
the latlft pofterity. 

When this accufation and panegyric arCTCceived by 
the partifans of each party, no W'onder they beget®an 
extraordinary ferment on both fides, and fill the nation 
with violent ^anirnofitics. But I would fain perfuade 
thefe party -zealots, that there is a fiat contradidion both 
in we accufetion and panegyric; and that it were inipofi 
iible for either of them to run foPigh, Were^it not fijr 
‘cbn^adidion* If our conflitution be i;eally that 
pritie'of Muir AiUf the envy of our neigb^- ■ 

_ hurs's 
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raifed by the labm^offe many eenturiet^ repaired at 
thi expence of fo many miliion/t and cehented by fuch a pro- 
fuftortof blood * ; I fay, if our conftitutton doe* in any 
d^ree deferijC thcfc cttlogies, it would never have fuf* 
fered a wij:ked and weak minifter ’to govern trium- 
,piiantly for a courfe of twenty years, when oppofed by 
the greateft geniufes in the nation, who cKcruled the ut- 
moll liberty of tongue and pen, in parliatnent, and in 
their frequent appeal* to the people. Bnt if the mini- 
Iter be’ wicked and weak to the degree fo ftrenuoufly in < 
filled on, the conditution mull be faulty in its original 
principles ; and he cannot confidently be charged with 
itndermining the bed form of government in the world, 
A conditution is only fo tar good, as it provides a re- 
medy againd mal-adminidratiou ; and if the British, 
when in its greated vigour, and repaired by two luch re-^ 
markable events as the Revolution and Acccjioh^ by which 
our ancient royal family was facrificed to it; it our con* 
ditution, I fay, with fo great advantages, does not, in 
fa£l, provide any fuch remedy* we are rather beholden 
to any mhiider who undermines it, and alTords us an 
opportunity of erefting a better in its place. 

1 would employ the f^re topics to moderate the zeal 
of thofe who defend the minider. Is our conjlitution fa 
excellent f 'I'hen a change of minidry can be no fuch 
dreadful event; fince it is effemial to fuch a conditu* 
tion, in every minidry, both to preferve itfelf from vio* 
lation, and to prevent all enormities in the adminidra- 
tion. Is ouf conftitutienvery bad? Then fo extraordinary 
a 3 ealoufy and apprehenfion on account of changes is ijl 
placed ; and a man ihould.no more be anxious In this 
cafe, than a hufoand, who had married a woman from 
the dews, fhould be watchful to prevent her infidelityi 
Public affairs, in fuch a government, mud neceffarily go 
to confufion, by whatever hands^qy arc condufted ; 
,’>nd the zeal of patriots is in that cafe much lefs requi- 
•fite than the patience and fubmiffinn of pbilefophers. 'I'he 
virtue and good intentions of Cato and Brutus are 

C a highly 
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highly laudable; but to what purpofe did their ze,al 
fcrve ? Only to haUcn the fatal period of the Roman 
government, and render its convulfions and dying* ago- 
nies more violent and painful. , 

I would not he Underftood to mean, that public affairs 
defervc no care and attention at all. Wr>uld men be 
moderate and confiftcnt, their claims might be admit- 
ted, at Itafl might be examined. The lountry-party 
might ftill affert, that our eonflitutiou, though excel- 
lent, will admit of mal-adminillration to a certain de- 
gree ; and therefore, if the miniftcr be bad, it is proper 
to 0|)pofe him with a fiiitahk degree of xeal. And, on 
the other hand, the court-farty may be allowed, upon 
the fuppofitiun that the niiniltcr were good, to dtlend, 
and with fme zeaHoo, fits adminiftration. I would only 
perfuadc men not to contend as il thtv were fighting pro 
arts & fociSi and change a good conllitution into a bad 
one by the violence of their faftions. 

I have not here ronfidcred any thing that is pcrfonal 
in the prefent controverfy. In the bell civil conliitption, 
where every man is reftrained by the mod rigid laws, it 
is eafy to difcover cither the good or bad intentions of 
a mmiQ:er, and to judge whether his perfonal chaiadfei 
deferve love or hatred. But fuch queftions are of little 
importance to the public, and lay thofc who employ tlui” 
pens upon them under a juft fulpicion cither ol malevo 
icnce or of flattery. 
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Of the F^st Principles of Government. 

N othing appears more furprifing to thofe who 
confider human affairs with a plulofophical eye, 
than tlie fafinefs with which the many are governed by 
the lew, and the impli'cit fubtniffion with which men 
lefign their own fentiments and pafiions to thofe ot 
their riikri. When we inquire by what means this 
wonder is efiVOed, wc (hall hnd, that as FoRCh is al- 
ways oi' the fidc'of the governed, the governors have 
nothing to fupport them but opinion, It is therefore 
t)n opinion only that government is founded; and this 
niaxun extends to the mod defpotic and moft military 
j’ovcrnments, as well as to the moft free and moft popu- 
lar. 'Ihe foldan of Ii.gyj'T, or the emperor of Rome, 
might diivc his harmlcis fubjeffs, like brute beafts, 
agaiiiftthtir fentiments and inclinations ; But he mult, at 
leaft, have led his mamelukes or prat on an bands, like men, 
by their opinion. 

Hk Opinion is of two kinds ^ to wit, opinionoi iNTLRrsT, 
and opinion of RioiiT. By opinion ui intertft, I chiefly 
undeiftarid the lenfe of the general advantage which is 
rc.ipcrd from government; together witli the perluafion, 
(that the paisicuhir goveriimciit which Is eltabliflitd, is 
equally advantageous with any other tlut could tafily bg 
fettled. Whi^n this opinion prevails among the generality 
-of a ftate, or among thofe who have the force in iheii 
hands, jt gives great fecurity to any government. 

Right is of two kinds; right to Powjlr. and right to 
Proimrty: What prevalence opinion* of the firlJ 
,^id hri,s over mankind, may ?afily be underflood, by 
i^frrving the attachment which all nations have totlieir 
.incient government, and even to thofe names wind) 
fuve had the fanffion of antiquity. Antiquity always be 

• C 3 . • goes 
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the optttiei} of right 5 and whPktetrer difadv'antageous 
0tttidHiin!a ^ nia^y entertain ofmankind, they arc always , 
to hfe pTodigaJ boiih;: of blood and treafure ir. the 
j^amtOnaijifceoif public juftice. There is* indeed, no par* 
idchlar;> id which, >at firft fight, there niw appear '.a 
ffttater confcradiftipn to the trame of the human mind 
■ Wian the prefent^ l When men act in a fadion, they are 
apt, without fliamc or remorfe, to negled all the ties of 
honour and morality, in order to ferve their party ; and 
yet wheri a fadion tf formed upon a point of. right 6r 
principle, there ^s no bcOsifion where men difeover a 
greater .hbftihacy, and a, more determined fenfe of judice 
‘and equity, The dame foci^l difpofition of mankind is 
the caufe of thefe contradidory appearances. 

' It is fufficiently undefftopd, that the opinion of rlglit 
io property is of moment id all matters of government. 
A noted dothor has made property the foundation of all 
government; and moft of our political writers feem in- 
clined to follow him in that particular. This is carrying 
the matter too far i-bulftill it muft be owned, that the 
ppitoon of right to property has a great influence in this 
iubjed. 

Upon thefe three opinions therefore, of public intereflf 
of right t 9 f^er, and of right to property, are all govern - 
inems founded, and all authority of the few over the 
jnany, There arc indeed .other principles, which add 
force to thefe, and deteridine, limit, or alter their oper- 
ttori ; fueh vsfiif-iAlerefiyfiar, and affe^ion : But ftill wc 
‘ may a{fert|, .that thefe, other principles candiavc no in- 
, jpucnce ajpnei’ fuppefe the antecedent influence of 
. thofe opiufdhs above-mentioned. They arej'thcrefore, to 
be .tocondary, jjoi the original principles of. 

, goVeminttoti'' 

For, as to by which I mean theex- 
pedaridn w particular rewards, diftihft from the gencr 
ral protedio'n y^hich wc.reccive frpm governipent, itvic, 
evident that the magifl:rate*s authority mult be antecej 
ijdydil^ eftabli&ctf, at leafl: be hoped for, in order to pro- 
' of , reward may, 

av.gr 
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augment his authority with regard to fome particular 
perfons ; but can never give birthrto it with regard to 
’the public. Men naturally look for the greatefl. favours 
•from their feiends and acquairttance ; and therefore the 
Hopes of ij/y confiderable number .of the ifate would 
.“pever centre in any particular fet onmen, if thefe men 
had no other title to magiftracy, and had no feparate in- 
fluence over the opinions of mankind. The fame obfer- 
vation may be extended to the other two principles ol 
fear and affeBion, No man would have any realbn to 
/(f^r the fury of a tyranr, if he had no authority over any 
but from fear; fince, as a Angle man, his bodily force 
can reach but a iinall way, and all the farther power he 
pofleffes mull be founded either on qur own opinion, or 
on the prefumed opinion of others. And though 
to wifdora and virtue in a fauereign extends very far, 
and has great influence ; yet he mult antecedently he 
fuppofed invefted with a public charafler, othervvile the 
public elleem will ferve hiih in no Head, nor will his 
virtue have any influence beyond a narrow fphere. 

A Government may endure for feveral ages, though 
the balance ot power and the balance of property do not 
* coincide. This chiefly happens where any r?nk or order 
of the ftatc has acquired a large fhare in the property ; but, 
from the original conftitution of the Government, has no 
fliare in the power. Under what pretence would anv 
individual of that order aflurae authority ip public aflairs ? 
As men are comiflonly much attached to their ancitnt 
governmeat, it is not to be expe£ted that the public 
woujd ever favour fuch ufurpations. But where the 
original cohftitution allows any Iharc of power, though 
fmall, to an order of men who jx>ffcfs a large fliare of 
the property, it is eafy for them gradually to ftretch their 
authority, and bring the balance of power to coincide 
with that of property. This has been tltc cafe with the 
of commons in Engi-ano. . 
j Moft writers, that have treated of the British go* 
vernmciit, have fuppofed, that as the lower houfe repre- 
fents all ’the commons of Great Britain, its weigiit 
( • 2 C q. .in 
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jfii the fcale j« proportioned to the property and power oit 
aiil whom it reprefenfe. But this principle mull: not bt 
fleceived as ahfolutely true : For rhoUgh the people*are 
.?pt to attacli themfelves more to the houfeof common- 
than to any otherimeinber of the conftitttion, that 
houfc being chpfen by them as their reprefentativet;, and, 
as the public guardians of their liberty; yet arc there 
i-nftances vrbere the houfc, even when in oppofition to 
the cc^wn* has not been foHo'^red by the people'; as we 
hiay piarficalarly obferyO of the houfe of commons 
in the feign of Kipg Were the member.'; 

obliged tp;fcccivc inftni|^fibja?'from their conllituents,like 
the Dutch deputies, this would entirely alter the calc ; 
and if fuch immenfc power and riches, as thofe of ail the 
comitnons of Great Brjutain, were brought into the 
Ccale, it is not cafy to conceive, that the crown could 
cither influence tliat,. iimltitude of peop\e, or wiihftand 
that overbalance of -properly. It is true, the crown has 
great influence over the collcdllvc body in the eleftioris 
of members ; biit were This influence, which at prefent 
is. only, exerted once in feten years, to be employed in 
brirjgiog over the people to, every vote, it would loon be 
Wsdtedj and no fhill, popularity, or revenue could fup- 
port 'it. I' muft, therefore, be of opinion, that an altera, 
tion in this particular would introduce a total altera- 
tion in our government, and would .Jfoon reduce it to a 
phre republic ; ahd, perhaps, to a rrepi’biic of no iii- 
COtfvenient form- For though the, piople, collcdfcd in 
a' body Jih;c the IloMAtir tribes, be quite unfit for govern. 
lUCnt, yet, jvhei^^ifperfed in fraall bodies, they arc more 
fufc^tiblc bothm reafon and order; tbe force of popu- 
.jtatipurrems and Wes ts, in a great mcafure, broken; ami 
.t|ip pubUcintcrc{|,n»ay be purfued with fome method and 
.jconltaihcy. 'But it is heed{efs„tb rcafon any farther coti - 
'UjSrpipg, a fpt,t«*of: government which is never likely to 
ttt pfi-SAT and which feeros'uot to bt^- 

; |ijnof any payty aniohgft ,usi JLct us chfer ifb and im-C 

^ out, anciii^nt government as much as poflibje, with. 

* ‘ouf|^inga;]^E^on forXdch dangerous novelties. • 
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01' the Origin of Government, 


M an, born in a family, is compelled to nnlntain 
focicty, from neceffity, from natural incHjution, 
and lioin habit. The fame creature, in his farther pro- 
prels, is engaged to ellablifli political focicty, in order 
to adminifter jufticc j without which there can be no 
peace among them, nor fafety, nor mutual inrercourfe. 
We are, thcrelore, to look upon all the vail apparatus of 
our government, as having ultimately no other objefl or 
purpofe but the diftribution of juftice, or, in other / 
words, the fupport of the twelve judges. Kings and 
parliaments, fleets and armies, ofixeers of the court and 
revenue, ambalfadors, minifters, and privy-counlellors, 
are all fubordinate in their end to this part oi admini* 
flration. Evtn the clergy, as their duty leads them to 
Inculcate morality, may juftly be thought, fo far as re- 
gards this world, to have no other ufelul objefl of their 
iufliiution. 

All men are fenfible of the neceflity of juflice to 
maintain peace and order j and ail men ate Icnfibjc of 
the neceffity of peace and order for the maintenance' of 
fociety. 7 ct, notwithftanding this llrong and obvious 
iieceility, fuch is the frailty or pecverfenefsrfif»our na- 
ture! it is^impoffible to fcCep men, faithfully and uner- 
rAxgly, in the paths of jufticc. Some extraordinary cir- 
cumdanccs may happen, in which a man finds his in- 
terefts to be more promoted by fraud or rapine, than 
hurt by the breach which bis injufticc makes in the 
i^bcial union. But much mose frequently ^hc is fcduccd 
/rom his great and important, but diftan interdls, by 
the allurement of prdknt, though often very frivolous, 

* tem- 




temptatioas. iTiis jrcat wcaknefs is incurable inhuman 
nature* 

Men muft, therefore, endeavour to palliate what they 
cannot cure. ITiey muft infliitute fome peifons, under' 
the appellation of jmagiftrates^ whofe pccu% office tt 
is, to point out tbfi decrees of equity ; to puniffi tranf,' 
grefibrs; tocorreft fraud and violence; and to oblige 
men, however reluftant, to confult their own real and 
permanent intcrefts. In a word. Obedience fe a new 
duty which mull be invented to fupport that of Ji>s t i cf ; 
and the ties of eqtliiy rauft be corroborated by thofe of 
allegiance. 

But ftill, viewing matters in an abftraa light, it may 
be thought that nothingJ[s gained by this alliance ; and 
tbat the fafthjous duty of obedience, from its very na- 
ture, lays as feeble a hold of the human mind as the 
primitive and natural duty of juftice. Peculiar intcrefts 
and prefem temptations may overcome the one as well 
as' the other. "They arc equally expofed to the fame 
inconvenience. And the man who is inclined to be a 
bad neighbour, niuft be led by the fame motives, wrell 
dr ill underftood, to be a bad citizen and fubjea. Not 
to mention, that the magiftratc himfelf may often be nc- 
gligent. Or partial, or unJuft in bis admimftration. 

Experience, however, proves, that there is a great 
difference between the cafes. Order in fociety, we find, 
is much better maintained by means of government ; 
and our duty tp tlii^ magiftratc is more ftriftly guarded 
by the principles of human nature, than our duty to our 
feliow.chtatens. Th< love of dominion is fo ftrong in 
the brcail of man, that many not only fubiiiit to, but 
court all the dangers, and fatmues, and cares of go- 
yerpment j and men, once raifed to that ftation, though 
qftenJed aftraytby private jj^iffions, find, in ordinary 
<3fes, a vifiblp intereft in the impartial adminiftration of 
ju|tice. The perfons who firft attain this diftinaion* 
by title confent, tacit or exprefs, of the people, .mutt be' 
en^wed with fnpeyior perfonal qualities of valoqr, force, 
integifiy, or prudence, which command reiped and 

con- 
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confidence; and,aftcrgovernmcn(iseftabltflied,areg:ird 
to birth, rank, and ftatiph, has a mighty influence over 
ftiee, and enforces, the decrees of The 

.prince or leader ciclaliris againft: ever^ diforder which 
tlifturbs hi|/fciciety. He fnmmons .all his par^aans and 
all men ox probity to aid him in cojrre^Knlg an^ redref* 
Ving it; and he is yeadily followed by all indifferent 
perfons in the execution bfbis office. He' fobn acquires 
the power of rewarding thfcre feiyices i! and prp^ 
grefs'or foCiety, be; eftabliffies fdbotdinatc.roinli^ers, and , 
often a imlitary fbrccj. who find ^aisi iintrf^ 
vifible intereft, in fupportiiig'his authoHty. 
confolidates what other principles of hpman lillufc liad 
imperfeftly founded ; apd ^n,' ottcii accullomed to obe- 
dience, never think i^*''dejpamng from that path, in 
which they and their att^eelfdrs ^ye conftahtlytr^ and 
to which they arc confihid by fdfhaby ui'gent and vifible 
motives. 

But though this pfogrelspf human afiairs may appear 
certain and inevitjable,' and thdijgh the luppbjrt which al- 
legiance brings to juftice bd founded on obvious prin- 
ciples of human nature, it yiEnOt bie expeftexi that men 
“ihould beforehapd be ^ble .to difeover them, or forefee 
their operation. Government ifcommendcs ojipre cafually 
and more impcrfeflly. It iVprobablei that the firft af* 
Cendant of one man over mtidjtitudcs begun dtirnig a ftate 
of war } where the fupcridril^ of courage and ol genius 
difeovers itfclf, mod where unanimity ana con- 

cert arc inoft requifite, aind where the ptbiicious cifcGs 
of difordm arc moll fenfibly;fejt.- .The long^qtinuance 
of that Hate, an incident cjpmmpn among fdvsigc triffes, 
^nured the people to fubiiiilfidn; and if the chieftain 
poffefled as much eqUityjj'is prudencc>nd‘y?ilour, he be- 
came, even during peapb/ tiit arbiter of 
and could gradumiyj 'by i ffiikture of ftwee and confent, 
.cftablilh his authbrlty.^^ fenlibly felt from 

Ins influence made iit be iAefifiicd By the people, at lead 
by thc’peaccsible and 'Wdll-dif^fed among them; and if 
bis fori enjoyed the fiihe goim qualities^ government ad- 
vanced the looner and perf^on i but 
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Hill in a feeble ftate, till the farther progrefs of improve- 
ineftt.iprocutried the ^agiftratc a revenue, and enabled 
hath tb'beftow rewards ori the feveral inflruments obhis 
adroiniflratioD, ^nd to punifhnients on the refrac-* 
tory and difobedient.* , Before that period, ea\h exertion 
bf his induetice mufl|havc been particular, and founded^ 
on the peculiar circumftances pf the cafe. After it, fub-' 
miflion was no longer a matter of choice in the bulk of 
the community, but was rigoroufly exafted by the au*, 
thority of the fupremc magiftrate. ^ * - V ■ 

In all governments, there' is a perpetti^||intefl;ine 
ftruggle, open or fecret, between AoTHO|®f and Li- 
berty ; and neither of them can ever abfii^fely prevail 
in the conteft. A great facrifice of liberty muft necef- 
farily be made in every govertmient } yet even the au- 
thority which confines liberty, can never, and perhaps 
ought never, in any conftitution, to become quite entire 
and uncontrpulable. The fultan is maftcr of the life 
and fortune of any individual j but will not be permitted 
to impofe new taxes on his fubjc^ls ; a French monarch 
caniippofe taxes at pleafurcj ; but would find it dange- 
rous to attempt the lives and fortunes of individuals. 
Religion alfo, in moft countries,, is commonly found to" 
be a very intraflable principle j and other principles or 
prejudices frequently refill all the authority of the civil 
magiftrate; whofe power, being founded on opinion, 
can never fubvert other opinions* equally rooted with 
that 'of his title to dominion. . The government which, 
ia common appellation, re<a:ives the appellation of Free, 
is tjiat Udaitih adrpUs of a i partition of power among 
feveral members, whofe united authority is tio lefs, or 
is comnwmly greater, than that of any monarch ; but 
who, inUfo usual courfc'of adminiftration, muft adl by 
general an^qual laws, that are previoufly known to all 
the members add to all their fubje6:s. In this fenfe, 
itmuft be owned, that libejty is the perfeilion of civile, 
fociety; but fWll authority muft be acknowledged cl- 
iential tp itsi ver^ exiftcnce; and in thofc contefts which 
fo take place between the one and the other, the 
‘ _ latter ' 
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latter may, on that account, challenge the preference, 
iJnlefs perhaps one may fay (and*it may be faid with 
f<^c reafon) that a circuraftance, which is cffential to 
she exiftence of civil fociety, miift always fupport itfeif, 
.and needs be guarded with lefs jealoufy, than one that 
(fontributes only to its pertedlion, Vi^ich the indolence 
of men is fo apt to negkft, or their ignorance to over- 
look. 


ESSAY VI. 

Of the Independency of Parliajment. 

P t )I.lTICAIi writers have eftablillied it as a maxim, 
that, in contriving any fyltem of government, and 
fixing the feveral checks and controuls of the conftttu* 
jtion, every man ought to be fuppofed a knave^ and to 
have no other end, in all his actions, than private inte* 
reft. By this intereft we muft govern him, and by 
means of it make him, notwithhanding his infafiable 
avarice and ambition, co-operate to public good. With- 
out this, (ay they, we (hall in vain boaft of the advanta- 
ges of any conhicution; and ihall hnd, in the end, that 
we have n& fecurity for our liberties or pofieflions, ex- 
cept. the good-will of our rulers } that is, we (hall have 
no fecurity* at all. 

• It is, therefore, a juft foltticai maxim, that every man 
muft be fuppofed a knave: Though, at the fame time,' it 
appears fomewhat itrange, that a maxii^ ihould be true 
in politics which is falfe in fa6i, Biit to fatisfy us on 
f 4his bead, we may confider, shat men are genen^ly more 
/-'honeft in their private than in thdir public capacity, and 
. will gq greater ten^s to ferve a party than when their 

own private intereft u albpe concerned. Honour is a 

* . .. * 
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gwat '^heck liipon marikirid;: But where a confiderablc 
bjc^y bf men aO; toother, this check is in a great mej^ 
fu^ removed ; fince a man is furc to be approved of vy 
his bwn party for what promotes the common intereft^ 
and he foon learns to dcfpife the clamours of adverfa-, 
ties. To which w(^ may add, that every court or fenate 
is determined by the greater number of voices ; fo that, 
if , felf-intcrcfl influences only the majority (as it will al- 
ways do), the whole fenate follows the allurements of 
^is feparate intereft, and affs as if it contained not 
4tfe member who had any regard to public intcrefl: and 
liberty*', ' 

' When there offers, therefore^ to our cenfure and exa- 
mination, any plan of government, real or imaginary, 
where the power is dillnbuted hmong feveral courts and 
fcHwal orders of men, we Ihould always confider the 
feparate intcreft of each court and each order; and if 
we find that, by the fltUful divifion of power, this inte- 
reft muft neceflarily in its operation concur with public, 
we may pronounce that government to be wife and hap- 
py. If, on the contrary^ feparate interefl: be not checked, 
and be not directed to the public, we ought to look for 
nothing but faftion, difordcr, and tyranny, from fuch a 
government. In this opinion I am juftified by expe- 
rience, as well as by the authority of all philofophers 
and politicians, both ancient and modern. 

How much, therefore, would it have furprifed fuch a 
genius as CicxKo or TAcixtrs:, to have been told, that 
in a future age, there- fhould arife a very regular fyftcm 
of mixed government, where the authority was fo diflri- 
buted, that one rank, whenever it pleafed, might fwallow 
up all the reft, and engrofs thei whole power of the co.i- 
ftitution. Such a government, they would fay, will not 
be a mixed government. For fo great is the natural 
ambition of meh, that they arc never fatisfied with power ; 
and; if one order of nicn,^ by purfuing its own intereft,, 
can ufurj>mpon every other order, it wilf certajoly do 
fb, and rendier itfclf, as far as poffible, abfolute and un- 
controuiable*". 


But. 
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But, in this opinion, experienice feuws they would 
h^e been miftakcn. For this is aftually the cafe with 
tht^RiTisH conftitutlon. The fliare of power allotted 
by our conftitutlon to the houfe of commons is fo great, 
that it abfolutely commands all thc^ other parts of the 
^jDvernment. The king’s Icgiflative power is plainly no 
proper check to it. For though the king has a negative, 
in framing laws, yet this, in fad, is efteemed of fo little., 
, moment, that whatever is voted by the two houfes is aU. 
* ways fljre to pafs into a law, and the royal aflent is little, 
better than a form. The* principal weight of the ^crown 
lies in the executive power. But befides that the exe- 
cutive power in every government is altogether fubor- 
dinate to the legiflativc ; befides this, I fay, the e.xcrcife 
of this power requires an immenfe cxpence ; and the 
commons have affumed to thcmfelves the foie right of 
glinting money. How eafy, therefore, would it be for 
tliat houfe to wreft from the crown all thefe powers, one 
after another ; by making every grant conditional, and 
choofing their time fo well, that their refufal of fupply 
ftiould only diftrefs the government,, without giving fo- 
reign pow’ers any advantage over us ? Did the houfe of 
commons depend in the fame manner on the king, and 
had none of the members any property but from his 
gift, would not he command all their refoliitions, and 
be from that moment abfolute? As to the houfe of lords, 
they are a very powerful fupport to the crownf fo long 
as they arc, in their turn, fupported by it; but both ex- 
perience and reafon fhow, that they have no force or 
authority fufticieiit to maintain thcmfelves atone without 
luch fupport . ' * • 

JIow, therefore, fliall wc rcfolve this paradox ? And 
by what means is this member of our conftitution con- 
fined within the proper limits ; firice, from our very 
conftitution, it muft neceffarily have as niuch power as^ 
ij; demands, and can only be confined by iifclf ? How is 
)his confiftenbwith our experience of human nature? I 
anfwer, that the intereft of the body is here reftrained 
by. that of the individuals^ and that the houfe of com- 

9 •Hioni? 
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^ tto^S. not it$ pioiirer, becaufe fucb an ururpatipn 

HKtouW be contrary to the intjsrcft of the majority oOts 
ihembers* 'Ibc crowti bas jb many offices at its ^i^po- ^ 
fel, that, whteB affifted by the honeft and difmterefteJ 
part of die hoafe, it will always command the refoiutiohs 
of the whole, fo ffirj at leafti as to preferve the anciept 
iconftitution from danger. Wc may, therefore, p,ive to ,, 
this influence what name we plcafc ; we may call it by 
the invidious appellations of corruption and dependence;" 
but fomc degree and Tome kind of it are infeparable from' 
the veSry nature of the conflitutioo, and neceffary to the 
;prefervation of our mixed government. 

Infltead then of aflerting * abfolutely, that the depen- 
dence of parliament, in every degree, is an infringement, 
of British -liberty, the ccrontry-party fhould have made 
Tome conceffions to their adverfarics, and have only exa- 
mined, what was the proper degree of this dependence, 
beyond which it became dangerous to liberty. But fuch 
a moderation is not to be eitpefled in party-men of any 
kind. After a conceffion of this nature, all declama- 
tion muft be abandoned ; and a calm inquiry into t'lc 
proper degree of court-influence and parliamentary de- 
pendence would have been espcfled by the readers. ^0*15 
though the advantage, in fuch a controverfy, might poi- 
libly remain to the country-party., yet the victory would 
not be fo complete as they with for; nor would a true 
patriot have given an entire loofe to his zeal, for fear of 
Tunning rnatters into a contrary extreme, by diminilh- 
ing toof for, the influence of the crown. It was, there- 
fore, thought bfJi to deny, that this extreme could ever 
be dangerous "the conftitution, of that the crown 
could ever have too little influence over the memberc of- 
parliamcnt. : 

All queftions concerning the proper medium between 
' extremes are "difficult to be decided ; both becaufe it is 
not eafy to find sosrrfj prpper to fix this medium, zt.A , 

, becaufe. the good and.ill, in fuch cafes, run fo gradual]^^ 

■ ■ liSic DifcrMiiift en Parties, throughout. 

' t Sec NOTK 
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into each other, as even to render oUr fentinunts doubt- 
fnS and uncertain. But there is a peculiar difficulty in 
the^efent cafe, which would embarrafs the mod know- 
ing and moft impartial examiner. The power bf the 
crown is always lodged in a fingle pdrfon, either king or 
jnjinifter; and as this perfon may have either a greiuer 
or lefs degree of ambition, capacity, courage, popula- 
rity, or fortune, the power, which is too great in one 
hand, ruay become too.little in another. In pure re- 
* publics, where the authority is diftributed among ftveral 
affernblies or fenates, the dhecks and controls are more 
regular in their operation j becaufethe members of fuch 
numerous afferablies may be prefumed to be always 
, nearly equal in capacity and virtue ; and it is only their 
number, riches, or authority, which enter into confide- 
ration. But a limited monarchy admits not of any fuch 
liability; nor is it pollible to aflign to the crown fuch a 
detVrminate degree of power, as will, in every hand, 
form a proper counterbalance to the other parrs of the 
conftitution. This is an unavoidable difadvantage, 
among the many advantages, attending that Ipecies of 
govcrnineiit. 


E S S A Y VII. 

Whether the British Government' iiicllnes 
.more to Absolute Monarchy, or to a Re- 
public ? 

I T affords a violent prejudice againft almoft every 
fcience, that no prudent man, however fare ot his 
•principles, dares prophecy concerning any event, or fore- 
^ tel the remote confequences of things. A phyfician will 
nof venture to oronounce concerning the condition ot 

D • his 



And ftiil lefs 

fptctel tfii^ 0(ua(iQn of public affair^* a 
»l^;^jears'hea^i j.Par^kin.oton thought himfcif f&^arc 

hi8 ^ tHat tb( k0iaru:e of pwer depends 

"mihat of ptoperty^ fh^t he ventured to pronounce it im- 
pbliSiblc ever to rc-eftablifli monarchy ib England : Bet 
'liis book was fcarcely publiflied when * the king was re- 
ftored ; and we fec> that ihonarchy has ever fince fub- 
ftfted upon the faffieii^^foo^pg aShe^pre. , Notwithftpding. 
this iptiucky exampipj f , prill venture to examine an im- 
portant queftion, to wit, Whoibir the British government 
ittf tines m^s to abfotule mnan^i or to a republic; and in 
yabklt of theft two. Jpecies of goveenmeht it will mft probably 
terminated. As there feem^ ^ot to be any great danger of 
a hidden rev.clbtion eithiJr’’way, 1 (hall at leaf! cfcapc the 
ftame attending, my tenteitity, if I Ihoitld be found to 
have been millaken. 

Thofe who alTert, That the balance of our government 
inclines towards abfolutc nionarchy, may fupport their 
opinioo by the following tcafpns : That property lias a 
great influence on power, cannot poiTiblybe ^enied; but 
yet tht gcnetal maxim, of eiteklepends on 

the the other i mpib be received with feveral li- 

mitati^ip 'it is eVidept, lefs property in a 

iihgle hand will be able to counterbalance a greater 
property in fever a) ; not. only becaufe it is difficult to 
make 'mapy perfons combine in the fame views and mea- 
furcs, bp^ l^papfc prpp^rty, when united, caufes much 
greater ^leplndepca tbapi't^ fame property when dil- 
j^erfed* htiridre^^^^^ tooo/ a year a-picce, 

can .confunje ah tKcir int^mjC, , and nobody ever be 
the bj^ter for them, ej^eeptiheif^fc and tradefmen, 
who juftly regard, their profits as the product of their ovm 
labour. Bnt^a;.ffians,|i!d«^e4jof ipp /. a-year, if he 
has either, any ^ncrOliuy/^^ any cunning, may create a 
.^rcat dependence by piifligattens, and ftfil a greater 
, ;.^'^(Eftatipp^ , , '.lienee ohferve, that, in all free^ 

('ui:^c^^,CXOrhit»ndy ricb> always^ 
created jeatp^y t evert proper-' 
' ' tioa 



ition to thofc of tbc'ftate. ‘ Crassj^s’s fortune, if I rc» 
in\mber well, RiObtUited only to about two millions and 
a haTf of our moiicy ; yet we find, ^t' lhoogh his ge- 
nius was nothing extraordinary, he .was able, by means 
his riches alone, to counterbalance, during his life- 
Rftnc, the power of Pomjpey as well as that of Cajsar, 
' who afterwards became mafter of the world. The 
wealth of the Mroici made them mafters of Pl<»- 
. RENCBjjthough, it is probable, it' was not confiderable, 
compared to , the tmited property ' of that opulent rc- 
' public. , 

Thcfe confiderations are apt to make one entertain a 
magnificent idea of the British fpirit and love of li- 
berty j fince we could maintain our free government, 
during fo many centuries, againfl: our Ibvereigns, who, 
...befides the power and dignity and majeftybf the crown, 
haxf always been poffeffed of much more property than 
any I’ubje^t has ever enjoyed in any commonwealth. But 
it may be faid, that this Ipirit, however great, will never 
be able to fupport itfelf againil that immenie property 
which is now lodged in the king, and which is ftill in- 
ersafing. Upon a moderate computation, there are near 
three millions a-year at fhe difpofal of the crown. The 
civil lift amounts to near a million ; the colIe£tian of all 
taxes to another ; and the employments in the army and 
navy, together with ecclefiafiical preferments, to above 
a third million : An enormous fum, and what may fairly 
be computed to be more than a thiirti^ part of the 
whole income and labour of the kingdom. When we 
add to this great property, , the increafing luirtiry of the 
^ nation, our pronenefs to Corruption, together with the 
great power and prerogatives of the crown,'and the com- 
mand of military force, there is no one but muft dcfpair 
of being able, without extraordinary efiorts, to fupport 
o.ur free government much longer under thefe difad van- 
tages. , • 

On the other hand, thofe Who maintain, That the bias 
of^the British government leans towards a republic, 
,fn,ay fupport their opinion by Tpecious afgumcujs. It 
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may be faid, tliat diough this immcnfe property in the 
croun h' ; ined to the dignity of firft magiftrate, "ad 
to m;’ l ai-r Icvjal powers and prerogatives, which 
fhou" . auirally give it greater influence; yet it reaJly 
bfCi • ids d.uigerous to liberty upon that very account. 
\Vc I'i ' oi-A D a republic, and were any private incti 
pnffr ir d o! a revenue, a third, or even a tenth pan as 
large as that of riie crown, he would very juftly excitp 
jealcrufy ; b'Caufe he would infallibly have grt^t autho-, 
xity in the government. And tuch an irregular autho- 
rity, not avowed by the laws, is always more dangerous 
that! a imicli greater authority derived from them A 
man, pcfi'effrd. of ul'urped power, can let no bounds to 
his pretenfions : llis partisans have libcriy to Itope ior' 
every thing in his favour: His enemies provoke his am- 
bitior, witii his fears, by the violence ol their oppofition ■ 
And the government being thrown into a ferment, et ,ry 
corrupted humour in the (late naturally gathers to him. 
On die contrary, a legal authority, though great, lias 
always fotne bounds, which terminate both the hopes and 
pretetifions of the ptrlbn pofefTrd of it : 'I'he laws mufl; 
have provided a remedy againft its exceffrs : Such an 
eminent magiilrate has much fo fear, and little to hope, 
from Ids iifurpations : And as his legal authority is 
quitfly fabniitred to, lie has fmall temptation and final! 
opp.iriunify o! fxtending it farther. Belides, if fsapjiens, 
wifi) rega.'d to ambinous aims and projecls, what may 
be obferved with regard to fefts ol , philoiopliy and reii- 
gi> n. A iif'w feet excites fuch a ferment, and is both 
fcppoli d and defended with fucli vehemence, that k 
always l()rca. is faifer. and imiltiplies its parcizans with 
greater lapidky. than any old eftabhihed opinion, rc- 
cominei'ded by theiandion of the laws and ot antiquity. 
Such is the .;iuturc of novelty, that, where any :h;i>g 
pledfe.s, it becoinc.s doubly agiceable, if new ; but il i: 
dilpleafes, it is doubly fldpicafing upon„ that very ac-' 
coutit. And, in moif cafes, the violence of enctuic-c is 
favouiable to ambitious projects, as well as tlie zeal of 
parti;;ans. , ^ 
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,It may farther be faid, rha though mtn be much go- 
vepied by intereU; yet even interrif IrAIf, and all numan 
afJairs, are entirely governed by opinion. Now, shcie has 
iJj-en a fudden and fenfible change in the opin ons ofiue.i 
within thefe lad fifty years, by the progrrfs of leariiiiig 
wd of liberty. Mod people, in this iflan-!, have diveued 
:,he'i;fc!vts of all fuperditious reverence to nanits atid 
authcjrity : The clergy have much iolt tin ir Ci d i : I'ln ir 
prt tendons and doftrinrs have been ridictiicd; .m.’evcn 
religion^’ can fcarcely fupport itlelf in the u'.;rh'. The 
mere name of kini^ commands little refp- cl ; uid to talk 
of a king as GOD’s vicegerent on earth, or to give huu 
any of thofe magnificent titles which formerly daxrth-d 
mankii'.d, would but excite laughter in every i.ne. 
Though the crown, by means of its large revetuie, m ly 
maintain its authority in times of tranquillity upon pri- 
t^ intcred and influence ; yet, as the lead ihock or 
convuliion mud break all thefe interells to piec' s, the 
royal power, being no longer fupported by the frttied 
principles and opinions of men, will immediately dilfolve. 
Had men been in the fame difpofition at the Revolution 
as they are at prefent, monarchy would have run a great 
/.iik of being entirely loft in this ifland. 

Durd 1 venture to deliver my own fentiments amidft 
fhefeoppofite atguments, I would aflert, that unlefs there 
bapjrcn fomc extraordinary convulfion, the power (d the 
Clown, by means of its large revenue, is rather upon the 
tnereafe; though, at the fametime,! own, that its pKjgrefi: 
^eems very How, and almoft infenfibic. The tide has run 
Song, and with forae rapidity, to the fide of prqmlnrgoverp- 
;,nci!t, and i^ juft beginning to turn towards monarchy. 

*lt is w’cl! known that every government inuit come 
ro a period ; and that death is unavoidable to tlie politi- 
cal as we!! as to the animal body. But, as one kind of 
de.ath may be preferable to another, it may be inqu'rei!. 
Whether it be more defirablt; for the British conftiiu- 
fion to terminate in a popular government, or in ahloiuto 
monarchy ? Here I would frankly declare, that, though 
kbsrty be preferable to flavery, in almoft tvety cafe; yet 
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1 flioulH rather wi(h to fee an abfolute monarch than; a 
rftjiu&lic in this tfiarid. For, let us confider, what k\?id 
of republic we have rcafon to expcQ: ? The queftibn is* 
not concerning any fine imiaginary republic, of whi<;u 
a man may form a plan in his clofet. There is no doubt 
but a popular government may be imagined more perfect 
than abfolute monarchy, or even'than our prefent con- 
ftitution : But what rcafon have we to cxpc£l that any fuch 
government will ever be eftabliflied in Great B,ritain, 
upon the diffolutiort' of our monarchy ? If aiiy Tingle 
perfon acquire power enough to take our conftitution to 
pieces, and put it up a-new, he is really an abfolute mo- 
narch ; and we have already had an inftance of this 
kind, fufficient to conviu.ee us, that fuch a perfon will 
never refign his power, of cftablifli any free government. 
Matters, therefore, muft be trufted to their natural pro- 
grefs and operation } and the houfe of commons, accor- 
ding to its prefent couditution, muft be the only legifla- 
turc in fuch a popular government. The inconveniences 
attending fuch a fituation of affairs prefent themfclves 
by thoufands. If the houfe of commons, in fuch a cafe, 
ever diffolvc itfelf, which is not to be expcfled, we may 
look for a civil war every elcftion. If it continue itfelf, 
we (ball fuller all the tyranny of a faflion fubdivided 
into new faQ:ions. And as fuch a violent government 
cannot long fubfill, we lhall, at laft, after many con- 
vulfions and civil wars, find repofe in abfolute inonar- 
pby, which it would have been happier for us to have 
eflabliflied peaceably from the beginning.* Abfolute 
n?onarohyi( therefore, is the eafieft death, the true Eu- 
of the British conftitution. * 

Thus, if we have reafon to be more jealous of nio-* 
narchy, becaufe the d, anger is more imminent from that 
quarter ; we b^ve alfo reafon to be more jealous of po- 
pular government, becaufe that danger is more terrible. 
This may teach us a Icffoa of moderation Iii all our po. 
Jitical coUtroverfies, 
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ESSAY VIIL 

Of Parties in General. 


O F all men that didinguifli themfelves by memorable 
'atchievemcnts, the firft place of honour fccms clue 
to Legislators and founders of ftates, whotranfinit a 
fyftem of laws and inditutions to fecure the peace, hap- 
pinefs, and liberty of future generations. I'hc influence 
of ufeful inventions in the arts and feiences may perhaps 
extend farther than that of wife laws, whofc clTecfs aro 
limited both in time and place ; but the benefit arifing 
Troin the former is not fo fcnfible as that which refults 
frohi the latter. Speculative feiences do indeed improve 
the mind j but this advantage reaches only to a few per- 
.Vons who have leifure to apply themfcives to them. And 
,18 to practical arts, which .incrcafe the commodities and 
enjoyments of life, it is well known, that mens happinefs 
confiffs not fo much iutan abundance of thefe, as in the 
peace and fccurity with which they poflefs them ; and 
thofe bleflings can only be derived from good govern- 
itient. Not to mention, that general virtue and good 
morals in a date, which arc fo requifite to happinefs, 
can never arife from the raofl: refined precepts of phi- 
iofophy^ tJr even the fevereft injunctions of religion ; 
but mud proceed entirely from the virtuoq^ education 
of youth, the cflfeCl of wife laws and inilitutions. I mud 
j^ierefore prcfmnc to differ from Lord Bacon in this 
particular ; and mud regard antiquity as fomewbat un- 
pid in its didribution of honours, when it made gods of 
ali the inventors of ufcful arts, fuch as CtREs, Bacchus, 
yFscuLAPius; and dignify, Icgiflators, fucli as Romu- 
‘ Lus and TrtESEUs, only with the appellation of demi- 
gods and heroes. 

* As much as Icgiflators and founders of dat^s ought 
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to be honoured spd reCpe&ed among men^ as njiic,'! 
ought the founders bf feels and faflions to be deteUfd 
and hated; bccaiife the influence of fadion is direl'dy' 
contrary to that of laws. Faftions fubv'ert governmc'n;,' 
render laws impotent, and beget the fierceft animofnit-:: 
among men of the lame nation, who ought to give mu« 
tual afliftance and prote6ion to each other. And what- 
fhould render the Ibunders of parties more odious, is th.c_ 
difficulty of extirpating thefe weeds, when one? they 
have taken- root in any itate. They naturally prppag.-'.t!. 
tbemfUves for many centuries, and feldom end hut by 
the total diffolution of that government in which they 
are fown. They are, befides, plants which grow uioli. 
plentifully in the ticheft foil; and though abfolute ge- 
vernmetits be not wholly free Irom them, it tnufl b ' 
conlclf d, that they rife more ealily, and prupagati ^ 
themfelves iafter in free govcrnmciiis, wheie tlicy al- 
ways inff’fl: the legiflature itfel), which alone con Id’ b*- 
able, by the fteady application of rewards and punilii. 
me Ills, to eradicate them. 

Factions may be divided into Pkrsonat. and lU: - vt. ; 
that is, into fadlons founded on perfonal Iriendljiip or 
animofity among i'uch as coropefe the contending j> ir 
tics, and into tbofe ibtinded on fome real diflbrence oS 
fentimeni or intereil. The reafon of this diltiiiftion i*- 
obvious; though I mull acknowledge, that paitirs ar," 
feldom found pure and unmixed, either oi the one kind 
or the other. It is not often feen, that a governrnen' 
divides into fafhons, where there is no dilference iit 
thg vifAis Ckf the conftitueut members, either real or ap- 
parent, trivia! or material ; and in thofe fastens whiclt 
are founded on the inoil real and inoft material difi'er. 
ence, there is always obferved a great deal of pet fon d 
animofity or afiPt dion. Bat noiwithflauding this mi:t 
ture, a party may be denominated either jrerlbnal o, 
real, according to that principle which is prcdoniinaa;.. 
and is found to have the greatcfl Influence.^ 

Perfonal fadions arife moft eafily in fmall repulflic:. 
Every doir.cfiic quarrel there becomes an affair o! flute. 

■Lore , 
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vanity, emulation, any paflion, as well as ambi- 
non and refentment, btgcts public divifion. The Nj< iu 
and Bianchi of Plorlnce, the Fkkgosi and Adorni 
Genoa, the Colon ksi and Orsini of modern Home, 
were parties of this kind. 

Men have fuch a propcnfity to divide into perfonal 
faffions, that the fmalleft appearance of real difference 
will produce them. What can be imagined more trivial 
than the difference betw'een one coleiur of livery and an- 
raher in horfe-racts ? Yet this difference begat two 
, niveterate factions in the Greek empire, the Prasini 
and Vkneti, who never fufpended their animodties 
kiii titey ruined that unhappy government. 

We find in the PvOman hiftory a remarkable diffenfion 
between two tribes, the Poi^lia and Papirta, which 
conriiuied for the fpace of near three hundred years, and 
"cliifovcred itfclf in their fuffrages at every eleftion of 
mn.fiftrates This faftion was the more remarkable, 
it could continue for fo long a traft of time ; even 
thoiigli it did not fpread itfelf, nof draw any of the other 
irilus into a fliarc of the quarrel. If mankind had not 
a llrong propcnfity to fueli divifions, the indifference of 
the rdl of the comuuinify mult have fiipprcffcd this 
fjohfh animofuy, that had not any aliment ot nev/ bene- 
iirs and injuries, of general fympathy and amipadiy, 
wliicli never fail to take place when the whole flate is 
rent into two equal faftions. 

Kotiiing is more ufual than to fee parties, which have 
bepun upofl a real difference, continue even alter that 

- • dif- 

Az th.'s fa8: has not been niitch obferved by andquaric'? or po 
' *jl:flciriris, I ftiall deliver it in the words of the Roman hidoriao, A - 
r a'lJ sruLAN trs cQ?:}ugihuj ac Hheris Rom am venit: Iln wv/- 
litudoy ifncfatas ^ f[>ide rvonivt, tribus circuit, gembuf fe\vi7tturf 
Plus itaquts mifericordia ad posntff velHa?7i impetrandanu 
q iuru. coufa ad crlmcn purgandum^ valuit, Tnbus emne^, prxicr 
l^l>LLlA^J, a?itiqu1rnnt It'gem, fentenfia fuit^ puhercs verhc* 

^atns f 2 crar: ; liber os conjngefque fob corona lege belli venire: AJtfrori-^ 
a^n'iue c] us ir.e Pusculanjs in pmna tarn atrocis auUores mctnfijje ad 
*pa:-iiini ati^icvi coiiflai: nsc quonquavi ferine ey: Poli-ia trihu candt^ 
Saturn Paimriam foltfuiHy T. X»ivii, lib. 8, The Ca^telani 
ail'd Nic^jlloti n\c two mobbilh fadtiogs in Vcnicci who ffequently 
together, and then lay afiUe their quarrels prefently. 
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differdflce is loft. When men are once enlided on oppO‘ 
fide fidcs, they enntfaft an afie&ion to the perfons wii6 
whom they are united, and an animofity againfl their 
antagonills; and thefe pafiions they often tranfmit tc 
their pofterity. The real difierence between Guelk 
and Ohibbelike was long Io(l in Italv before theft; 
fadtons were extinguiflied. The Guelfs adhered tq 
the Pope, the GuiBBtLiNES to the emperor ; yet the 
family of Sforza, who were in alliance with the empe- 
ror, though they were Goelfs, being expelled Milan 
by the king • of France, aflifted by Jacomo 'Irivul- 
iio and the Ghibbelines, the Pope concurred with 
the latter ; and they formed leagues with the Pope againil 
the Emperor. ^ 

The civil wars which arbfc fomc few years ago in Mo- 
Rocco between the blacks and whites, merely on ac- 
count of their complexion, are founded on a plealanr 
difference. We laugh at them; but I believe. Were 
things rightly examined, we afford much more occafion 
of ridicule to the Moors. For what are all the wars of 
religion which have prevailed in this polite and know- 
ing part of the world ? They are certainly more abfurd 
than the Moorish civil wars. ‘The difference of com- 
plexion is a fcnfible and a real difference : But the con- 
troverfy about an article of fitith, which is utterly abfurd 
and unintelligible, is not a difference in fentiment, but 
in a few phrafes aad expreffions ; which one party' ac- 
cepts of without underdanding them, and the other re • 
fufes in the fame manner. 

« i?eir/»fa&ions may be divided into thofe from interejl, 
from primiple, and from siffe£lka. Of all factions, the 
fird are the mod reafonable and the mod excufablei 


Wher^p two orders of men, fuch as the nobles and people, 
have a didinid, authority in a government not very ac- 
curately balanced and modelled, they naturally follow a 
dtdind intereft } norcanavc reafonably expe^ a differ- 
eox conduS;, cmifidering that degree of I'eliiihnefs inv 
;^|i^ed in htinnin nature, it requires great (kill in a Ic . 

giflato’’ 
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giUator to prevent facb parties; and many philoCophers 
are of opinion, that this fccrct, like the grand elixir or 
perpetual motiMi ihiy amofe men in theory, but can never 
poffibly be reduced to praftice. in defpotic governments 
indeed, factions do not often appear ; but they are not 
«*he lefs real, or rather they arc more real and more per- 
■nicious upon that very account. The diftinft orders of 
men, nobles and people, foldiers and merchants, have 
all a diftinft intcreft ; but the more powerful oppreflfes 
the weaker with impunity and without refiftance, which 
, begets a Teeming tranquillity in fuch governments. 

There has been an attempt in England to divide the 
landed and trading part of the nation, but without fuc- 
-cefs. The intcrefts of tbefc two bodies arc ndt really 
didin^l, and never will be ib, till our public debts in* 
creafe to fuch a degree as to become altogether oppref» 
five and intolerable. 

Parties from principle, efpecially ablfraft fpeculative 
principle, are known only to modem times, and are per. 
haps the mod; extraordinary and unaccountable phenome* 
mn that has yet appeared in human affairs. Where dif- 
ferent principles beget a contrariety of conduct, which 
is the cafe with all different political principles, the mat- 
ter may be. more eafily explained. A man who efteems 
the true right of government to lie in one man or one 
family, cannot eafily agree with his fellow-citizen who 
thinks that another man or family is poiTefled of this 
right. Each naturally wilhes that right may take place, 
according to hi.s own notions of it. But where the dif- 
ference of principle is attended with no corftrtflriety of 
aftion, but every one may follow his Own way without 
interfering with his neighbour, as happens in all reli- 
gious controverlies ; what madnefs, what fury, can be- 
get fuch unhappy and fuch fatal divilioha! 

‘Two men travelling on the highway, the one caft, the 
other wed, c^n eafily pafs each other if the way be broad 
"'Enough: but two men, reafoning upon oppofite prin- 
■ciples of religion, cannot fo eafily pafs without fhock- 
ing ; though one ftould think that the way were jilfo, in 
\ . a that 
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that cafe, fufficientljr broad, and that each might prq,» 
cced without interruption in his own courfe. But fuch 
is the nature of the human mind, that it always lays 
hold on every mind that approaches it ; and as it is won- 
derfully fortified by an unanimity of fentiments, fo is it 
Ihocked and dillurbed by any contrariety. Hence tlic 
eagerncfs which moft people difcover in a difpute ; and 
hence their impatience of oppofuion, even in the inoft 
fpeculative and indifferent opinions. 

'I'his principle, however frivolous it may appear, 
feems to have been the origin of all religious wars and 
divifions, But as this principle is univerfal in human 
nature, its eft'efts would not have been confined to one 
agi- and to one left of religion, did it not there concur 
with other more accidental caufes, which raife it to fuch 
a Iteight, as to produce the greateft mifery and devafta- 
tion. Moft religions of the ancient world arofe in the 
unknown ages of government, when men were as yet 
barbarous and uniiiftruded, and the prince, as well as 
pcafatit, was difpofed to receive, with implicit faith, 
every pious talc or fiftion which was offt red him* I'he 
magiftrate embraced the religion of the people, and 
entering cordially into the care t)f facred matters, natu- 
ral'y acquired an authority in them, and united the 
eccicftallical with the civil power. But the Chriftian 
religion arifing, while principles dirediy oppofite to it 
were fiwnly eftablilhed in the polite part of the world, 
who^defpifed the nation that firft broached this novelty ; 
no wonder that; in fuch circumftanccs, it was but little 
countettanted by tbe civil magiftrate, and that the prieft- 
hood was allowed to engrofs all the authority in the new 
fed So bad a ufe did they make of this power, even in 
thofe early times, that the primitive perfecutions may, 
^rbaps in part*^ be aferibed to the violence inftilled by 
TOcm into their followers. And the fame principles of 
piieftly government continaing, after Chriftianity became 
the eftablifhed religion, they have engendered a fpiritof 
pcrfecution, which has ever finccbeen the poifon ofhu-. 

2 man 
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taian fociety, and the fource of the moft inveterate faftions 
in every poverntnent. Such divifions, therefore, on the 
part of the people, may juftly be efteemed fadions of 
^fLrincifle ; but, on the part of the priefts, who are the 
■^jriine movers, they are really faftions of intere(}. 

•• There is another caufc (befides the authority of the 
•*piit'(ls, and the reparation of the ecclefiaftical and civil 
powers)which has contributed to render Christendom 
the feme of religious wars and divifions- Religions, that 
arife in ages totally ignorant and barbarous, confifl; 
moftly of traditional tales and fidions, which may be 
dill'erent in every fed, without being contrary to each 
other; and even when they are contrary, every one ad- 
heres to* the tradition of his own feci, without much rea- 
foning or difputation. But as philofopby was widely 
jpread over the world at the time when Chriftianity 
ardfe, the teachers of the new fed were obliged to form 
a fyftem of fpeculative opinions ; to divide, with fome 
accuracy, their articles of faith ; and to explain, comment, 
"confute, and delend, with all the fubtilty of argument and 
fcience. Hence naturally arofe keennefs in difpute, 
when the Chriftian religion came to be fplit into new 
divifions and herefies: ‘And this keenneh afliltcd the 
priefts in tlieir policy, of begetting a mutual hatred and 
antipathy among their deluded followers. Seds of phi- 
lofophy, in the ancient world, were more zealous than 
parties of religion; but in modern times, parties of rdi- 
gi ni are mpre furious and enraged than the moft cruel 
fadions that ever arofe from intereft and ambition. 

1 have mentioned parties from affeiVton a.s'a'kind of 
re al parties, 'befide thofe from interejl and principle. By 
pities from affedion, I underftand thole which are 
founded on thedifterent attachments of men towards par- 
ticular families and perfons, whom they defire to rule 
overihem. Thefe fadions are often very violent; though, 
.1 mult own, i{ may feem unactountable, that men fliould 
"^anach thcnnfelvcs fo ftrongly to perfons with whom they 
are no wife acquainted, whom perhaps they never faw, 
And Iroui whom they never received, nor can cve^ hope 

for, 
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for, any favour. this we ofiien find to be the cafir, 
and even with men who, on other occafions, difcover no 
, great generofity of fpiritj nor are found to be eafily tranf- 
ported by friendfhip beyond their own intercft. We are 
apt to think the relation between us and our fovereiga 
very clofe and intimate. The fplendour of majefty air^ 
power bellows an importance on the fortunes even of z 
fingle perfon : And when a man’s good-nature does not 
give him this imaginary intereft, his ill-nature wil', from , 
fpite aiid oppofition to perfonis whole fentimcnts are dif- 
ferent from his own. 


. ESSAY IX. 

Of the Parties of Great Britain. 

W ERE the British government propofed as a 
fubjefl of fpeculation*, one would immediately 
pciccivc in it a fource of*divifion and party, which it 
would be almofi: impofliblc for it, under any adminiltra- 
tion, to avoid. The juft balance between the republican 
and monarchical part ol our conllitution is really, ih 
itfelf, fo extremely delicate and uncertain, that, when 
joined to mens pafEons and prejudices, it is impoffible 
But different opinions mult arife concerning it, even 
among pcrlbns of the beft underftanding. Thofe of 
mild tempers, who love peace and order, and deteft fedi- 
tion and civil wars, will always entertain more favourable 
fenriments of monarchy, than men of bold and generous 
fpirits, who are paflionate lovers of liberty, and think ‘no 
evil comparable to fubjeflion and llavcry. And though 
j^lgj^onable men agree in general to preferve our mixed 
nment ; yet, when they come to particulars, fpme 
incline to truft greater powers to the crown, to belio'v 

on 
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oil it more influence, and to guard a^atnfl its encroach- 
ments with lefs caution, than others who arc terrified at 
the moft diftant approaches of tyranny and defpotic 
p^wer. Thus are there parties of Phinciple involved 
Sn the very nature of our conftitution^ which may proper- 
ty enough be denominated thofe of Court and Coun- 
> TRY. . The (Irengtb and violence of each of thefe par- 
ties will much depend upon the particular adminifiration. 
, An adqiiniflration may be fo bad as to throw a great ma- 
jority into the oppofition, as a good adminiflration will 
reconcile to the court many of the moil paflionate lovers 
' of liberty. But however the nation may fluctuate be- 
tween them, the parties themfelves will always fubfifi, 
fo long as we are governed by a limited monarchy. 

But, befides this difference of Principle^ thofe parties 
are very much fomented by a difference of Interest, 
without which they could fcarccly ever be dangerous or 
violent. The crown will naturally beftow all trufl and 
power upon thofe whofe principles, real or pretended, 
are moil favourable to monarchical government j and 
this temptation will naturally engage them to go greater 
lengths than their principles would otherwife carry them. 
Their ahtagonifls, who are difappointed in their ambi- 
tious aims, throw themfelves into the party whole fenti- 
ments incline them to be moft jealous of royal power, 
and naturally carry thofe fentiincnts to a greater height 
than found politics 'will juftify. Thus Court and Country ^ 
which are the genuine offspring of the British govern- 
ment, are a kind of mixed parties, and are influenced 
both by principle and by intereft. The heads *of the 
faftions are commonly mofi governed by the latter mo- 
tTve ; the inferior members of them by the former. 

As to ccclefiafUcal parties, we may obferve, that, in 
all ages of riie worid, priefts have been enemies to li- 
berty ; and it is certain, that this fteady condudt of 
theirs inuii liave fnen ft.unde(>i>n fixed reafons of inte- 
Te.if aiii! imbmon. l.iberiy of tfunking and of expref- 
fing our thoughts, is always fatal to pricftly power, aod 
tg thofe pious irauds on which it is commonly fouqdi d j 
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and, by an infalHMc connexion, which prevails araep^; 
all kinds of liberty, this privilege can never be enjoyed;, 
at leaft has never yet been enjoyed, but in a free go- 
vernment. Hence it mult happen, in fuch a con{fit,tj- 
tion as that of Great Britain, that the eltabiilheti 
clergy, while things are in their natural fituation, vvil 
al'vays be of the Coarf party; as, on the contrary, dif-f 
feniers ot all kinds will be of the Cotmfr^’-party ; fince 
they can never hope for that toleration whigh they. 
Hand in need of, but by means Qfjpur free government. 
A!i princes that have aimed atfdefpotic power, liavc 
known of whai importance it was togain theeftablilhiffli' 
clergy: As the clergy, on their pan, have Ihown a 
great facility in entering into the views of fuch princes *. 
Gustavos Vaza was, perhaps, the only ambitious 
monarch that ever deprefled the church, at tlie faii’c 
time that he difeouraged liberty. But the exorbitant 
power of the bilhops in Swu^den, who, at that' time, 
overtopped the crown itf'elf, together with their attach- 
ment to a foreign family, was the reafbn of his embra- 
cing fuch an iinufual fvftemof politics. 

This obfervaiioii, concerning the (uopenfity of priefb i 
to the roverrm'.eru of a finglb perfon, is not true witli 
regard to one feft only. The Prvjbyterian and Cahimlllv 
clcigy VI Holland were protefl-d Ineiids to the fatiuly 
of Og.woii ; as the Attaimans, w'ho were elleemed 
hereticA, were of the Louves tein fadion, and zealous 
for liberty. Hut if a prince have the choice of both, it is 
eafy to fee, that he will prefer the epifcopal to the prelby- 
•trnin‘ioVn. cf government ; both becaufe of the greater 
affinity Ivfweeli monarchy and epifcopacy,'and becaufe of 
the facility, which he will find, in fuch a government, 
of ruling ‘he clergy, by means of their ecclcfiafticai fu- 
periots f. ». 

‘ If 


* Judffii fibi ipfi reges imptfuere; qui mobilitate vulgiexpirifi, re- 
fumpta, pet .irma dominatione ; fugas civium, urbium evcrfioiiis. fra- 
trum, coiijugum,'. parentum ncces, aliaque folita regibus aufi, fiiper- 
il<t'ouem fi.vebaut; quia honor facerdotii firmamentum poUnii* 
' affuinebatur Tacit, hiji. lib. v. m 

•{: Populi imperium juxia libertatem:. paucorum domiaatio 
titlidini proprior eft. Tacit. Ann, lib, vi. 


I 
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If we confider the firft rife of parlies in England, 
during the great rebellion, we (hall bbferve, that it was 
conformable to this general theory, and that the I'pecies 
e<( government gave birth to them, by a regular and inial- 
NliVlc operation. The English conftitution, before i hit 
period, had lain in a kind of confufion ; yet fo as that the 
fubjetifs pofleffed many noble ptiviliges, w'hich, though 
hot exaftly bounded and fecured by law, were uuiver- 
fally deemed, from long poffeffion, to belong to them as 
their birth-right. An ambitious, or rather a miTguided, 
prince arofe, who deemed all thefc privileges to be con- 
ceffioiis of his predcceffors, revocable at pleafure ; and, in 
profccution of this, principal, he openly afted in violation 
of liberty Tluring the courfe of fcveral years. Ne- 
ceflity at laft conltrained him to call a parliament : The 
fpirit ol libcfty arofe and fpread itfelf : The prince being 
without any fupporr, was obliged to grant every thing 
required of him : And his enemies, jealous and impla- 
cable, fet no bounds to their prctenfions. Here then 
btgan thole contclfs, in which it was no wonder that 
men of that age were divided into different parties ; fince, 
even at this day, the impartial arc at a lofs to decide 
concerning the juftice of* the quarrel. I'he prctenfions 
of the parliament, if yielded to, broke the balance of the 
■ conftitution, by rendering the government almoft entirely 
republican. li not yielded to, the nation was, perhaps, 
ftill in danger of abjblutc power, from the fettled prin- 
ciples and inveterate habits of the king, which had plain- 
ly appeared In every conceflion that he had been con- 
llrained to make to his people. In this queltiofi, fo deli- 
cate and uncertain, men naturally fell to the fide which 
tSTffis inoft conformable to their ufual principles ; and the 
more paiftonare lavourers of monarchy declared for the 
king, as the zealous friends of liberty fided witli the 
payiiaincnt. i’he hopes of fuccefs being nearly t qual 
on both Tides, interejl had no. general influence in tliis 
Tonteft: So tliat Round head and Cavalier were 
merely parties of principle ; neither of which difowned 
cj^ther monarchy or liberty ; but the former party inclined 
VoL.. I. £ ' moll: 
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mod to the republican part of our government, the latte^r 
to the monarchical/ In this refpcfl:, they may be con- 
lidered as court and country-party, enflamcd into a civil • 
war, by an unhappy concurrence of circumflanccs, ant! 
by the turbulent fpitit of the age. The commonwealth'^ 
men, and the partisans of abfolutc power, lay concealed* 
m both parties, and formed but an inconfiderable part 
of them . 

The clergy had concurred with the king s arbitrary' 
defigns y and, in return, were allowed to perfecute their 
adverfaries, whom they called heretics and fcliifmatics. 
The eftabliflicd clergy were epifcopal ; the non-con- 
lormilts preibyterian: So that all things concurred to 
throw the forni'^r, without referve, into the king's party ; 
and the latter into that of the parliament. 

Every one knows the event of this quarfcl ; fatal io 
the king firit, to the parliament afterwards. Alter inaiiy 
confufions and revolutions, the royal family was at hit 
reftored, and the ancient government re^cftabliihed. 
CriARLisIL was not made wifer by the example of hi: 
father; but profecuted the fame meafures, though, at 
firft, with more fecrecy and caution* New parties 
under the appellation of H7j?^aud Tcry^ which have cen- 
tiniied ever fincc to confound and diflraft our govern- 
ment. "J'o determine the nature of tliefe parties is, per- 
haps, one of the moft difficult problems that can be met 
with, and is a proof that hiftory may contain (lueRions-. 
as uncertain as any to be found in the moll abflraci 
fcierces. have feen the conduct of thJ two parties, 
duiinj»t>? courfe of feventy years, in a vafl variety cl 
circnaiflaiiccs, poffcfl'ed of power, and tfcprlved oi h, 
during peace and during war: Perfons, who proLiS 
ihemfelves ol one fide or other, we meet with every hour, 
hi company, jn cur pleafures, in our ferious ccciipa- 
tions: Vi7e ourfeSves are conflrained, in a manner, 
take party ; and living in a country ol the higheR liberty, 
every one may openly declare all his lentlmeats aud 
opinions : Yet are we at a lofs to tell the nature, preien- 
fions, and principles of the different factions. 
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vVhfn we compar- tht* pamei- Whig and 'foRv 
wirtrthofe of Round head and I-a^vaher^ iht n\o)l 
obvious difference that appears betwetji confnhs 

in, the principles of fajfive obedience and indefeafihk 
^hichwerc but little heard of among the Cavaliers* but 
frecame the univerfal doftrine, and were '(he ucd the 
sntrue charafteriftic, of a Tory. Were thefe princif>Ies 
^aflied into their molt obvious confequences, they imply 
lormal ^enunciation of all our liberties, and an avowal 
^of abfoI\ite monarchy ; fiace nothing can be a greater 
abfurdity than a limited power, wdiich muft not be re- 
^/ifted, even when it exceeds its limitations. But as the 
^ moft rational principles are ofteh but a weak counter- 
poife ’to pafuem-j'^h i?i no wonder that thcleabfurd prin- 
ciples were found too weak for that tffoft, '^ I'he I'o* 
KIES, as rne^ were enemies to opprefli^m ; and nlfo as 
•^iIkolishmen, they were enemies to arbu^ary power. 

Their, zeal for liberty was, perhaps, Icfs fervent than 
} that of their antagonifls; but was fufficient "o make 
Lfhem forger all their general principles, whi.i they law 
r?)iem(elves openly threatened with a fubverlion ol the 
micient government, From thefe fentiments arofe tlic 
Revolution ; an event of ^mighty confcqucnce, and the 
hnneft foundation of British liberty. I'hc couduct: 
-or the Tories, during that event, and alter it, will 
afford us a true infight into the nature (jf that party. 

In the /irfi place, they appear to have tin ge- 
tiuiue fentiments of Britons iniheir affection lor hi ^T- 
ty, and in their determined refolmion not lo facriiice 
it to any abllracl principle wbatfoever, or to any ima- 
ginary rights ,of princes. This part of their chariietcr' 
iwight jultly have been doubted of before the Revolution^ 
troru the obvious tendency of their avowxd principles, and 
liom their compliances with a court, which feerned to 
gniijic Jntle ilcret of its arbitrary defigns. 'fhe Revoiuf'vA: 
liiiovvcd them to have been, in this rclpcct, nothmg but 
w genuine coia4 party^ fuch a5 might be ex])ede*J in a 
-British government: That hjfLoven of liberty^ but 
greater lovers of ?nrmar(t)y. it muff, however, be conhilrd^ 

^ " 1: 2 . 
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that they carried their monarrhical principles farther, 
even in praftice, but more lo in theory, than was, in ahy 
degree, confiftent with a limited governmcui. 

Secondly^ Neither their principles nor JtFeftions co i- 
curred, entirely or'heartilv, wi'h rhe fcttltinent made ar 
the Revolution, vtr with that w!,ich has fjnee taken plaa% 
pait of their charafter may letiii oppofitc to the 
former; fince any other fettlement, in tiiole circuirl- 
ffances of the nation, muft probably have been d -n- 
gerous, if nut fatal to liberty. Bu'^ the fteart of tn.in is 
made n> reconcile contrad''ffi'»ns‘; .nd this conrradift on 
is not greater than that between pajfive obtdta.ee anu fhc' 
refinance employed a* the Revolution., A 1 ory, tfee- 
hT-e, fmce/hc Revolution, may be t;i fined ii ~a ‘r w wo s, 
robe a lover of monarchy, tboughwithout aban^ning Itbet ry; 
and a partizan of the family of brii’iRT ^\!- a \% 1,10 
may be defined to be a lover of libeity, though WtW.t'. <i 
renouncing monarchy ; and a friend to the fettlement 'i> k 
Pro I ESTANT line, 

Thcfe different views, with regard to the fettle it ■ 
of the crown, were accidental, bu, intural dditit 0 
the principles of the court and countiy parties, unch 
are the genuine divifions in the Bri i isn govrrnineiiU 
A paffionatc lover of monaichy i- apt to be difple,’ at 
any change of the iucceffion, «ts I'avoiiring too mu t' 
a commonwealth : A paflionate lover oi nbi ny ifi .j, o 
tipiik that ev^ery part of the government ougiu r . ic 
fubordinate to the imcrefls of liberty. 

Some, who will not venture to alfert, ‘that the ■ af 
difti rencs between Whig and loR^ was !o(l at .ae 
Ra'dutien, hen inc aied to think, tnac .'It; y.ll'erence is 
now abolilhi d, and that affairs are fo tar rr rui r.eu to tfreir 
natural ftate, that there are at prelent no (iilnr paiiies 
Ui, hut^court &iid country ; that is, mt.i ">' 0, by 
intereft or principle, are attached either to uio.’« dry* or 

li .eriy. I he I'oRtES have been lo loiit; obi ' to 

alk in the re])ublic A ftylc, that ihcy'frtiu . t 
'd< converts 01 thtimdves by their hypocrif). » 

. ' embracea the fentiments, us well as langur,; 
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their/ ad verfaries. I'here are,, however, very confider- 
afifriemains of that party in I’.ngeand, with all their 
ild ptejudiccs ; and a proof that court and country are 
r«t oui only p<rties, is, that al moll all the diffenters 
'ifjdi* with the court, and the lower clergy, at leaft of 
yle church of Eng tan e», with the oppolition. This 
niay convince us, that fome oias Hill hangs upon our 
ton dilution, fome extrinfic weight, which turns it from 
Tts natural courfe, and caufes a conlufion in our 
parties'*. 


E S S A Y X. 

Of Superstition and Enthusiasm. 


cr^ilAT the corruption of the bejl things produces the nvorji^ 
is grown into a maxim, and is commonly proved, 
among otrier inftances, by the pernicious effects of fii- 
psrliition and entbujiafm, the corruptions of true religion. 

Thefe two fpecics of falfe religion, though both per- 
nicious, are yet of a very different, and even of a con- 
trary nature. The mind of man is fubjeft to certain 
unaccountable terrors and apprehenfions, proceeding 
cither from the unhappy iituation of private* or public 
affairs, froiil*il! health, from a gloomy and melancholy 
•** - E 3 dif. 

Some of the opinions delivered in thefe Eflays, with repfard to 
:he public traiifaftions in the laft century, the Aythor, on more ac- 
c::amir)ation, found rcafon to retrad\ in his Hijlory at 

Britain. And as he would not enflave himfelf to the fyiKniS of 
either parly, lulthcr would he fetter his judgment by hi.i own pre- 
conceived opinions and principles; noi^ he afliamcd to acknowlc^': 
kid midakes. Thefe miftakes were indeed, at that time, almoil uri* 
•jetC'd ill this kiogdom. 
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difpofltion, or fro’n fhe concurreiice of a!! ihefe cir 
flancts. In fu S a ft'afe of mind, infinite unknown 
are dreaded from unknown agents ; and where 
objefts of terror are wanting, the foul, affive to iti. 
own prejudice, and foflering its predominant inclination, 
linds imaginary ones, to whole power and malevolence t> 
lets no limits. As thefe cnemie.s are entirely invifible 
and unknown), the methods taken to appeafe then) are 
eq)ial!y unaccountable, and confifl in ceremonies, ob- 
feTvances, iiiortitlc. tions, faerifices, prtTtnts, or in any 
practice, however abfurd or frivolous, which either folly 
or knavery recommends to a blind and tenified credulity. 
AVraknt'fs, fear, melancholy, together whh icruorance, 
aie, rlierelore, the true fources of Superstition. 

Ijut the miudof man is alfo'fubjecf to an unaccountable 
flcvatlon and picfumption, arifing from prorperou' 
fuccefs, Irom luxuriant health, from ftrong fpirite; or 
irom a bold and confident difpofltion. In fuch a ftatc 
of mind, tlie imagination fwtils with great, but coulufed 
cone ptious. to which no fublunary beauties or enjoy,-* 
inenis can correfpond. Every thing mortal and pt tilhrdole 
vanifiiis as unwur'hy of attention. And a full range is’ 
given to the fancy to the inv.lible regions or worbi oj 
, w tre the foul is at liberty to indulge itfeli' io 
V imagination which may be If fuit it- prefer.t tail-, 
ofition, Hence arife raptures, tranloorts, and 
■t !'i'"i 0- id fancy ; and confidence and preiump- 
t‘Tici 1 .>!;ng, cheie raptures, being altogether 
c.t .'iCi a.uj’ ah'", and feeuiin^ quite brYond^hc reach ci 
t'uv oolirt ir) facilities, are attributed to the immediate 
in *'{>'. ration of th.it Pivine Being, who iS the object ci' 
d' votion ? Ill a little time, the ini'pircd perfon comes^To 
rij'. ’d l.in.felf as a diitinguHhed favourite of the Di- 
vin- y; and wihi r> this frenzy once takes place, wbidi i„ 
th- luinmit of t mbufiafid, every whimfy is conrecrato-l 
i Inman realon, and cvem morality, are rejected as iaila 
( ious guides ; And tlip fanatic madman delivers bimLh 
.oei, blitidiy and wiih'-ut referve, to the fuDprfc..; 
iJJaples of the fpirit, and to infpiration from above-.’ 


evfls 

reaf 
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pridcj prefumptioriy a warm inagfnaUon, to.^ ether 
with i^enorancc, are therefore the >rue fources of Eu- 

THU SI ASM, 

j Thefe two fpecies of falfe religion might atlbrd occa- 
\fion 10 many fpeculations ; but I Hiall confine my rdf, at 
4jrefeiit, to a few refieflions concerning their diirv.rent 
^influence on government and fociety. 

My firft reflexion is, T^/jaf fuperfiition is favourahU to 
' friefny^ power ^ and enthuftajm not lefs or rgtijer wore con* 

^ Srary to it than found reafon and philofophy. As fuperfU- 
, tion is founded on fear, fofrow, and a deprellion of fpJ- 
rixs. it reprefents the nian to himfdf in fuch dcfpicabk 
colours, that he appears^ unworthy* in his own eyes, of 
approaching the Divine prefence, and naturally has re- 
^ourfe to aay*other perfon, whofe fandity of life, or per- 
haps impudence and cunning, have made him be fup- 
i more favoured by the Divinity, To hrin the fu- 
perftnious intrufl their devotions : To his care they re- 
commend their prayers, petitions, and facrifices : And 
by his means they hope to render their addrdfes accep- 
table to their incenfed Deity. Hence the origin of 
Priests, who may juftly be regarded as an inveiuioa 
of a tiihoroiis and abje6t luperflition, which, ever diffi- 
dent of itfelf, dares not offer up its own devotions, bu: 
ignorantly thinks to recommend itfelf to the Divinity 
by the mediation of his fuppofed friends and fervauts* 
As fuperfiition is a confiderable ingredient in ahnolt all 
religions, even the moft fanatical, there being notliing 
bm philofophy able entirely to conquer thefe unaccouii- 
lable terrors; hence it proceeds, tliat in aluicjt every 
feft of religion there are priefts to be found : Bur rfie 
^iironger mixture there is of fuperllition, the higher is 
the authority of the priefthood* 

On the other hand, it may be obferved, that all en- 
.ahufiafts have been free from the yoke*of ccclcfialtics, 
and have expreffed great indei>endence in their devotion ; 
with a conte/hpt of forms, ceremonies, and traditions. 
.The fakers are the moft egregious, though, at tiie fame 
the moft innocent cnthufialls that have yet been 
E known; 
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known ; and arc, perhaps, the only fc£t that b 'e 

admitted priefts amongft them 'Wielndepc 

the I'.NGi.isH fectaries, approach neareft to ' 

in fanatic'lhi, and in their freedom from pricfti onda gtf-. 

The Vrefbylerians follow alter, at an equal uiflancc in 

bplh paiticulars. )n Ihnrt, this obfervation is fou>’ ' • 

inexperience; and will alfo appear to be fr 

reafon, if we confider, that, as enthufiafm ar 

prefumptuous pride and confidence, it think? 

ciendy qualified to approach the Divinity v .lOiit any 

human mediator. Its rapturous devotions are fo fervent. 

that it even imagines itfelf allually i'’ ’ 

the way of contemplarinn and iuwi. 

makes it ncg'l- ft all thofV outward .mu oo 

ferv-jnees, to \xhidi the aililiance of the prieUs appe 

fo requifite in the eyes o( tiieir fuperflitious vot' 

The fanatic consecrates liimitll, and bellows on h 
peiTon a facred chat after, much fuperior to what lonn; 
and ccrcnKnioiis inflitutioi.s can confer on any othe 

My fecond refleftion w ith regard to thefe fpecics 
fair* rdigion is. That rchgior.s,'iut<icb partake cf cnthvfta 
are, on their firfl rife^ more furious and violent than ti 
which partake of fuperjUtion ; huHn a link time become aiort 
gentle and snodcrate. The violence of this fpecies of re- 
JigiotK when excited by noveby, and animated by o])po- 
fiiioTt. appc'ar.s from numbcrlefs inltances ; of the u^na- 
bapnfti in OiiRMAHY, the Camifars in FRAtjo,. the i.r- 
vclkrs and other fanatics in England, and the C>,vcnani^ 
tc-s ill Scotland. Entiiuliafin being founded on ftrong 
fjlirits, and a prefumptuous boidnefs ol charaftcr, it na- 
turaliy beget.s the uiofl extreme refolution's ; efpecialJy 
aft' r it rifes to that height as to infpire the deluded fa' 
Datic with the opinion of divine illuminations, and with 
a contempt for^the common rules of reafon, i.Toralitv, 
and prudence. 

It is thiLs enthufiafm praduces the mod cruel dilbrder; 
in humtu) foc'eiy ; but its fury is like that of thu^idcr 
and tf :i;p(,l!, whicli cxhault thcmfelves in a little tirne^ 
•Eiid kiT'C tlie air more calm and ferene than bt'nrc. 

. -Whr.i 
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‘lyhjfn the firfl fire of enthufiafm is fptiit, men naturally, 

. ai feds, fink into the gfeaith reiniffaefs and 
^ icred matters; there being no body ot aiea 
i-fniong fhem, endowed with fufficitjnt authoruy, whofc 
intereft is concerned to fupport the religious fpirit : No 
iites, no ceremonies, no holy obfervances, which may 
k " into the common train of life, and preferve the 
ciplcs from oblivion. Superftition, on thc 
, teals in gradually and infenfibly ; renders men 
me and fubmiffivc ; is acceptable to the magilh ate, and 
ems inoiTcnfive to the people : Till at lalt the prieft, 
g fu ndy eftablifhed his authority, becomes the ty- 
' human focicty, by his endlefs con- 

.M >, and religious wars. Howfmooih- 

.he itOMi K-nurch advance in her acquifition of 
’* 1? But into what difmal convulfions did fhc throw 
^ OPE, in order to maintain it? On the other hand, 

O i. * iaries, who were formerly fuch dangerous bigots, 
.ire now become very free reafoners; the ^^akrrs 
"cern to approach nearly the only regular body of DeiJIs 
n the univeiTe, the Literati^ or the difciplcs df Confu- 
in China’^. 

iViv oblervalion*on this head is, That [uperjlition 
is an JULiiiy to civil liberty^ a?7d enlhufiafrn a jnend to it* 
As (uprriiition grouns under the doininion of piieilr, 
and enthufiafm is deftruftivc ot all ecclefiaftical power, 
this jufiicicndy accounts for the prefent obfen''atian. Not 
to mention, that enthufiafm, being the infirmity of bold, 
and ambitious tcippers, is naturally accompanied with a 
fpirit of liberty ; /as fup^rftition, on the conSVaFy, rcit- 
dc!s men taihe and abjeft, and fits them for llavcry. 
*vVeJeain from English hiltory, that during the civil 
c\'?.ri\ ihefhdej>endcnts and though the molt oppofitc 

in their religious principles ; yet were ignited in their 
ones, and were alike paffionare for a common- 
wealth. And fmee the origin of Whig and Tory^ the 
leaders of the jyAjfgj have either been Dei/ls orprofctlA^- 
'fi^aJinarians in their principles; that is^ friends to loJe- 

ration, 

'■>^The C/iSNcaE Literati have no priefts or ecckfiaiUcal eli:a.Uhhment< 
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ration, and indifferent to any particuiar ofChriJlt^.s: 
While the fcftaries', who have all a ftrong tinfture of 
enthufiafni, have always, without exception, cphrurreci 
with that party in defence of civil liberty. The refem • 
blance in their fuperftitions long united the high-church 
Tories and the Roman Catholics^ in fupport of prerogative 
and kingly power ; though experience of the tolerating, 
fpirit of the Whigs feems of late to have reconciled the 
Catholics to that party. ^ 

The Molinijls and Janfenifls in Fxance have a thou- 
fand unintelligible difputes, which arc not worthy the 
refletlion of a man of fenfe : But what principally di-' 
lHnguijhe.s thefe two fefts, and alone merits attention.’ 
is the different fpirit of their religion. The Molinijls 
conducted by the are great friends to fuperftiiion, 

rigid obfervers of external forms and ceremonies, and 
devoted to the authority ol the priefts, and to tradition.' 
The JanfeniJls are enthufiafts, and zealous promoters of 
the paflionate devotion, and of the inward life ; little 
inlluenced by authority ; and, in a word, but half 
Catholics. The confequences are exaCtly conformable 
to the foregoing reafoning. The Jefuits are the tyrants 
of the people, and the Haves ’of the court ; And the 
Janfenifls preferve alive the fmall fparks of the love 
of liberty, which are to be found* in the French na- 
tion. 


ESSAY 



Dignity or Meanness of Human 
Nature. 


>^’:T^HERE are certain fefts which fecretly form them- 
" Telvcs in the learned world, as well as fatlions in 


pontic‘ai'Y^"fi« though fomctinies they come not to 
)peri rupture, they give a different turn to the way.; 
of thinking of thofe who have taken part on either fide. 
The rnoft remarkable of this kind are the fe^ts founded 
on the different fentiments with regard to the dignity of 
human nature; which is a point that feems to have di- 
vided philofophtrs and poets, as well as divines, from 
the beginning of the world to this day. Some exalt cur 
fpccies to the fldes, and reprefent man as a kind of hu- 
man demigod, who der'g/cs his origin from heaven, and 
retains evident marks of his lineage and defeent. Others 
‘ infill upon the blind fides of human nature, and candif- 
cover liothing, except vanity, in which man furpaffes 
the other animals, whom he affecls fo much to defpife. 
If au author poffcfs the talent of rhetoric and declama- 
tion, he cotnmonly takes part with the former : if his 
turn lie tov/ards irony and ridicule, he naturally; throws 
himfc'it into ^he other extreme. 

1 am far from thinking that all thofe who have depre- 
•dated our fpecies have been enemies to virtue, and have 
expofed the frailties of their fellow-creatures with any 
bad intention. On the contrary, I anf fcnfible that a 
delicate fenfe of morals, efpecially when attended with 
a fplenetic temper, is apt to give a man a difguft of the 
.^wofid, and to make him confidcr the common courfeof 
affairs with too much indignation. I muff, how- 
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ever, be of opinion, that the fentiments of thofe, who 
are inclined to think favourably of mankind, are tin re 
advanrageous to virtue than the contrary jir'incir-i? s, 
which give us a mean opinion of our nature. ' Whi ii a 
man is prepoffeffed ‘with a high notion ot his rank and 
character in the creation, he will naturally endeavour t(. 
a£l up to it, and will fcoin to do a bafeor vicious afliony." 
which might fink him below that figure which he makes ' 
in his own imagination. Accordingly we firiii, tnat' 
our polite and fafhionable moralilts infift upon this topic, 
and endeavour to reprefent vice as unworthy of man, as^ 
well as odious in itfelf. 

We find few difputes that are not founded on fome 
ambiguity in the expreflion ; and I am^pel'toade'd',' that 
the prefent difpute, concerning the dignity or meannei's 
of human nature, is not more exempt from it than any 
other. It may therefore be worth while to confider^ 
what is real, and what is only verbal, in this contro- 
verfy. 

That there is a natural difference between merit and^ 
demerit, virtue and vice, wifdom and folly, no reafon- 
able man will deny: Yet it is evident, that in affixing 
the term which denotes cither oar approbation or blame, 
wc are commonly more influenced by comparifon than 
by any fixed unalterable (landard in the nature of things. 
In like manner, quantity, and extenfion, and bulk, are 
by every one acknowledged to be real things: But when 
we call any animal great or iittle, we always form a fe- 
cret comparifon between that animal and others of the 
fame fpecies ; and it is that comparifon which regulates 
our judgment concerning its greatnefs. A dog and a 
horfe may be of the very fame fize, while the one is au» 
mired for the greatnefs of its bulk, and the other for the 
Imailucfs. W^hen I am prefent, therefore, at any dif- 
pute, I always confider with myfelf, whether it be a 
ftion of comparifon or not that is the fubjett of the con- 
troverfy j and if it be, whether the difputants compare 
the fame ohjeds together, or talk of things that are 
■widely different, 

^ ? In 
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N Informing our notions of human nature, we are apt 
to'^tiiake a comparifon between men and animals, the 
only creatures endowed with thought that fall under our 
fcjifes. Certainly this comparifon is favourable to man- 
kind. On the one hand, we fee a creature, whofc 
;fjioughts are not limited by any narrow bounds, either 
of place or rime ; who carries his refearches into the moft 
diifant regions of this globe, and beyond this globe, to 
planet's and heavenly bodies ; looks backward to 
confider the firft origin, at lead, the hiftory of human 
racr ; cads his eye forward to fee the influence of his 
•uClions upon pofterity, and the judgments which will 
be formed of his.charafler a thoufand years hence ; a 
Great ure,"wh‘o traces caufes and effefts to a great length 
and intricacy ; CAtrafts general principles from particular 
.appearances*, improves upon his difcoverics; corrects 
iii> miltakes ; and makes his very errors profitable. On 
the tUher hand, we are prefented with a creaturonthe 
very reverie of this; limited in its obfervations and 
^rcafoiiings to a few lenfible objefts which furround 
lit; withwiiL enriofity, without forefight; blindly con- 
’ Jiiiltei by infiincl, and attaining, in a fhort time, its 
utmuii pcrfedioti, beyond which it is never able to 
advatice a fingic Itep. What a wide diftercnce is there 
'between th- fe creatures! And how exalted a notion 
mnli we entertain of the former, in comparifon of the 
latter ! 

I’lu re are two means commonly employed to deftroy 
this conculfibn: Firft, By making an unfair reprefenta- 
tum oi the cafe, and infitting only upon the weakntlfco 
t)f I. liman natare. And fecondly. By forming a new and 
fecrit comparifon between man and beings of the nioft 
perfect wifilom. Among the other excellencies of man, 
this is one, tliathe can form an idea of pe^feftions much 
iJ^yo'id wliat he has experience of in himfelf ; and is not 
liiiutcd in iii-i conception of wifdom and virtue. lie can 
'■ealilyy ex.ilt liiMiotions, and conceive a degree ofknow- 
w ;ch, when compared to his own, will make 
■4ic-taui.r appear very contemptible, and will caufe tn<^ 
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difference between that and the fagacity of animals.- in sr 
manner, to difappear and vanifh. Now this beiiigiU 
point in which all the , world is agreed, that human 
undt-rftanding falls infinitely fliort of perfcft wifdom, it 
is proper we ihould know when this comparifon takes 
place, that we may not difpute where there is no real 
difference in our fentiments. Man falls much more 
ihort of perfc£l wifdom, and even of his own ideas of 
petfeft wifdom, than animals do of man; yet ihe laae*-- 
difference is fo confidcrable, that nothing but a compa ' 
rifon with the former can make it appear of little mo- 
ment. 

It is alfo ufual to compare one man with another ; and 
finding very few whom we can call iviJe'5}!'‘otrtuous, we 
are apt to entertain a contemptible notion of our fpecies 
in general. That we may be fcnfible of the fallacy of 
this way of reafoning, we may obferve, that the honour, 
able appellations of wife and virtuous, are not annexed to 
any particular degree of thofe qualities of tvifdom and 
virtue; butarife altogether from the comparifon we make 
between one man and another. When we find a man, who 
arrives at fuch a pitch of wifdom as is very uncommon, 
we pronounce him a wife man i So that to fay, there arc 
few wife men in the world, is really to fay nothing ; 
lince it is only by their fcarcity that they merit that 
appellation. Were the lowcft of our fpecies as wife as 
Tu LLY or lord Bacon, we Ihoulddill have reafon to fay 
that there are few wife men. For in that cafe wc fhould 
exalt our notions of wifdom, and Ihould not*pay a fingu- 
hr horiiiiK to any one who was not Angularly diltinguilh- 
cd by his talents. In like manner, I have heard ic ob- 
ferved by thoughtlefs people, that there are few women 
poffeffcd of beauty, in comparifon of thofe who want it : 
not cohlidering, that we beftow the epithet of beautiful 
only on luch as poffcfs a degree of beauty that is com- 
mon to then^with a few. .The fame degree of beauty iiT 
a woman is called deformity, which is treated as real 
beauty in one of our fex. 

As it is ufual, in forming a notion our tc . 
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tomparJ it with the other fpecies above or below it, or to 
compare the individuals of the fpecies among thcmfelvcs ; 
fo we often compare together the different motives or 
aftyating principles of human nature, in order to regu- 
i^te our judgment concerning it. And, indeed, this is 
the only kind of comparifon which is worth our atten- 
tion, or decides any thing in the prefent queftion. Were 
^our, fclfi(h and vicious principles fo much predominant 
our' focial and virtuous as is alfertcd by foiuc pht- 
Molophcrs, we ought undoubtedly to entertain a contempt- 
ible notion of human nature. 

There is much of a difpute of words in all this coiicro- 
vprfy. When a man denies the fincerity of all public 
fpirit or affcttion to a country and community, 1 am at 
a lofs what to think of him. Perhaps he never felt this 
paflion in fo clear and diftin^ a manner as to remove all 
his doubis concerning its force and reality. But when 
he proceeds afterw^ards to rejeft all private friendfhip, if 
no intereft or felf-love intermix itfclf, I am then con- 
fident that he abufes terms, and confounds the ideas of 
things ; (ince it is impoffible for any one to be fo felfi/li, 
or rather fo ftupid, as to make no difference between 
one man and another, and^ive no preference to qualities, 
which engages his approbation and efteem. Is he alfo, 
lay 1, as infenlibic to anger as he pretends to be to friend- 
fliip ? And does injury and wrong no more afi’eft him 
than kindnefs or benefits? Irapoflible: Redoes noiki' ^w 
himfeif: He has forgotten the movements of bis heart; 
or rather he makes ufe of a different language from the 
refl of his countrymen, and calls not things by thflirpro-^ 
per names. What fay you of natural affeftion? (I fub- 
jfiin) Is that alfo a fpecies of fclf-love? Yes ; All is felf- 
isve. ' Tunr children are loved only bccaufc they are 
vours : Tour friend for a like reafon : And your country 
'^engages you only fo far as it has a connedion yHithysur- 
felf: Were the idea of fcif jemoved,. ndthing would 
afteft you : Yofi would be altogether unadive and infen- 
t'lble*: Or, it you ever gave yourfelf any niovement, i: 

, “^^oyld only be from vanity, and a defire of fame and 
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reputation to this fame felf. I am willing, repfy I, to 
receive your interpretation of human aftions, pro\‘idcd 
you admit the fafls. That fpecics pf felf-love, which 
difplays itfelf in kindnefs to others, you muft allow to 
have great influence over human aftions, and even 
greater, on many occafions, than that which remains iy 
its original lhape and form. For how few are there, 
who, having a family, children, and relations, do .no' 
fpend more on the maintenance and education of th^/e 
than on their own pleafures? This indeed, you 
obferve, may proceed from their felf-love, fince the 
profperity of their family and friends is one, or the chief, 
of tlieir pleafures, as well as their chief honour. Be 
you alfo one of thefe felfilh men, and you are fure of 
ev'ery one’s good opinion and good will ; or, not to flioch 
your ears with the'e expreflions, the felt love of every 
one, and mine among the reft, will then incline us to 
ferve you, and fpeak well of you. 

In my opinion, ‘here are two things which have led 
aftray thofe philofopheis that have infitted fo much or. 
the V ’fithnels of man In the jir/i place, they found, 
that every aCl of virtue or friendthip was attended with a- 
fccret pleafure ; whence they concluded, that tricndfhip 
and virue could not be difinterefted. But the fallacy of 
this is u' vious. The virtuous fentiment or paffion 
produces the p!eafur<“, and does not arife from it. 1 lee! 
a pleafure in doing good to my friend, becaufe I love 
him ; but do not love him for the fake of tiiat 
pleafure. 

. In the fecond place, it has always been found, that the 
virtuon are far from being indifferent- to praife j and 
therelore they have been reprefented as a fet of valn-glo- 
rious men, who had nothing in view but the applauL i 
of otht'is. But this alfo is a fallacy. It is very unjult 
in the world,* when they find any tinflure of vanity iii^a^ 
laudable adtion, to dcprc^ciate it upon that account, or 
aferibe it entirely to that motive. The" cafe is not th<r' 
fame with vanity as with other pafllons. Where ava- 
rice or revenge enters into any fcemingly virtuous adliou, , 
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•it Is difEcult for us to determine how far it enters, and 
it is natural to fiippofe it the foie d^uatiiig principle. 

' But vanity is fo clofely allied to virtue, and to love the 
,f:Mhe of laudable adions approaches fp near the love of 
Ifiudable aftions for their own fake, that thefe paflions 
. -.se more capable of mixture than any other kinds of 
t-afTcftion; and it is ahnolf impoflible to have the latter 
J^witiiout ibme degree of the former. Accordingly we 
5 r>d, tl)at this paffion for glorly is always warped and 
‘ varied according to the particular tafte or difpolition of 
the mind on which it falls, N ero had the lame vanity 
in driving a chariot that Trvjan had in governing the 
c-rupirc with julHcc and ability. To love the glory of 
virtuous deeds is a fure proof of the love of virtue. 


ESSAY XIL 

Of C1V1.L Liberty. 

T hose who employ their pens on political fubjefts, 
free from party-rage and party-prejudices, culti- 
vate a fcience, which, of all others, contributes moft to 
public utility, and even to the private fatisfadion of thofe 
who addid ihemfelvcs to the ftudy of it. I am apt, 
however, to entertain a fufpicion, that the wotltl is (till 
joo young to fix many general truths in politics, which 
\^’ill remain true to the lateft pofterity. We have not as 
ytt had experience of three thoufand years; fo that not 
only the art of reafoning is ftill imperledun this fcience, 
• as in .all others, but we even want lufficient materials 
upon which wf can reafon. Ilfis not fully known, what 
degree of refuicntent, either in virtue or vice, human 
.piture is fufccptiblc of; nor what may be expeded of 
RiJnkind Iroin any great revolution in their education, 
Vojr'K ■ F cuTftoms, 
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cuftoms, or principles. Machiavel was cerfaTnJy a 
great genius ; but'‘having confined his ftudy to the'fu- 
rious and tyrannical governments of ancient times, or ' 
to the little diforderly principalities of Itai^y^ his rca-^ , 
fonings, cfpecialiy upon monarchical government, have 
been iouncl extremely defeffivc ; and there I'carcely'rir • 
any maxim in his Prince^ which fubfequent experience 
has not entirely refuted. A weak prince, lays he, is hila~ 
fable cf rcccivinggosd tounfel ; for if he confult withfeveilfl, 
he will net be able to choofe among their different .counfels. 
If he abandon himfelf to one, that minifler tnay, perhaps, 
have capacity ; but he will not long he a mtnijler : He 
will he fure to difpofjefs his mafter, and place himfelf and his 
family upon the throne. I mention this among many in- 
itances of the errors of that politician, proceeding in a 
great meafure from his having lived in too early an ago 
of the world to be a good judge of political truth. Almolt . 
all the princes of Kusope are at prefent governed by 
their roinillcrs, and have been fo for near two centuries j 
and yet no fuch event, has ever happened, or can poffibly 
happen. Sejanus might prpfcfl: dethroning the Cae- 
sars ; but Fueury, though ever fo vicious, could not," 
while in his fenfes, entertain' the lead hopes of difpof- 
lelTing the Bourbons. 

Trade was never elleemed an affair of date till the lad 
century; and there fcarccly is any ancient writer on 
politics who has made mention of it *. Even the Ita- 
1.1 AN 8 have kept a' profound filence with^^reoard to it, 
tlinugh it has now engaged the chief attention, as well 
•of mirltlbers of date as of fpeculative reafoners. The 
great opulence, grandeur, and military atthievements of 
the two maritime powers, feem fird to have inltndfed 
mankind in the importance of an extenfive coimnerce.'’ 

Having, therefore, intended in this effay to make a 
full comparifon of civil liberty and abfolutc government,* 
and to (how the great adwantages of the former above the ^ 

latter, 

‘ XcNomos mentionsit; but with a doubt if it beof any advaniSge 
to a flatc. E.-J'f (VirtifiV ofiAl* ri iraA.'., &c. XtN. HlI-.RO. PuATj} ' 
, tittally excludes it from his imaginary lepublic. De legibus, lib- o-. 
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VifJcr, I began to entertain a fufpicion, that ho than in 
this age was fufficiently qualified for*fuch an undertake 
ing; a«d that whatever any one fhoul4 advance on that 
h^d, would, in all probability, be. refuted by further 
experience, and be rejefted by poflerity* Such mighty 
%i»\'olutions have happened in human affairs^ and To many 
events have arifen contrary to the expeftation of the 
.ancients* that they arc fuffieient to beget the fufpicion of 
fLH fuathcr changes. 

It had been obferved >by the ancients, that all the 
arts and fciences arofe among free nations ; and that 
the Persians and Egyptians, notwithftanding their 
cafe, opulence, and luxury, made but taint efforts 
towards a reliih in thofe finer plcafurcs, which were 
carried to fuch perteftion by the Greeks, amidft 
continual wars, attended with poverty, and the great- 
eft fimplicity of life and manners. It had alfo been 
obferved, that when the Greeks lofl their liberty, 
though they increafed mightily in riches, by means of 
the conquefts of i^ft.EXANDER ; yet the arts, from that 
moment, declined among them, and have never finces 
been able to raife their head in that climate. Learn- 
ing was tranfplanted tO Rome, the only free nation 
at that time in the univerfe ; and having met with 
fo favourable a foil, it made prodigious Ihoots for above 
a century ; till the decay of liberty produced alfo the 
decay of letters, and fpread a total barbarifm over the 
•world. Frgm thefe two experiments, of which each 
•was double in its kind, and fhowed the fall of learn- 
ing in abfolute governments, as well as its rift in pf*- 
,pular ones, * Longinus thought himfelt fufficicntly 
juftified in aflerfing, that the arts and fciences could 
never ilourifh but in a free government: And in this 
opinion he has been followed by f^veral eminent 
writers ^ in our own country, who either confined 
their view n^erely to ancient fafts, or enterj;^ined too 
grpat a partiality in the favour ot that form of govern- 
.‘inent cftablilhed amongfl us. 

< Fa . But 

* Mr Addison and Lord Shaftessurt- 
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But what would thefe writers have faid to the inftances 
of modern Rome afid of Florence ? Of which tht. for- 
mer carried to perfeftion all the finer arts of fculpture, 
painting, and mufic, as well as poetry, though it groaa- . 
ed under tyranny, and under the tyranny of priefls-t 
while the latter made its chief progrefs in the arts 
fciences after it began to lofe its liberty by the ufi 1 

tion of the family of Mroici, Ariosto, T,i,ss(>, * ' 

tii.FO, mote than Raphael and Michael A/u.i ' 
were not born in republics. And though the Lombard 
fchool was famous as well as the Roman, yet the Vf- 
NET I AMS have had the finallefi: lhare in its honours, 
and feem rather inferior to the other Italians in their 
genius for the arts and fciences. lluBtNh cfLbliflicd 
his fchool at vVntwerp, not at Amstfrdam: Dres- 
den, not Ham BUKO, is the centre of politencis in Gi r- 

MAN Y. 

But the mofi eminent inftance of the flouiifhing of 
learning in abfolute governments is that of Franc i, 
which fcarcely ever enjoyed any cftabiiihed liberty, and 
yet has carried the arts and fciences as pear perfection as 
any other nation. The English are perhaps greater 
philofophcrs j the Italians better painters anti mufi- 
cians ; the Romans were greater orators: But the 
Frtnch are the only peo|)le, except the Grleks, who 
have been at once philolophers, poets, orators, bilto- 
rians, painters, architects, fculptors, and inuficianF. 
With regard to tlie ftage, they have excelled even the 
Greeks, who far excelled the English ; and, in com- 
mon lilt'r^lhcy have in a great meafurc perfected that 
art, the moft ufeful and agreeable of any, I* Art de 
VhrCf the art of lociety and converfation. 

if we confider the Hate of the fciences and polite arts 
in our own country^ Horace’s obfrrvation with regard 
to the Romans may in a great meafurc be applied to 
the Bri'IiIeh. * 

. ■ Sed tn longtm tamen avum 
Matiferunfi hodieque manent veftigia rutis. 


The 
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'■* Th6 elegance and propriety of ftyle have been very 
much neglrdted among us. We haye no diftionary of 
our^anguage, and fcarceJy a tolerable grammar. Tlie 
polite profe we have was writ by a man who is Uill 
‘afivc *. As to Sprat, Locke, and even Temple, they 
kpew too little of the rules of art to be elleeined elegant 
writers. The profe of Bacon,-Har!iington, and Mil- 
is altogether ftifF and pedantic, though their fenfe 
rxcellcnf. Men in this country have been fo much 
occupied in the great difputes of Reli^isn, Politics, and 
Philofopby^ that they had ho rellfh for the feCmingly mi- 
nute obl'ci vations of grammar and criticifin. And tho* 
this turn of thinking niuft have confiderably improved 
OU’ itnfc anh our talent of reafoning, it muft be con- 
fefled, that, even in thofe fciences’ above mentioned, we 
have not any ftandard book which we can tranfmit to 
polferity : and the utmoft we have l6 boaft of are a few 
effays towards a more jull philofophy; which indeed 
promife well, but have not as yet reached any degree of 
perfedion. 

It has become an eftablifhed opinion, that commerce 
. Can never flouriflt but in a free government ; and this 
.. opinion ftetns to be foutided on a longer and larger ex- 
perience tliaii the foregoing with regard to tiie arts and. 
fciences. If we trace commerce in its progrefs through 
Tyre, Athens, Syracuse, Cartiiagi , Vi nice, 
Florence, Genoa, Antwerp, Holland, Engi.and, 
&c. wc fhail alvvay.s hud it to have fixeu its leat in fr' e 
go^ ernmeiirt. I’he three greate ft tiading towns now in 
Lurope are London, Amsterdam, and IIa^buroii ; 
all free cities,^ and protedant. cities, that is, enjoying^ 
‘double liberty. It muft, however, be obferved, that the 
■•great jcaloufy entertained of late with regard to the 
commerce of France, feems to prove, that this maxim 
is no more certain and infallible than the'foregcing, and 
that the fubjecis of an ablbliite prince may become out 
rivals in comilterce as well as in learning. * 

•/Durlt 1 deliver my opinion in an affair of fo much 

F g uncet- 

* Dr Swift. • 
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uncertainty, I would alTert, that, notwithftanding the ef* 
forts of the Frenqh, there is fomething hurtful to com, 
merce inherent in the very nature of abfolutc gov’ern- 
inent, and infcparabic from it ; though tire reafon^^ I 
Ihould allign for this opinion is fomewhat different frohi 
that which is commonly infilled on. Private proper^ 
feems to me almoll as fecore in a civilized Europe ^ 
monarchy as in a republic ; nor is danger much ap 
hended in fuch a government from the violence ot 
fovercign, more than wc commonly dread harih fiouv 
thunder or earthquakes, or 'any accident the mofl unu- 
fual and extraordinary. Avarice, the fpur of induliry, 
is fo obflinate a paffion, and works its way through fo 
many real dangers and difficulties, that it is not likely to 
be feared by any imaginary danger, which is lb fiiiall, 
that it fcarccly admits of calculation. Commerce, there- 
fore, in iny opinion, is apt to decay in abfolute govern- 
ments, not becaufe it is there lefs fecure, but becaufe it 
is lefs honourable. A fubordination of ranks is ablblutely 
neceffary to the fupport of monarchy. Birth, titles, and 
place, mult be honoured above indultry and riches. 
And while thefe notions prevail, all the coiifidcrablc 
traders will be tempted to throw up iheir commerce, in 
order to purchafe fomc of thofe employmeius to which 
privileges and honours are annexed. 

Since I am upon this head, of the alterations which 
time has produced or may produce in politics, 1 mull 
obferve, that all kinds pf government, free and abfo- 
lute, feem to have undergone, in modern times, a great 
change for the better, with regard both to foreign and 
domeltiT*nianagcnient. The balance of po^ucr is a fecret 
in politics fully known only to the prefent age ; and f 
muft add, that the internal Police of Hates has alio re- 
ceived great improvements within the lall century. Wc 
are inforqied by Sallust, that Catii.inl’s army was 
much augmehted by the acceffion of the highwaymen 
about Rbme ; though 1 believe, that all of that prnfe-t- 
iion, who arc at prefent difperfed over Europe, would 
SPioyn: to a regiment. In CicEito’s pleadings to.i: 
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"Mibo, I find this argument, among others, made ufe 
of 10 prove that his client had not affaflinatcd Clodius. 
H*ad Milo, faid he, intended to h^i^e killed Clodius, 
he had not attacked him in the day-time, and at I'uch a 
dlftance' from the city: He bad waylaid him at night 
near the fuburbs, where it might have been pretended 
that he was killed by robbers j and the frequency of the 
accident would have favoured the deceit. This is a fur-. 
prifing proof of the loofe policy of Rome, and of the 
number and force of thefe robbers; fince Ci.omus 
was at that time attended by thirty Haves, wijo were 
completely armed, and fufficiently accuftomed to blood 
and danger in the frequent tumults e^tcited by that fe> 
ditious tribune. 

But though all kinds of government be improved in 
modern times, yet monarchical government feems to 
have made the greatell advances towards periedion. It 
may now be affirmed of civilized monarchies, what was 
formerly faid in praife of republics alone, that they are a 
government of Laws, not of Men. They arc found fufeep- 
tible of order, method, and conftancy, to a-furprifing 
degree. Property is there fecure ; induftry encouraged ; 
the arts flourifh ; and the prince lives fecure among his 
V fubjecls, like a father Stmong his children. There .aro 
'-perhaps, and have been for two centuries, near two 
hundred abfolute princes, great and fmall, in Euaopk ; 
and, allowing twenty years to each reign, we may fup- 
pofe, that there have been in the whole two thoufand 
inonarchs or tyrants, as the Greeks would have called 
them : Yet of thefe there has not been one, not even 
Philip II. of Spain, fo bad as Tiberius, Gwhgul^^, 

• Nero, or Domitian, who were four in twelve amonglt 
, the Roman emperors. It inuft, however, be conleirecl, 
that, though monarchical governments have approached 
nearer to popular ones in gentlcnefs aqd Rabjlity, they 
are ftill inferior. Ouf modern education and culloms 
^infill more huh^anity and moderation than the ancient ; 

F ij, but 

* Fide Fed, in Or, it. pro Mihne, 
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but have not as yet been able to overcome entirely, the.' 
difadvantages of that form of government. 

But here 1 mufl: beg leave to advance a conjcfture., 
which feems probable, but vfrbich pofterity alone can 
fully judge of. f art apt to think, that in monarchical 
governments there is a fource of improvement, and .iii 
popular governments a fource of degeneracy, which m' 
time will bring thefe fpecics of civil polity Hill nearer an 
equality. I'he greateft abufes which arife in Franck^ , 
the moll perfed model of pure monarchy, proceed not. 
from the number or weight of the taxes beyond what 
are to be met with in free countries ; but from the ex- 
penfivc, unequal, arbitrary, and intricate method of le- 
vying them, by which the induftry of the poor, efpe- 
Cially of the peafants and farmers, is in a great nteafure 
difeouraged, and agriculture rendered a beggarly and 
flavilh employment. But to whofe advantage do thefe 
abufes tend? If to that of the nobility, they might be 
efteemed inherent in that form of government, fince the 
nobility are the true fupports of monarchy ; and it is na- 
tural theif intereft Ihoutd be more confulted, in fuch a 
confUtution, than that of the people. But the nobility 
are in reality the chief lofers by this oppreffion, (ince it 
ruins their effaites and beggars their tenants. The only 
gainers by it are the Finangiers^ a race of m(^n rather 
odious to the.nobility and the whole kingdom. If a prince 
or minider, therefore, ihould arife, endowed with fuffi- 
cient difeernment to know bis own and the public inte- 
rcfl, attd with fuilicient force of mind to break through 
ancient cuftoms, we might expedt to fee thefe abufes re- 
medied ;*T'n which cafe, the difference betyveen that ab- 
folute government and our free one would not appear fo ' 
confiderable as at pfefent. 

The fource of degeneracy which may be remarked in 
free governments, coafifts in the pradbice of contradling 
debt and mortgaging the public revenues, by which 
taxes may in time becomd altogether intolerable, and 
all the property of the ftate be brought into the hand.s 
This praSke is qf modern date. The. 

" '■ Atiif- ' 
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Athi?niaks, though governed by a republic, paid near 
twp hundred per cent, for thofe fums of money which 
■any ctrxcrgence made it neceffary fo/ them to borrow, as 
we lesrn from Xenophon *. Among the moderns, the 
Dutch firft introduced the praftice .of borrowing great 
IViots at low intereft, send have well high ruined them- 

ves by it. Abfolute princes.have alfo contra£ted debt ; 
but as an abfolute prince may make a bankruptcy w'hcn 
jie pleafes,*his people can never be opprefied by his 
debts.* In popular governments, the people, and chiefly 
‘thofe who have the higheft offices, being commonly the 
public creditors, it is difficult for the flate to make ufe 
of this remedy, which, however it may fometimes be 
neceffary, is always cruel and barbarous. This there- 
fore feems to be an inconvenience, which nearly threat- 
ens all free governments, efpCcially our own, at the 
prefent jundlure of affairs. And what a flrong motive is 
this to increafe our frugality of public money ; left, for 
want of it, we be reduced, by the multiplicity of taxes, 
or, what is worfe, by our public impotence and inability 
for defence, to curfe our very liberty, and wifli ourfelves 
in the fame ftate of fervitude with all the nations that 
furround us ? 

* KTFKTtv .I'f ctr’ av outcj xaXifV XTWcrccfvro CJO-rep ei<p on Kv^ponktrofcrt^ 

rrjv aptippevv — ot Vl TTKuroi AS'hva/av xetr* ivtuvlov it (urct ov rttrf 

viyv.ocrt^t Cl yeep pevuv ^polthta-avnc, zyyvc ^votv f^vatv ^povoSov ^oy.ct rav 

dCfuKtretTov re xse* TfoKv^^ovwlsiTOv tivut. SIN. nOPOI. 
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Of E L O QJJ E N C E. 

T hose who confider the periods and r^voIutions o£ 
human kind, as reprefented in hiftory, are enter- 
tained with a fpeftacle full of pleafure and variety, and' 
fee with furprife the manners, cuftoms, and opinions of 
the fame fpccies fufccptible of fuch prodigious changes 
in dift'erent periods of time. It may, however, be ob- 
ferved, that in civil hiftow there is found a much greater 
uniformity than in the biftory of learning and fcicnce, 
and that the wars, negociations, and politics of one age, 
refemble more thofe of another, than the talle, wit, and 
and fpeculative principles. Intereft and ambition, ho- 
nour and lhame, friendfliip and enmity, gratitude and 
revenge, are the prime movers in all public tranfac- 
tions ; and thefe palllons are of a very ftubborn and in- 
tradable nature, in comparifon of the fentiments and 
underftanding, which are eafily^varied by education and 
example. The Goths were much more inferior to ths 
Romans in talte and fcience than in courage and vir- 
tue. 

But, not to compare together nafions fo widely differ- 
ent, k may be oblerved, that even this latg: period of 
human learning is in many refpefts of an oppofite cha- 
rgder io«4he ancient j ana that if we be fuperior in phi- 
lofophy, we are ftill, notwitbftahding all our refinements, 
much inferior in eloquence. 

In ancient times, no work of genius was thought to 
require fo grea^.parts and capacity, as the fpeaking in 
public ; and fome eminent writers have pronounced the 
talents, even of a great poet or philofopbe^;, to be of ad 
inferior nature to thofe which are requifite for fuch an 
undertaking. Greece and Rome produced, each of 

•. them; 
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' them‘,*but one accompliflied orator; and whatever praifes 
thj other celebrated fpeakcrs might merit, they were ftill 
-clteemed much inferior to thefe g^eat models of elo- 
quence. It is obfervable, that the ancient critics could 
fbarcely find two orators in any age,. who deferved to be 
;jMaced precifely in the fame rank, and poffeffcd the fame 
degree of merit. Calvus, C.I1I.HJS, Curio, Horten- 
' sius, CiESAR, rofe one above another: But the greateft 
<)f that age was inferior to Cjcero, the molt eloquent 
VpeakCr that had^ever ap|ieared in Rome. Thofc of fine 
” tafie, however, pronounced this judgment of the RoMArt 
orator, as well as of the Grecian, that both of them 
furpafled in eloquence all that had ever appeared, but 
that they were far from reaching the perfeftion of their 
art, which was infinite, and not only exceeded human 
force to attain, but human imagination to conceive. Ci- 
cero declares himfelf diffatisfied with his own perfor- 
mances ; nay, even with thofe of Demosthenes. lia 
funt avida & capaus mea aures, fi^ys he, &femper ali- 
quid immmfum^ infinitumque deftderant. 

Of all the polite and learned nations, England Slone 
poffelfes a popular government, or admits into the legi- 
flature fuch numerous affemblies as can be fuppofed to 
>• lie under the dominion of eloquence. But what has 
' England to boalt of in this particular? In enumerating 
the great men who have done honour to our country, 
we exult in our poets and philofophers; but what ora- 
tors are ever mentioned? Or where are the monuments 
ol their gonius to be met with? There are found, indeed, 
in our biftories, the names of fevcral who direcled the 
refolutions of our parliament : But neither'fhemfelves 
• nor others have taken the painsto preferve their fpeeches ; 
, and the authority which they poffeffed feems to have 
been owing to their experience, wifdom, or power, more 
than to their talents for oratory. At prefent there arc 
jjbovc half a dozen fpeakers in the two houfes, who, in 
^ the judgmeat of the public,»have reached very near the 
. fame pitch of eloquence ; and no man pretends to give 
Cgny one. the preference above the reft. This feems to 
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me a certain proof, that none of them haveattained mucb' 
beyond a mediocrity in their art, and that the fpeciesof 
eloquence which they afpire to, gives no exercifc to the 
fublimer faculties of the mind, but may be readied by 
ordinary talents and a flight application. A‘ hundred 
cabinet-makers in London can work a table or a chair 
equally well ; but iio one "poet cain write verfes with fnch 
fpirit and elegance as Mr Pope. 

We arc told, that when Demosthenes was to pleads 
all ingenious men flocked to Athens from the th’olt re- 
mote parts of Greece, as to the moft celebrated fpec- 
tacle of the world *. At London you may fee men 
fauntering in the court of rcquelts, while the molt im- 
portant debate is carrying on in the two houfes ; and 
many do not think themielves fudicicntly compeniatrd, 
for the lofing of their dinners, by all the eloquence of 
our moft celebrated fpeakers. When old Cibber is to 
ad, the curiofiiy of feveral is more excited than when 
our prime minifter is> to defend himfelf from a motion 
for Ips removal or impeachment. 

Lven a pf rfon unacquainted with the noble remains 
of ancient orators, may judge, from a few ftrokes, that 
the ftylc or fpccies of their eloquence was infinitely more 
fublimc than that which modOrn orators afpire to. I low 
abfurcl would' it appear, in our temperate and calm 
fpeakers, to make ufe of an Apoftropbe, like that noble 
one of Demosthenes, fo much celebrated by (^riN- 
TiLiAN and Longinus, when juftifying the unfuccefs- 
fiil battle of Chtj:ronea, he breaks out, Nol my Fellow- 
Citizens^ No: Tou have not erred- I /wear by the manes 
ofthofe heroes who fought for the fame caufs in the plains 
^Marathon and Plat^ea. Who could now endure ' 
fuch a bold and poetical figure as that which Cicero 
employs, after deferibing in the moft tragical terms the 
crucifixion of a*KoMAN citizen ; Should I paint the hor~ 

* ror-r 

^ Ne lilud quldem intelUgunt, non modo ita proditum 

cfiTe, fed ita neceffe fuifle, cum Demosthenes didurus cflet, ut con- 
ciirfus# andjcndi caufa, ex tota Grecia fierent- At cum iill AtticI^ 
dicuhty tkm modo a corona (quod eft ipfum miferabile) fed etiam ab ^ 
cidvocatiif lelinquuntur. Cice&o de Claris Oratenbne. 
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of this fcenet not to Roman cifizem, net to the allies of 
^gu/flate. not to thofe who have ever heard of the Roman 
Ntmex-not even to men, but to brute-creatures ; or, to go 
'yttrldter, fhould I lift up my voice m the mojl defolate foliti^ 
to* the rocks and nwuntains yet fhould t furely fee thofe rude 
attd inanimate parts of nature moved with horror and indig- 
nation at the recital of fo enonnons an ahlion *. With 
^hat a Naze of eloquence mult fuch a fentence be.fur- 
r&unded to give it grace, or caufc it to make any im- 
‘preflion on the hearers? And what noble art andfublime 
talents are requifite to arrive, by juft degrees, at a fenti- 
ment fo bold and exceflive : To inflame the audience, 
fo as to make them accompany the fpeaker in fuch vio- 
lent paflions, and fuch elevated conceptions: And to 
conceal, under a torrent of eloquence, the artifice by 
which all this is effeftuated ! Should this fentiment even 
appear to us exceflive, as perhaps it juftly may, it will at 
lead ferve to give an idea of the ftyle of ancient elo- 
quence, where fuch fwelling exprtflions were not rcjefl- 
ed as wholly raonftrous and gigantic. 

Suitable to this vehemence of thought and expreffion, 
was the vehemence of afliion obferved in the ancient 
orators. The fupplofo ptdis, or ftamping with the loot, 
was one of the moft ufual and moderate geftures which 
they made ufe of|; though that is now clleemed too 
violent, cither for the fenace, bar, or pulpit, and is only 
admitted into the theatre, to accompany the moft vio- 
lent paflions, which are there reprefented, 

3 One 

* 7 he original^ is; Quod fi h*,c non ad cives Romanos, non 
rid aliquos amicos noflrae civitatis, non ad cos qui popull Romani no- 
men audlffent; deniqiie, fi non ad homines, verum adbeiliasi aut 
ttiam, ut longins progrediar,' fi in aliqua defertifliraa foliludine, ad 
fqxa & ad fcopulos hsec conqueii & depiorare vellcm, tamen omnia 
muta atque inanima, tanta & tarn indigna rerum litrociiatc commo- 
verentur. Cic. in Ver 

^ f Ubi dolor? pb! ardor animi, qfui ellam ex infantium ingeniis 
eliccre voces & querelas folet? nulla perturbatio animi, nulla corpo- 
nisj frons non percufla, non femur; gtih {quod yshiimum ejl) nulla 
itaque tantum abfuit Ut inflammare noftros animos; foiri- 
nam ifto loeo vix tenebamus- Cicero de Claris Oratoribus. 
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One is fotnewhat at a lofs to what caufe we may afcribe yi 
fo fcnfible a decline of eloquence in later ages. The* 
genius of mankind, at all times, is perhaps equaV: The 
moderns have applied themfelves, with great iadudey- r 
and fuccefs, to all the other arts and fciences : And a‘ 
learned nation pofleffes a popular government ; a clr- f 
cumftance which feems rcquifite for the foil difplay of 
thefe noble talents: But notwithllaiiding ail thefc advan- 
tages, our progrefs in eloquence is very inconfideiablc, 
in comparifon of the advances which we have made in 
all other parts of learning. 

Shall we aflert, that the ftrains of ancient eloquence 
are unfuitable to our age, and ought not to be imitated 
by modern orators ? Whatever reafons may be made ufe 
of to prove this, I am perfuaded they will be found, up- 
on examination, to be unfound and unfatisfaftory. 

Firfi, it may be faid, that in ancient times, during 
the flourilbing period of Greek and Roman learning, 
the municipal laws, in every ftate, w'ere but few and 
ftmple, and the dccifion of caufes was, in a great mea- 
fure, left to the equity and common fenfc of the judges. 
.The Itudy of the laws was not then a laborious occupa- 
tion, requiring the drudgery of a whole life to finifh it, 
and incompatible with every other lludy or profeflion. 
The great ftatefmen and generals among the Roman,') 
were all lawyers ; and Cicero, to Ihow the facility of 
acquiring this fciencc, declares, that in the midfl; of all 
his occupations, he would undertake, in a.few days, to 
make himfelf a complete civilian. Now, where a plea- 
der addrefles himfelf to the equity of his judges, he has 
much more room to difplay. his eloquence, than where 
lie mull draw his arguments from ftrift laws, ftatutes, ' 
and precedents. In the former-cafe, many circumflan- 
ces muft be tajeen in ; many pcrfonal confiderations re- 
garded ; and even favour and inclination, which, it be- 
longs to the orator, by his art and eloquence, to conci- 
liate, may be difguifed under the appearance of equity. 
But how Ihall a modern lawyer have leifure to quit his , 
toilfome occupations, in order to gather the' .flowers of 
2 ' • .Par*' 
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;|j»Parnassus ? Or what opportunity (hall he have of dif- 
Ipplafing them, amidfl: the rigid and fubtle arguments, 
objefliions, and replies, which he is obliged to make ufe 
’’'^Fijrhc greateft genius, and grcatcfl orator, who Ihould 
pr^etend to plead before the Chancellor^ after a month’s 
' of the laws,^ would only labour to make himfelf 

'ridiculous. • 

am ready to ovm, that this circumftance of the mu!- 
tiplicityi and intricacy of laws, is a difcoiiragement to 
eloquence in modern times : But I affert, that it will not; 
entirely account for the decline of that noble art. It 
may banilh oratory from Westminster.-hall, but not 
from either houfe of parliament. Among the Athe- 
nians, the Areopagites exprefsly forbad all allure- 
ments of eloquence ; and fome have pretended that in 
the Greek orations, written in the judiciary iqxm, there 
is not fo bold and rhetorical a ftyle as appears in the 
Homan. But to what a pitch did the Athenians carry 
their eloquence in the deliberative kind, when affairs of 
ftate were canvaffed, and the liberty, happinefs, and'ho- 
nour of the republic were the fubjeft of debate ? Difputrrt 
*of this nature elevate the genius above all others, and 
.give the fulled fcopc tor eloquence ; and fuch difputea 
are very frequent in this nation. 

Secondly^ It may be pretended that the decline of elo- 
quence is owing to the fuperior good fenfe of the mo- 
derns, who rejeft with diidain all thofe rhetorical tricks 
employed to.fcduce the judges, and^ill admit of nothing 
but folid argument in any debate df deliberation. II a 
man be accufed of murder, the faft mud be p.\5vcd by 
•witneffes and 'evidence ; and the laws will afterwards 
determine the punifliment of the criminal. It would be 
ridiculous to deferibe, in drong colours, the horror and 
cruelty of the adion : To introduce the illations of the 
dead > and, at a fignal, make them throw themfelves at 
the feet of thp judges, imploring juftice with tears and 
lamentations : And dill more ridiculous would it be, to 
. <smp],oy a pidure reprefenting the bloody deed, in order 
“''■io 'move j:he judges by the difplay of fo tragical a fpec- 

<acle ; 
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fade ; though , we kicRniir i^at this artifice was fometimet 
pradifed by the pleaders of old?*'. Now, baniib the pa- 
thetlc from public difeourfes, and you reduce the fpeak- 
ers merely to modern eloquence; that is, to good faflf* 
delivered in proper expreffion. 

Perhaps it may be acknowledged, that our modi^rn 
cufioms, or our fuperior good fenfe, if you will, fliould 
make our orators . more cautious and referyed than the 
ancient, in attempting to infiame the pafilons, ori^tlevaLe 
the imagination qf their audience ; but I fee no. reafon 
why it fhould make them defpairabfolutely of fucceeding 
in that attempt. It fhould make them redouble their 
art, not abandon it entirely. , The ancient orators feem 
alfo to have been on their guard againft this jealoufy of 
their audience ; but they, took a different way of eluding 
it f. They hurried away with fuch a torrent of fublime 
and pathetic, that they left their hearers no leifure to 
perceive the artifice by which they were deceived. Nay, 
to confider the matter aright, they were not deceived by 
fanv ar'ifice. The orator, fay the force of his own genius 
land eloquence, lirft inflamed himfelf with anger, indig- 
liiation, pity, fdtrow; and then communicated thofe im- 
petuous movements to his audience. 

Does any man pretend to have more good fenfe than 
Julius CifJSAU?, yet thaj haughty conqueror, we know, 
was fo fubdued by the cha^s of Cicero’s eloquence, 
that he was, in a ■manner'^onfirained to change his 
fettled purpofe and refolurion, and to abfolye a criminal, 
wboii^,. before thsit orator pleaded, he was determined to 
ccNB^fem-. ' -v 

Some Dbje£li<aii|j I own, notwithftandftig his vaft fuc- 
cefs, may lie a^idfffomc paffages of the Roman orator. 
He is too ;and rhetorical : His figures arc too 

ftriking and:,J^pable r.Tt& divifions of his diCcourfe are 
drawn' chiefly fram the rules of the fchools: And his wit 
difdains itPil^Lways the artifice even of a gun, rhyme, or 
jingle q^^ofds The Grecian addreffed himfelf to an 
much lefs refined than the Roman fenate or 
^ judgesi 

hb. vi. cap. I. f Lo,sginus, cap. ij. 
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iadgesl The loweft vulgar of Athens were his fove* 
i-eighs, and the arbiters of his eloquence *. Yet is hU 
manner itidre chafte and auftcre than that of the other. 
S^oojd it be copied, its fucccfs would be infallible over 
a oiooern affembly. It is rapid harmony, exaftly ad- 
julWd to thefcnfet^It is vehement reafoning, without 
any appearance of art: It is difdain, anger, boldnefs, 
freedom, involved in a continued dream of argument : 
And of>all human productions, the orations of Demos* 
THENES prefent to us the models which approach the 
neared to perfection. , 

Thirdly^ It may be pretended, that the diforders of the 
ancient governments, and the enormous crimes of which 
the citizens werC often guilty, afforded much ampler 
matter for eloquence than can be met with among the 
moderns. Were there no Verres or Catilin.e, there 
would be no Cicero. But that this reafon can have no 
great influence, is evident. It would be cafy to find a 
Philip in modern times} but where fhall we find a 
Demosthenes? * 

What remains, then, but that we lay the blame on 
the want of genius or of judgment in our fpcakers, who 
either found thenifclves incapable of reaching the heights 
of ancient eloquence, or rejected all fuch endeavours as 
unfuitable to the fpirit of modern ademblies ? A few 
fuccefsful attempts of this nature might roufc the genius 
of the natipn, excite the emulation of the youth, and 
accudom our .ears to a morc'fublime and more pathetic 
elocution, than what we have been hitherto entertained 
with. There is certainly fomiething accidental' in the 
fil’d rife and thc’progrefs of the arts in any nation. I 
doubt whether a very fatisfai 9 :ory reafon can be gitreh, 
why ancient Rome, though it rect ivedall its fefiritmenis 
from Greece, could attain only to' a relifUfor ftatuaryi 
painting, and arebiteddre, without reaching the prac- 
tice of ihefe arts : While modern Rome has been excited 
oy a few remains found among the ruins of antiquity, 
ami -has produced artids of the greated eminence and 
mi ' G didinCtion. 

, ■ ' • Sfe NOTE CD]. 
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diftinftion. Had fuch a cultivated genius for oratory^ 
as Waller’s for poetry, arifcn, during the civil tvars,* 
when liberty began to be fully cltablifbed, and popular 
affemblies to enter into all the moft material poii>f-8 
government ; I ain perfuaded fo illuftrious an example 
would have given a quite different turn to British «>lo- 
quence, and made us reach the perfeftion of the ancient 
model. Our orators would then have done honour to'' 
their country, as well as our poets, geometers, pfii- 
lofophcrs, and British Cicijros have appeared, as well- 
as British Archimede#p and Virgils. 

It is feldom or never found, when a falf^rtafle in ppj^lry 
or eloquence prevails among any peoplje, that itij^a&ljfien 
preferred to a true, upon cojnparifon and rgfleciion. It 
commonly prevails merely from ignorance of the true, 
and from the want of perfeft models, to lead men into 
a juftcr apprehenfion, and more refined rclifli of thofe 
produdions of genius. When the/e appear, they fooa 
unite all fuffrages in their favour, and, by their natural 
anti powerful charms, gain over, even the moft preju- 
diced, to the love and admiration of them. The prin- 
ciples of every palfion, and of every fentiment, is in 
every manj and when touched properly, they rife to life, 
and warm the heart, and convey that fatisfadion , by 
which a work of genius is diftinguilhed from the adul- 
terate beauties of a capricious wit and fancy. And if 
this obfervation be true with regard to all the liberal 
arts, it mull be peculiarly fo with regard to eloquence; 
which, being merely calculated for the public, and for 
• men of the world, cannot, with any pretence of reafon, 
appeal from the people to more refined j’udgcs ; but muft 
fubrait to the public verdid, without referve or limita- 
tion. Whoever, upon comparifon, is deemed by a com- 
mon audient^ the greateft orator, ought moft certainly 
to be pronounced fuch by men of fcience and erudition. 
And though an indifferent fpeaker may triumph for a 
long time, and be efteemed altogether perfed by tli^r 
vulgar, who arc fatisfied with his accomplifhments,. and 
Itnownotin what be is defedivei yet, whencv'&r tk- ' 
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■ true genius ar'ifcs, he draws to him the attenlion of every 
one, and immediately appears i'uperior to his rival. 

Now to judge by this rule, ancient eloquence, that is, 
thijstjjblime and paffionate, is of a much juftcr taftethau 
the modern, or the argumentative anlj rational; and, i\ 
pi€perly executed,^ will always have more command aial 
;uj|;j3ority 6vcr mankind. Wt are I'atished witii our 
iT^ediocrity,. becaufe wc have had no experience of any 
‘ thin^Ssetter : But the ancients had experieilce of botii, 
and upon’ comparifon, gave Ihe. preicrcnre to that knui 
of which they have left us fuch applauded models. For, 
if 1 midake not, our modern eloquence is of the fame 
flyle or fpecies with that which ancient critics denomi- 
nated Attic eloquence, that is, calm, elegant, and 
fubtile, which inltructed the reafon more than affected 
the paflions, and never raifed its tone above argument or 
common difeourfe. Such was the eloquence of Lysias 
‘among the Athenians, and of Calvus among the 
Romans. Thefe were efletmcd in their time ; but 
V/hen compared with Demosthenjes and Cicero, were 
eclipfed like a taper when fet in the rays of a meridian, 
•fun. Thofe latter orators poffeffed the fame elegance 
and fubtilty, and force of argument, with the former ; 
bauwhat rendered them chiefly admirable, was that pa- 
thetic and fubliine, which, on proper occafions, they 
threw info their difeourfe, and by which they command- 
ed the refolution of their audience. 

Of this fpecies of eloquence we have fcarcelyhad any 
inllance in England, at leaft in our public fpcakc... 
In our writers we have had fom? inftanccs, which hav;: 
.met with greaf applaufe, and might affure our ambit ior 
youth of equal or fuperior glory in attempts for the 
vival of ancient eloquence. LordBoLiNOBHOKK’s ]'i. - 
duff ions, with all their defects in argument, method, and 
precifion, contain a force and energy which our oratoi * 
Icarcley ever jim at ; though, it is evident, that iur.h ai; 
elevated flyle has much better grace in a Ipeaker than in 
^ Writer, and is affured of more prompt and more ailo- 
'iiifliing fuccefs. It is there feconded by the grace ; ct 

T. ‘ , 
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voice and a^ton : The movements arc mutually commu* 
nicated between the orator and the audience : And the 
very afpeA of a la^ge affembly, attentive to the difcourfd 
of one man, muft infpire him with a peculiar elevation^ 
fufHcient to give a^ropricty to the Ifrongeft figures and; 
expreflions. It is true, there is a great prejudice agaiVoft 
fit fpeeches ; and a man cannot efcape' ridicule, who re- 
peats a difeourfe as a fchool-boy does his leiTon, and 
takes no notice of any thing that has been advanAri'i'a 
the courfe of the debate. But where is the neceffiry of 
falling into this abfurdity ? A public fpeaker mud know 
beforehand the queftion under debate. He may compofe 
all the arguments, objections, and anfwers, fueb as he 
thinks will be molt proper ^for his difeourfe *. If any 
thing new occur, he may fupply it from his invention j 
nor will the difference be very apparent between his ela- 
borate and his extemporary compofitions. The mind 
naturally continues with the fame impetus or force which* 
it has acquired by its motion; as a velTel, once impelled 
by the oars, carries on its courfe for fomc time when 
the original impulfe is fufpended. 

1 fhall conclude this fubjeCt with obferving, that even 
though our modern orators Ihould not elevate their ftyle, 
or aipire to a rivallhip with the ancient; yet is there, in 
inoft of their fpeeches, a material defied, which they 
might correct, without departing from that com^ofed air 
of argument and reafoning to which they limit their 
ambition. Their great affeCIation of extemporary dif- 
courfes has made them rejeCi all order and method, which 
feems fo requifite to argument, and without which it is 
fcarcely pcffiblc to produce an entire coitviCtion on the 
mind. It is not that one would recommend many di- 
vifions in a public difeourfe, unlefs the fubjeCt very evi- 
dently offer the|n; but it is cafy, without this formality, 
to oblerve a method, and make that method confpicuous 

to 

* The firft of the Athenians who compofed and wrote Jii« 
fpeeches was p£itictES| a man of bunnefs and a man of fenfe, if ever 

fhvJ'C was OnCjp 3i9yo¥ «k wfo ovTit ^ 

'JIIkIhS tn ” * 
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to the hearers, who will be infinitely plcafed to fee the 
arguments rife naturally from one another, and will re- 
tain a more thorough perfuafion than can arifc from the 
itrqngcft reafons which are thrown together in confu- 


ESSAY XIV, 

Of the Rise and Progress of the Arts and 
Sciences. 

N othing requires greater nicety in our inqui- 
ries concerning human affairs, than to difiinguifh 
cxaftly what is owing to chance, and whait proceeds from 
caufes; nor is there any fubjeft in which an author is 
more liable to deceive himfelf by falfc fubtlcties and re- 
•finements.. To fay that any event is derived from chance, 
cuts Ihort all farther inquiry concerning it, and leaves 
th^ writer in the fame ftate of ignorance with the reft of 
mankind. But when the event is fuppofed to proceed 
from certain and liable caufes, he may then diljjlay his 
ingenuity in alligning thefe caufes } and as a man of any 
fubtlety can never be at a lofs in this particular, he has 
thereby an opportunity of fwelling his volumes, and dil-. 
covering his profound knowledge in obferving what 
^efcapes the vulgar and ignorant.' 

The diflinguilhing between chance and caufes mull 
depend upon every particular man*s lagacity in confider- 
ing every particular incident. But if 1 wfetjc to affign any 
general rule to help uf in applying tliis diftin6lion> it 
would be the following t Wha^ dependi upon a few per- 
forts is in a gre*at meafure to be aferibed to ebaneei or fecrcl 
ajid unknown caufes: What arifes front a great nurnber, 

< hay often be accounted for by determinate and known caufes. 

G 3 » 
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Two natural reafons may be afligned for this rule, 
Firjl^ If you fuppofc a dye to have any bias, •however 
fmail, to a particular fide, this bias, though perhaps it 
may not appear in a few throws, will certainly prevjjiUP' 
a great number, ^nd will call: the balance emileiy.to 
that fide. In like manner, when any caufes beget a pvir- 
ticular inclination or pailion, at a cerium time/and among 
n certain people, though many individuals may elcape • 
the contagion, and be ruled by paffions peculiar to,i|r. tn- 
felves; yet the multitude will certainly be feized by the 
common affediou, and be gpverjned by it in all their ac- 
tions. 

Secondly, Thofe principles or caufes which are fitted to 
operate on a multitude, are always of a groffer and more 
ftubborn nature, lefs fubjed to accidents, and lefs influ- 
enced by whim and private fancy, than thofe which ope- 
rate on a few only. 1 he latter are commonly fo deli- 
cate and refined, that the fmallefl: incident in the health; 
cdu;:ation, or fortune of a particular perfon, is fulficient 
to divert their courfe and retard their operation ; nor is 
it pofliblc to reduce them to any^ general maxims or ob- 
fervations. Their influence at one time will never allure 
us concerning their influence at another, even though 
all the general circumitances fliould be the fame in boih 
cafes. 

To judge by this rule, the domeftic and the gradual 
revolutions of a llate muft be a more proper fubjeft of 
reafoning and obfervatipn than the foreign and the vio- 
lent, which arc com,mohly.^produced by fiiigle perfons, 
and are more influenced by whim, folly, or caprice, 
than by general paflions and interefts. The depreffion 
of the lords; apd rife of the commons in England, 
after the ftatdtes ,ibf Alienation, and the increafe of trade 
and induftry, are more eafily accounted for by general 
principles, thafi the deprelflon (^,the Spanish and rife 
of tbd French monarchy afteirijhc death of Charles 
<!^int. Had IIarsv Iv. Cardinal RIchlieu, and 
i-pcf s XIV, b,een ,Sji ANjARDS, and Philip II. 111. and 
^ : ■ 1V'.V 
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IV. and Charles II. been Krenchmen, the hiftory of 
thefe two nations had been entirely revcrfed. 

For the fame reafon, it is more eafy to account for the 
•’■ife^.and progrefs of commerce in any kingdom than for 
t|i^t oT learning ; and a ftatc which fhpuld apply itfelf to 
tllb encouragement of the one, would be more affured 
jaf fiicc>fe^han c^e which (liould cultivate the other. 
Avarice, or the defire of gain, is ah univerfal paffion, 
tvTJjsia operates at all times, in all places, and upon all 
perfons : but curiofity, or the love of knowledge, has a 
very limited influence, and requires youth, leifure, edu- 
cation, genius, and example, td make it govern any per- 
fon. You will never want bookfellers while there are 
buyers of books ; but there may frequently be readers 
where there are no authors. Multitudes of people, ne- 
ceflity and liberty, have begotten commerce in Hol- 
land; but ftudy and application have fcarcely produ- 
ced any eminent writers. 

We may therefore conclude, that there is no fubjecl: 
in which we muft proceed with more caution, th^n in 
tracing the hiftory of the arts and fciences ; left we al- 
fign caufes which never exifted, and reduce what is 
merely contingent to Jlable and univerfal principles. 
'IJhofe who cultivate the fciences in any ftatc are always 
few in number ; the paffion which governs them limit- 
ed ; their tafte and judgment delicate, and eafily per- 
verted ; and their application difturbed with the fmalleft 
accident. ^Chance therefore, or fecret and unknown 
caufes, muft have a great influence on the rife and pro- 
grefs of all the refined arts. 

But there is a reafon which induces me not to aferibe 
the matter altogether to chance. Though the perfons 
who cultivate the fciences, with fuch aftonifhing fuccefs 
as to attrad the admiration of pofterity, be always tew, 
in ajl nations and aU ;ages, it is irnpoflime but a Ihare of 
the fame fpirit and gienius muft be antecedently diffufed 
throughout Ihe people among whom they arife, in order 
to produce, form, and cultivate, from their earlieft in- 
fancy, the tafte and judgment of thofc eminent writers. 
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The mafs cannot be altogether infipid from which fuch 
refined fpirits are cxtraftcd. There is a God within 
fays Ovid, who breathes that divine fire by which-we are 
animated*^ Poets, in all ages, have advanced this clj?jnv 
to infpiration. There is not, however, any thing fupec- 
natural in the cafe. Their fire is not kindled from hc^i- 
ven : It only runs along the earth ; iL^ caughvfrom one 
bread to another ; and burns brighteft where the matc^ 
rials are bed prepared and mod happily difpofed. 
quedion, therefore, concerning the rife and progrefs of 
the arts and fcicnces is not altogether a quedion con- 
cerning the tade, genius, and fpirit of a few, but con- 
cerning thofc of a whole people j and may therefore be 
accounted for in fpme meafurc by genera! caufes and 
principles. I grant that a man, who fhould inquire why 
fuch a particular poet, as Homer for indance, exided 
at fuch a place, in fuch a time, would throw himfelf 
headlong into chimaera, and could never treat of fuch a 
fubjefl without a multitude of falfc fubtleties and refine- 
mentjf. He might as well pretend to give a reafon why 
fuch particular generals as Fabius and Scipio- li- 
ved in Rome at fuch a time, and why Fadius came 
into the world before -Scirio. , For fuch incidents as 
thefe, no other reafon can be given than that of Ho? 

SiACE: 

Sclt genius^ natale comes ^ qui temper at afirum., 

Nalura Dsus bumana^ mortalis in ununi' 

•^•^•r—S^odque caput, vultu mutabilis, albus 6 ' ater. 
But I am perfuaded, that in many cafes good reafons 
might be given why fuch a nation is more polite and 
learned, at a particular time; than aby of it* neighbours. 
At lead th» is (a curious a fubje£l, that it were a pify to 
abandon it entirely, before we have found whether it be 
fufceptible of reafbning, and can be reduced to any gc^ 
ncral principles. * 

My firft oblcrvation on this head, is. That it is impofi 

• ■ - • fibk 

, * Eft Deus in nobis ; agitante calefcimus illo : 

Ifnoftns biv, facrap remina mentis habet. 

Ovid. Faji, 'iih. i. 
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Jible for the arts and fciemes to arife at fir ft among any 
people^ unlefs that people enjoy the blejfing of a free govern^ 
ment, ■ 

» |n the firft ages of the world, when men are as yet 
b^oaBjus and ignorant, thr-y feek no farther fecurity 
agi&inft mutual violrncc and injujlice than the choice of 
fome rulpj*% few Jr many, in whom they place an im* 
^pi'iciT^^onfidence, without providing any fecurity, by 
iiPR^r political inftitutions, againft the violence and in- 
jurtice of thefe rulers. If the authority be centered in a 
fingle perfon, and if the people, either by conqueft or 
by the ordinary conrfe of propagation, increafe to a great 
multitude, the monarch, finding it iinpofiible in his own 
pcrion to execute every office of fovereignty in every 
place, mull delegate his authority to inferior magillrates, 
who preferve prapg and order in their refpeftive dilfrids. 
As experience and education have not yet refined the 
.•judgments of men to any confiderable degree, the 
_ prince, who is himlelf unreftrained, never dreams of rc- 
llraining his miniilers, but delegates his full authqrity 
to every one whom he fets over any portion of the 
.people. All gcnrral laws are attended with inconve- 
niences when applied tjo particular cafes ; and it re- 
quires great penetration and experience, both to perceive 
that thefe inconveniences are fewer than what refult 
from full diferetionary powers in every magiftrate, and' 
alfo to difeern what general laws are upon the whole at- 
tended with feweft inconveniences. This is a matter of 
fo great difficulty, that men may have made fome ad- 
vances, even in the fublime arts of poetry and elo- 
quence, wher® a rapidity of genius and imagination af- 
‘fills their progrefs, before they have arrived at any great 
■refinement in their municipal laws, whtsre frequent trials 
and diligent obfervation can alone dire^ their improve- 
ments. It is not therefore to be fuppofed, that a bar- 
barous monarch, unreftrained and uninftrufted, will ever 
become a legiJlator, or think ‘of reftraining his Bafiavn 
in .every province, or even his Cadie vx every village, 
We are told, that the late Ci:ar, though aftuated with a 

noble 
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noble genius, and fmit with the love and admiration of 
European arts ; yet profelLd an eflccin for the Turk- 
ish policy in this particular, and approved of fuch 
fummary , decifions of caufes as are pra(^,ifed in^rhat' 

* barbarous monarchy, wheic the jttui’.os are not reftrambl 
by any methods, forms, or i.iw . .l|c did not perceiVe 
how contrary fuch a praflice would' nave ^ ali, 

his other endeavours for refining iiis (leopi ). Arhitrarv 
p0:wer, it. all cafeSj is fomewhat oppreliive an^'^e-^ 
baling; but it is altogether ruinous and infolerahli’ 
when contracted into a„fmall compafs; and i ; comes 
ftill worfe, wlieti the perfon who pofiVfl'es if l.novva 
that the time of his authority is limited and u in 
Habet fubjedos tanquam Jiiof ; v:!e>, r. Urm’, f-1 
governs the fubjects with full auinoi .t) , as ii ixct •••.. rr 
his own; and with negligence n tyranny, a.> bcii . r irt'/ 
to another. A people, govomvd akcr iueii a incnncr, 
arellaves in the full and proper icnie oi the v. \-r. ami 
it is impollible they can ever ai'jmx to any ren..i.r rui!.? 
of tefte or reafon. They dare jiot fo n. *oh ■’v [). ■ ■ 

to enjoy the ncceffarics of life in nhn y vir ieci.-i'. 

To expect, therefore, that the arts :n.d iai' nci ; , ■, 

take their hrft rife in a monarchy, is >0 c-vned; . . 
diction. Before thefe refinements have tsken 
monarch is ignorant and uninltruttcd ; ana uui- i luiiig; 
knowledge lulficient to make him jeuul/ie o* ti ■ m 1 1~ 
fity of balancing his government upon gciierr.l • Lc 
delegates his full power to all inferior inagd^trau I ni., 
barbarous policy delrafes the'people, and for over ■ , -n .. 

all itnprovements. Were it poffible that, before (• u 
were known in the world, a monarch Coula jvo „ lo 
much wifdoin as to become a legiflator, and g> -.• < h hi . 
j)eople by law,*" not by the arbitrary will of tluh i dd <.v- 
fdbjedts, it might be poffible for that Ipecies o' 1,0 ern.. 
ment to be the firft utirfery of arts and feistK. ihst 
that fuppoliticn feems fc^rcely tt> be confiiiei;'. cn r;.. 
Honal. 

It, may happen, that a republic, in its infiuU flaie, 

. r - 


* Tacit, hill, lib, i. 
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may be rupported by as few laws as a barbarous mo- 
narchy, aiiti (nay entruit as miHinited an authority to its 
uiajtdba'.cr, or Rat, befides that the frequent 

K cyoir. by ihc i 'ire a confiderable check upon 
!;|l)o’.'Yty, it is i:;,' ''' h but in time the neceffity of 
.c'lTrainin;; ihc ijutiyd; , ut older to preferve liberty, 
"i\ni(l at .,^^y , 'iid -lYf j lie to gcjicral laws and 

fb.'.nih ‘ ■ ‘ i'o t'.-j.iiih, lor fome time, decided 

a>rT,*.i k,. V . ■ I -''.y cxnfiiiv'd by any po%iv.o daiutes, 
f.n di t pen,. ,• ! :';g this yoke with impatierce, created 

! 1 It , ■ • . ■ ■ ’. ho p'.oniulgatcd the labks ; a body 

. >a’v . ■! iiii, <b.oagh perhaps t*;. ’,.'crc not equal in 

1 ; ■ . i i jH ad ofparUamc-;:', i rc almolt the 

' '■•.•'•'L reguiafed property and punilh- 
- ■' r..,‘ . 1 ! .h,-'- famous republic. They 

'ui . , ' ' . o"' ■ ' .! . cih-T with the forms of a 

f,> ■ ^ ■ , !;.•<, :nii properties of the 

Ai'.. I .. • 'll,,: , ,! *he dominion of 

, , o ; > ; -.d <• ■ ! , -'D.; rigainfi. the violence or 

. ;■■■’ v-cJi/eng. In iuch a fituaiion«the 

• ■ ; 1 . heads and flourilh : But never 

lurh a feene of opprefliion and 
, i •• '..Its, from barbarous ..i n ’■chies. 
•iJij.- . , ■''■■••lie -V-iic 't'c reltrained by the ;ividiority of 

til,' m '-'.1 ■ ■ t'u avsgii'lrates arei)'''! reL'ra.ined by 

:u’. l.c,'.' i: d'iirm., . Ar, unlimited uefpt to'i.. .o*: .this na- 

tii- li L 4 \i' . irtCiualiy puts a iiop to all ira- 

p, ' t'p? men from attaining that know- 

, '(ii i , tf.juif.te to inllruft them in the advan- 
iioin n better police an-^ more moderate 

' are the advantages of free Rates. Though 
ouid be barbarous, it ne-effarily, by an in- 
; '1, gives rife toL.vw, evenljefore mankind 
onfiderable advances in the other fciences. ' 
. , utfe? fecurity; frpm fccurity curiofity ; and 

1 4 . UP /‘knowledge. The latter Reps of this pro- 
, el i . V/ DC more accidental; but the former are alto- 
h.r licicffary. A republic without laws can never 
. ^have 
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bare any duration. On the contrary, in a monarchical 
gpvernpyent, law arifes not neccffarily from the form? of 
government. Monarchy, when abfolute, contains even 
fomething repugnant to law. Great wifdorn and r^filcc- 
lion can atone reconcile them. But fuch a de'fretiof 
wifdorn can never be expected before the greater refine- 
inehts and improvements of human 'ii-afon.s* -iThefe re- 
finements require curiofity, fecurity, and law. TCe firjl 
growth, ihqi^fore, of the arts and fcicnces can 
ejtpeOed in defpotic governments. 

There are other caufes w'hich difeourage the rife of 
the refined arts in defpotic governments ; though 1 take 
the want of laws, and the delegation of full powers to 
every petty magifirate, to be the principal. Eloquence 
certainly fprings up more naturally in popular govern- 
ments: Emulation too, in every accompliihment, mull 
there be more animated and enlivened ; and genius and 
capacity have a fuller fcopc and career. All thefe caufes 
render free governments the only proper mrfery for the 
aftstand fcicnces. 

The next obfervation which 1 fhall make on this 
head is,. That nothing u more favourable to the rife of polite- 
nefs and learnings than a numben of neighbouring and inde- 
pendent flatei^ connefled together by commerce and policy. 
The emulation which naturally ariles among thole 
neighbouring dates, is an obvious fource of improve- 
ro«nt : But what I would chufly infill on is the flop 
which fuch limited territories give both to power and to 
authority. 

Extended governments, where a Angle perfon has 
great influence, Toon, become abfolute pbut finall ot es 
<Jlange naturally into commonwealths. A large govern- 
ment is accttf^mned by degrees to tyranny ; bccaule each 
aiSk of viqkncejs at firft performed upon a part, which, 
being from the majority, is not taken notipe of, 
nor excites aay violent fefqjcnt, Befides, a large gover.i- 
laijenl, though the whole be difeontented, may by a iiitle 
obedience^ while each part, ignorant. of 
|plT:fi'otn.uott$tbt the veil, is tdraid to begin any commo- J 

tion 
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tion or infurrcaion. Not to mention, that th-re is a 
fuperftitious reverence for prihees, which mankind na- 
turally contraft when they do not often fee the foverciiun, 
and when many of them become not acquainted with 
hinjfd as to perceive bis weakm ffes. And as Ia’'ge Hates 
can* afford a araqt expence, in order to fupport the pomp 
of majeftjS'^uiis fS'ii kind of fafeination on men, and 
naturally contributes to the enllaving of tftr m. 

*In’& finall government, any aft of oppreflion is imme- 
diately known tlf&ughout the whole: The murmurs and 
difeontents proceeding from it arc eafily communicated: 
And the indignation arifesthe higher, becaufethcfiibj.fts 
are not apt to apprehend, in fucb Hates, that the diHance 
is very wide between themfelves and their fovereigit, 
“ No man,” laid the prince of CoNDE, ' “ is a hero to 
“ his Valet de Chambre** It is certain that admiration 
and acquaintance are altogether incompatible towards 
-tiny mortal creature. Sleep and love convinced even 
Alexander himfelf that he was not a God : But I fyp- 
fpofe that fuch as daily attended him could eafily, frOm 
the numberlcfs weakneffes to which he was fubjeft, have 
given him many Hill more convincing proofs of his hu- 
manity. * ' 

Biit the divifions into fmall ftates are favourable to 
learning, by (topping the progrefs of authority as well as 
that of power. Reputation is often as great a fafeina- [ 
tion upon men as fovcrcignty, and is equally deftruftive ^ 
to the freedom of thought and examination. But where 
a number of neighbouring ftates have a great intercourfe 
of arts and commerce, their mutual jcaloufy keeps them 
from receiving foo lightly the law from each other, in 
matters of taftc and of reafoning, and makes them exa- 
riiine every work of art with the greateft care and accu- 
racy. The contagion of popular opinion ,fpreads not fo 
cafily from one place to another. It readily receives a 
check in fome Jtate or other, yhere it concurs not with 
the prevailing prejU''ices. And nothing but mature and 
rcafon, or at Icalt what bears them a ilrong refcmblance, 

ran 
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(Can %ce its way through all obftades, and unite the 
moft rival nations into an efteem and admiration of it. 

Greece was a clufter of little principalities' which 
foon became republics ; and being united, both Jbeil 
near neighbourhood, and by the tics of the fame hingul'gc 
and intcreft, they entered into the dofcjill 'mtercourf^ oi 
commerce and learning. There concurreo^Hsappy cli- 
mate, a foil not unfertile, and a mod harmonious atui 
comprehenfive language; fo that every circumdanco 
among that people . feemed to favour the rife of tlu. 
arts and fciences. Each city produced it ievcral artilis 
and philofophers, who refufed to yield the preference 
to thofe.of the neighbouring republics: Their con- 
tention and debates fliarpetied the wits of men : A va- 
riety of objefts’ was prefented to the judgment, while 
each challenged the preference to the reft : and the 
fciences, not being dwarfed by the reilraint of authority, 
were enabled to make fuch confidc rable Ihoots, as are,' 
even at this time, the objefts of our admiration. AftC4- 
th(f Roman Cbrijlian or Catholic church had fpread itfeif 
over the civilized world, and had engroifed all the learn- 
ing of the times, being really one large date within iti 
felf, and united under onfe'^htead ; this variety of feds 
immediately difappeared, and the Peripatetic phi!o*> 
fophy was alone admitted into all the fchools, to the 
utter depravation of every kind of learning. But man- 
kind havihg.at length thrown oiF this yoke, affairs are 
now returned nearly to the fame fituation as before, and 
Europe is at prefent a copy at large of what Greece 
was formerly a pattern in miniature. We have feen the 
advantage of this fituation in feveral inltances. What 
checked the progrefs of the Cartesian philofophy, to 
which the French nation fhowed fuch a flrong propen- 
fity towards tkc end of the laft century, but the oppofi- 
tion made to it by the other nations of Europe, who 
foon difeovered the weakofides of that pbilofophy ? The 
fevereft ferutiny which Newton’s theory has undergone, 
proceeded not from his own countrymen, but from fo-. . 
reigners ; and if it can overcome the obftacleswhich it '* 

meets 
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jxieets with at prefent in all parts of Europe, it will 
probably go down triumphant to the lateft pofterity. 
The Eisigl i sh are become fcnfible of the fcandalous 
licentioufnefs of their ilage, from the example of the 
Ej^NdH decency and morals. The French are con- 
viirced, that ihcir theatre has become fomewhat effemi- 
nate by too mu>i'. love and gallantry ; and begin to 
approve of the more mafculine fafte of foine neighbour- 
iotf nations. 

In China, there fcems to. be a pretty confiderable 
flock of politenefs and fciencej which, in the courfe of 
fo many centuries, might naturally be expedled to ripen 
into fomething more pcrfeft and finifhed than what has 
yet arifen from them. But China is one vaft empire, 
fpeaking one language, governed by one law, and fym- 
pathifing in the fame manners. The authority of any 
teacher, fuch as Confucius, was propagated eafily 
one corner of the empire to the other. None had 
igc to refift the torrent of popular opinion. And 
;rity was not bold enough to difpute what had been 
umverfaily received by their anceflors. This fcems to be 
pne natural reafon why the fciences have made fo flow 
a progrefs in that mighty.empirc*. . 

If we confider the face of the globe, Europe, of all 
the Your parts of the world, is the moft broken by feas, 
rivers, and mountains ; and Greece of all countries of 
Eujs.oPE. Hence thele regions were, naturally divided 
into fcveral diflinft governments. And hence the 
fciences arole in Greece; and Europe ’has been 
hitherto the mod condant habitation of them. 

I have fometimes been inclined to think, that inter- 
ruptions in the periods oflearping, were they not attended 
with fuch a deftruftion of ancient books and the records 
of hiftory, would be rather favourable {o the arts and 
fciences, by breaking the progrefs of authority, and de- 
throning the tyrannical ufurpers over human reafon. 
In this particufar, they have the fame influence as inter- 
ruptions in political governments and focieties. Confider 

the 
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tiii blind fiibmiffiprt of the anciient philofopbers to the 
feveriiirmaders in each fchbol, tftfd yoo will be convinced, 
llliit little good cduld be expelled from a hundred cen* 
tprles of fuch afervite philofophy* Even the EcLE(jf icsj 
whb arofe about theage of Auoustirs.notwithftandLg 
thWir profeifing to choofc freely whaij^ *bem from 

every different feft, were yet, in the main, as flavifh and 
dependant as any of their btethern 5 fince they fought Jbr 
ti^th, not iti nature, * but in the fevcral fchools ; where 
they fuppofed (he tnuft neccfl^rily be found, though not 
uhited in a body, yet difperfed iii parts. Upon the re- 
vival of learning, th’ofefefis of Stoicis and Epicureans, 
Pi.ATOtrisT^s andpYTHAGORieiANS, could never regain 
autiy credit or authority j ai>d, at the fame time, by the 
dilample of their fall, kept irteh from fubmitting, with 
fdch blind’; dcietence,' to tftofc new fe£ts which have 
attempted to gkih an afeehdant over them. 

' The third obfetvatfon which I ihall form on this* 
head, of the rife .and progtefs of the arts and fcicnces, is, 
TUfat though the only proper bfttrfery of thefe noble plants be 
a free fiate., yet may they be tranf planted into any govern- 
tnent; and that a republic it mfl favourable to the growth 
oj the feiencesi a civiliied monarchy to that of the polite 
arts. 

To balance a large ftate or focieiy, whether monarchi- 
cal or republicah,fbh;gcneral laws, is a work of fo great 
difficulty, that fl^tfttttian genius, however comprchenfive, 
is able, bj the ' mere? dint of rcafon and reflection, to 
effeft it. 'The judgments bf many mull unite in this 
work: ExpeHeace muff guide tlibir labour; time muff 
hfibg it to perfe£tid|8 j and the feeling of inconvenien-. 
CCS muff edrmfi the taiifafcbs which they inevitably fall 
into in their ^ 1 ^^ .and experiments. Hence appears 
die impoffibilkyv that this undertaking fliould be begun 
and carried on-in aiiy monarchy i fince fuch a form of 
gd^mment, .civilisfad, knows no pther fecrct or 
piollcy, than thkt pf ehtrufflog unliniitcd povfcrs to every 
or magiftrate, and fubdividing the people into, 
^^mny clalTes add orders of flavery. From fuch a fitu- 

ation. 
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aiion, no improvement can ever be exjiefted in the 
fcicnces, In the liberal arts, in lavrSi and fcarcely in 
the manual arts and manufadures. The fame barba- 
rjfm and ignorance, with which the government com- 
’ mAces, is propagated to all pollcrity, and cm never 
corae to a pemjd by the efforts or ingenuity of fuch un- 
happy fiavesi^; «' 

But though law, the fource of all fecurity and hap- 
pivc’fs, arifes late in any government, and is the flow, 
produft of order and of liberty, it is not preferved with 
the fame difficulty with which it is produced ; but 
when it has once taken root, is a liardy plant, which 
will fcarcely ever peril!) through the ill culture of men, 
or the rigour of the fcafons. I'he arts of luxury, and 
much more the liberal arts, which depend on a refined 
tafte of fentiment, are eafily loft ; becaufe they arc 
always relilhed by a few only, whofe leifure, fortune, 
and genius fit them for fuch amuferaents. But what is 
r profitable to every mortal, and in common life, when 
once difeovered, can fcarcely fall into oblivion, hut 
by the total fubverfion of fociety, and by fuch furious 
inundations of barbarous invaders, as obliterate all 
memory of former arts and civility. Imitation aifo is 
apt to tranfport thefe coarfer and more ufeful arts from 
one climate to anrnher, and make them precede the re- 
fined arts in their progrefs ; though perhaps they fprang 
after them in their flrft rife and propagation. From 
thefe caufes proceed civilized monarchies ; where the 
arts of government, firft invented in free ftates, are 
preferved to the mutual advantage and fecurity of fove- 
reign and fubjeS:. 

However pefftft, therefore, the monarchical form may 
appear to feme politicians, it owes all its perfeftion to 
tlie republican; nor is it poffible, that a pi^re deTpotirm,, 
eflablifhed among a barbarous people, can ever, by its 
native force and energy, refine and polilh itfclf. It mult 
borrow its laws*, and methods, and inflitutions, and con- 
fequcntly its ftability and order, from free governments. 

!* Thefe advantages are the foie growth of republics. 1 he 
Voji. I. . H ex- 
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extcnfive defpotifm of a barbarous monarchy, by entering 
into the detail of the government, as well as into the 
principal points of adminiftiiStion, for ever prevents all 
fucii improvements. 

In a civilized monarchy, the prince alone is uCre- 
ftrained in the exercife of his authority- and poffl^es 
. alope a power, which is not boundfft^y any thing but 
cuiftom, example, and the fenfe of his own interelt. 
,£very raipillerormagiftrate, however eminent, mull: fi>b- 
mittothc general laws which govern the whole locicty, 
and mull exert the authority delegated to him after the 
manner which is preferibed. . The people depend on 
none but their fovereign for the fecurity of their pro- 
perty. He isfofar removci^ from them, and is lb much 
exempt from private jcaloufies or intercits, that this de- 
pendence is fcarccly felt. And thus a fpecies of govern- 
ment arifes, to which, in a high political rant, we may 
give the name of Tyranny ; but which, by a juft and pru- 
dent admiuiftration, may afford tolerable fecurity to the 
people, and may anfwcr mofl of the cjjds of pciiticai 
focicty. 

But though in a civilized monarchy, as w'cll as in n 
republic, the people have fecurity for the enjoyment of 
their property ; yet in both thefe forms of government, 
thofe whd poflefs the fupreme authority have the dirpofal 
of many honours and advantages, which excite the am- 
bition and avarice pf mankind. The only differerce is, 
that in a republic, the candidates for office muff look 
downwards, to gain the fuffrages of the people ; in a 
monarchy, they muft turn their attention upwards, to 
court the good graces and favour of the great. 'I’o be 
liiccefsfui in the former way, it is neceffary for a man to 
make himfelf by his induUry, capacity, or knou’- 

4edge; To b^proKperous in the latter way, it is requifitc 
for him to render himfelf agreeable^ by his wit, com- 
plaif^nce, or civility. A ftrong genius iucceeds beft in 

lAiIics: A refined tafte in monarchief. And, confe- 
Fently,the fciences are the more natural growth of the 
fpejt arid the polite arts of the other, 


Not 
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Not to mention, that monarchies, receiving th -r 
chief (lability from a fuperftitious reverence to prieds 
and princes, have commonly abridged the liberty of 
w^foning, with regard to religion and politics, ;md 
colfequently metapbyfics and morals. All thefe form 
the moft corjfflSl^ahle branches of feience. Mathcmafics 
and natural philolophy, which only remain, arc not half 
fo valuable. 

’Among the arts of converfation, no one pleafes more 
than mutual deference or civility, which leads us to 
refign our own inclinations to thofe of our companion, 
and to curb and conceal that prefurnption and arrogance, 
lb natural to the human mind. A good-natured man, 
who is well educated, praftifes this civility to every 
mortal, without premeditation or interefl. But in order 
to fender that valuable quality general among any peojjlc , 
if feems necelTary to afiift the natural difpofitton by foine 
general motive. Where power rifes upwards fiotn she 
people to the great, as in all republics, fuch refincmc^its 
of civility are apt to be little pradtifed ■, fince the whole 
(late is, by that means, brought near to a level, and 
«!vcry member of it is rendered, irvagreat mcafure, inde- 
pendent ol another. The ’people have the advantage, by 
the authority of their fufferages : The great, by the fupe- 
liority of their (fation. But in a civilized monarclty, 
there is a long train of dependence from the prince to the 
peafant; which is not great enough to render property 
precarious, or deprefs the minds of the people, but is 
fulHcient to beget in every one an inclination to pieafe 
his fuperiors, and to form himfclf upon thofe models 
•Ahich are mofl' acceptable to people of condition and 
education. Politenefs of manners, therefore, arifes niofi 
n'aturally in monarchies and courts; and where that 
■^lourifhes, none of the liberal arts will be Altogether nc- 
g levied* or defpifed. 

The republics in Europe «re at prefent noted for 
want of politenefs. The good-manners of civilized 

in Holland*, is apexpreflion for ruflicity among the 
j PI 2 French. 


* C*efl: la politefle d'uii SuissB ' 

r.n Hollanbe civillK. RoussBif^^. 
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Frencw. The Enoush, in feme degree, fall undef 
the fame cenfure, notwithftanding their learning and 
genius. And if the Venetians be an exception to 
the rule, they owe it, perhaps, to their communication 
with the other Italians, raofl; of whofc governmqfits 
beget a dependence more than fufficie;»t»^pr civilizing 
their manners. 

It is difficult to pronounce any judgment concerning 
the refinements of the ancient republics in this particular. 
But 1 am apt to fufptft, that the arts of converfation 
were not brought fo near to perfection among them as 
the arts of writing and compofition. The fcurrility of 
the ancient orators, in many infiances, is quite (hocking, 
and exceeds all belief. Vanity too is often not a little 
offenfive in authors ofthofc ages* ; as well as the com- 
mon licentioufnefsand immodefiy of their ftyle, ^tcunque 
impudlcus, adulter^ ganeoy manu, ventre, penet boriapatria 
iaceraverat, fays Sallust in one of thegraveft and moft 
moral paffages of his hiftory. Nam fuit ante Helenavi 
Cunnus, telerrima belli caufa,hzn expreffion of Horace; 
in tracing the origin of moral good and evil. Ovid and 
LocRETiusf are almofi as licentious in their ftyle as 
Lord Rochester; though the former were fine gentle- 
men and delicate writers, and the latter, from the .cor- 
ruptions of that court in which he lived, feems to have 
thrown off all regard to fliame and decency. Juvknal 
inculcates modefty with great zeal'; but fets a very bad 
example of it, if we confider the impudence of his ex- 
prefiions. 

1 (hall alfi> be bold to afiirm, that among the ancients, 
there was not much delicacy of breeding, or that politic 

de- 

* It 18 ncedlersiro;^;^ Cicero or Pliny on this Lead; they are too 
much noted: Blit is a little furprifed to find Arrian, a very 
grave, judicious write^ interrupt the thread of his narration all of a 
fiuldcn, to tell his readers, that be himfelf is as eminent among the 
Greeks for eloquence as AleIIander was for arfcis. Lib. i. 

-J; This poet (t?e« lib. iv. 1 165.) recommends a very extraordinary 

S irt* for love, and what one expeSs not to meet with in fo elegant 
tl philofophical a poem. It feems to have been jthe original of 
fome of Dr Sv.-i?t’s images. The elegant Catullo* and Phadrus 
f..’!.^ndcr the fame cenfure. 
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deference and refpeft, \»hich civility obliges us either to 
exprefs or counterfeit towards the perfons with whom 
we convcrfe. Cicero was certainly one of the fmell 
gsiptlemcn of his agjc; yet 1 mud confefs I have f re- 
qifently been fhock^ with the poor figure under which 
lie reprefent^^'^tis friend Atticus, in thofe dialogues, 
where he himfeif is introduced as a fpeakcr. That 
learned and virtuous Roman, whole dignity, though he 
was only a private gentleman, was inferior to that of xro 
one in Rome, is there fliown in rather a more pitiful 
-light than Phii.alethes’s friend in our modern dia- 
logues. He is a humble admirer of the orator, pays him 
frequent compliments, and receives his inllrudiona, with 
all the deference which a fcholar owes to his mailer *. 
Even Cato is treated in fomewhat of a cavalier inaniier 
in the dialogues De Finibus. 

One of the mod particular details of a real dialogue 
which we meet with in antiquity, is related by Pol yeius f ; 
when Philip king of Macedon, a prince of wit and' 
parts, met with Titus Flamininus, one of the polftelt 
of the Romans, as we learn from PlutarchJ, accom- 
panied with ambalfadors from almoll all the Greek ci- 
ties. The ^TOLiAN amhaflador very abruptly tells the 
king, that he talked like a fool or a inadnian 
That's evident, fays his majefty, even to a blind man ; wliicli 
was a raillery on the blindnefs ot his excellency. Yet 
all this did not pafs the ufual bounds; For the ctmlerence 
was not dillufbed j and Flamininus was very well di- 
verted with thefc ftrokes ot humour. At the end, when 
Philip craved a little time to confult with his friends, 
• of whom he hatl none prefent, the Roman general, be- 
ing defirous alfo to fliow his wit, as the hiftorian lays, 
fells him. That perhaps the reafon ivl.^ he had none of his 
^friends with him, was becaufe he bad murdered them all; 
which* was aftually the cafe. This unprovoked piece of 

H 3, rufti. 

^ Att. Non mihi videtur ad bcate vivendum fat is efie virtutem. 
Mar, At bercuie Bruto tneo videtur ; ciijus ego judicium, pace tus 
dixerim, long^ antepono tuo. Tusc. Q«actt. bb. v, 

f JLifb. xvii, J In vita Flamin, 
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rufticity is not condemned by tbc hiftorian ; caufed no 
farther refcntmcnt in Philip, than to excite a Sardo- 
NiAN fmile, or what we call a grin ; and hindered him 
not from renewing the conference next day, Plutarch* 
too mentions this raillery amonglPthe witty and agree- 
able fayings of Flamininus,. 

Cardinal Wolsuy apologized for his famous piece of 
infolence, in faying, Eoo et Rex meus, I and my king^ 
by obferving, that this expreffion was conformable to the 
Latin idiom, and that a Roman always named himfcH 
before the perfon to whom, or of whom, he fpake. Yet 
this feems to have been an inftance of want of civility 
among that people. The ancients made it a rule, that 
the perlbn of the greateft dignity fhould be mentioned 
firR in the difeourfe; infoniuch, that we find the fpring 
oFa quarrel and jcaloufy between the Romans and 
,^TOLiANs to have been a poet’s naming the ]Li o- 
tiANs before the Romans, in celebiating a viclory 
gained by their united arms over the Macedokjans j. 
Tfl,us Li VIA difgufted Tiberius by placing her own 
name before his in an inl'cription |. 

No advantages in this world arc pure and unmixed^ 
Tn like manner, as modern politenefs, uhich is natutally 
fo ornamental, runs often into aiTcdation and fi.ppery, 
difguife and infiftcerity ; lb the ancient fimplicity, wiiich 
is naturally fo amiable and aflecting, often degenerates 
into rufticity and abufe, fcurrility and oblcenity. 

If the fupcriorlfy in politenefs fhould be allowed to 
modern times, thc' modern notions of gallantry, the na- 
tural produce of courts and monarchies, will probably 
be affigued as the caufts of this refinement. No one 
denies this invention to be modern § : But feme of the 
more zealous partizans of the ancients have aflert^d if. 
to be foppifh andtiuiculous, and a reproach rather thaiir 

* Plut. in vita Flamin. -j- Ifaid. 

;f I'acit. Ann. lib. iii.'cap. 64. 

§ In the Silj^Tormenior of '1 frence, Clinias^ whenever lie cornc? 

. AO town, of waiting on hio xniHrqfs, fends foP her to come to 
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3 credit to the prefent age ' It may here be proper to 
examine this qneflion. 

Nature has implanted in all living creatures an aiicc- 
between the fexes, which, even in the fisreeft and 
nn?fl; rapacious animals, is not merely confined to the 
fatisfaclion o,Lthe bodily appetite, but begets a frieniKhip 
and mutual fympathy, which run's through the whole 
tenor of their lives. T^ay, even in thofc fpecies where 
nature limits" the indulgence of t^is appetite to one fca« 
fon and to one object, and forms a kind of marriage or 
- alVocia'.ion between a fingle male and female, there is yet 
a vifible complacency and benevolence which extends 
farther, and mutually foftens the affedtlons of the fexes 
towards each other. How much more mufi tliis have 
place in man, where the confinement of the appetite is 
not natural ; but cjiher is derived accidentally from 
i’ome (ti'ong charm of love, or arifes from reficdlions on 
duty and convenience? Nothing, therefore, can proceed 
lefs from alTedlation than the paflioli of gallantry. It is 
natural in the bigheft degree. Art and education, ir^the 
molt elegant courts, make no more alteration cn it than 
. on all the ether laudable p^lfions. They only turn the 
mind more towards it; they refine it; they poltfli it; and 
give it a proper grace and esprcirion. 

But gallantry is as generous as it is natural. To correff 
fuch grofs vices as lead us to commit real injury on. 
others, is the part of morals, and the object of the nioft 
ordinary edpeation. Where that is not attended to in 
foine degree, no human focicty can fubfifi. But In order 
to render converfation,and the intcrcourfe ofminds, more 
eafy and agreeable, good-manners , have been invented, 
and have carried the matter fomtwhat farther. Where- 
f ever nature has given the mind a propenfity to any vice, 
or to any pallion difagreeable to othws, jefined breed’mg 
has tjught men' to throw the bias on the oppofite fide, 
and to preferve, in all their behaviour, the appearance of 
Ycntimenis different from thofe to which they naturally 
incline. Thus, as we are commonly proud and fcifi/h, 

, 11 4 " and 

'* Lord SpArTESBURV, lee Vi'sMoraiiJii. 
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apd apt to alTumc the preference above others, a polite 
Bian learns to behave with deference towards his com- 
panions, and to yield the fupcrioriiy to them in all the 
pommon incidents bl fociety. In like manner, wherevy^B , 
a perfon’s fituation may naturally beget any difagreeaBlc 
fufpicion in him, it is the part of good-niamiers to pre- 
vent it, by a itudied difplay of fendmems dircQly con- 
trary to thole of which he is apt to be jealous. Thus, 
old men know their infirmities, and naturally dread coii- 
tempt from the youth : Hence, well-educated youth re- 
double the inftances of refpeft and deference to their' 
elders. Strangers and foreigners are without proteftion: 
Hence, in all polite countries, they receive the highefl 
civilities, and are intitled to*tbe fidt place in every coni- 
paby> A man is lord in his own family, and his guefts 
gte, in a manner, lubjcfl to his authority : Hence he is 
Sdways the loweff perfon in the company; attentive to the 
wants of every one; and giving himfelf all the trouble, 
in order to pleafe, which may not betray too vifible an 
affeftation, or impofe too much conffraint on his guelfs '*. 
Gallantry Is nothing but an inftance of the fame gene- 
rous attention. As nature has given man the fuperiority ’ 
above wsman, by endowing him with greater ftrength 
both of mind , and body j it is bis part to alleviate that 
fuperiority as* much as pofliblc, by the generofity of his 
behaviour, and by a ftudied deference and complaifance 
for all her inelinadons and opinions. Barbarous nations 
difplay this fuperiority, by reducing their females to the 
moftabjeft llavery; by confining them, by beating them, 
by felling them, by killing them. But the ..male fe.v, 
among a polite people, difeover their auihbrity in a more • 
generous, though nof'a lefs evident manner; by civility, 

by relpeft, by complaifance, and, in a word, by gallantry. \ 

^ 

■ frequent tnenllon in ancient authors of that ill-bred iuftom 

of the family’s eayag better br^ji ot;,drinking belter 
Wint^’at table thin he affordtd his guefls, is bui^ indifferent mail; 
of the civility rf thofe r’;:cs. Sec Juvenal, fat. 5. Phnii lib. xiv, 
cap. Alfo Peinii Epip. LuEtan de mercede conduilis^ Saturr.';- 
'J’liere is i'carcely any part of £vKor2 at prtfp.t fo uncivi- 
jliztd as to admit of fuch a cuftom. 
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In good company, you need not’afk, Who is the mafter 
of the feait ? The man who fits in the loweft place, and 
who is always indufirious in helping every one, is Ccr- 
•ainly the perfon. We niufi: cither condemn all fuch 
inftances of generofity as foppifh and afFefted, or admit 
of gallantry a:nong the reft. The ancient Muscovites 
w'cddcd their wives with a whip inftcad of a ring. The 
fame people, in their own houleS, took always the pre- 
cedency aboVe foreigners, even * foreign amba^adofs. 
Thefe two inftances of iheir generofity and polittd^fs’ard 
iiiuch of a piece. 

Gallantry is not Icfs compatible with wi/dm ztii.prU‘ 
der.ce than/ with and and whin under 

proper regulations, contributes more than any other in- 
vention to the entertainment '&n6i mpreveftieM oi the youth 
of bo'h fexes. Among every fpecics of animalSj nature 
has founded on the love between the fexes their iweeteft; 
and beft enjoyment. But the fatisfa£fion of ^thc bodily 
appetite is not alone fufficient to gratify the mind ; and 
even among brute*crcatures, we find, that tbfcir play^nd 
dalliance, and other exprefiions of fbndnefs, form the 
■greateft part of the entertainment. In rational beings, 
we muft certainly admit the mind for a co^^erablc 
ftiarc. Were we to rob the fcaft of all its jfafhUure of 
reafon, difeourfe, fympathy, friendfhip, and gaiety, what 
remains would fcarcely be worth acceptance, in the judge- . 
ment of the truly elegant and luxurious* 

What better I'chool for manners than the company of 
virtuous women; where the mutual endeavour to plcafc 
muft infenfibly jiolilh the mind, where the example of the 
• female foftnefs and modclly muft communicate itfelf to 
their admirers, and where the delicacy of that fex puts 
kvery one on his guard, left he give offence by atiy breach 
of decency ? • 

k Aii|ong the ancients, the charader of thg fair.fex was 
<;oufidercd as-altogether domcftic; nor were they regard- 
ed as part of the polite world, or of good company. This, 
perhaps, is the true reafon why the ancients have not left 

* See 'Rdation <][ three Etnhejpes, by the Earl of Carlisle. 
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us one piece of pleafantry that is excellent (unlefs one 
may except the banquet of Xenophon and the Dia- 
logues of Lucian), though many of their ferious com- 
pofitions are altogether inimitable. Horace condemy4 
the coarfe railleries and cold jcfts of Plautus: But, 
though the moft eafy, agreeable, and judicious writer in 
the world, is his own talent for ridicule very ttriking or 
refined ! This, therefore, is one confidcrable improve- 
ment which the polite arts have received from gallantry 
and from courts, where it firlt arofe. 

But, to return from this digreffion, I fhall advance it* 
as a fourth obfervation on this fubjt ft, of the rife and 
progrefs of the arts and fcicnces. That when the arts and 
fciences come to perfeB'ton in ft ate, from that moment they 
naturally or rather neceffartly decline, and feldom or never 
reidtve in that nation where they formerly jlourijhcd. 

It niufl: be confeflpd, that this maxim, though con- 
formable to experience, may at firft fight be elteemed 
contrary to reafon. If the natural genius of mankind 
be the fame in all ages, and in almoft all countries (as 
feems to be the truth), it muft very much forward and 
cultivate this genius, to be pofleffed of patterns in every- 
art, which may regulate the tafte and fix the objerts of 
imitation. The models left us by the ancients gave birth 
to all the arts about 200 years ago, and have mightily 
advancted their progrcls in every country of Euroi k: 
Why had they not a like effeft during the reign of 
Trajan and his fuccefifors, when they were much more 
entire, and were ftill admired and ftudied by the whole 
world? So late as the emperor Justinian, the Poet, 
by way of diftinftion, was underftooVl, among the 
Greeks, to be Homer; among the Romans, Vir- 
g:l. Such admiration ftill remained for thefe divine^ 
geniufes, though no poet had appeared for many cen-^ 
turies, who could juftly pretend to have imitated them. 

A man’s genius is always, in the bcgjnning of life, 
ks much unknown to himfclf as to others j and it is 
only after frequent trials, attended with fuccefs, that he 
dates think himfclf equal to thofe undertakings, in 

wfclcs 
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which thofe who have fucceeded have fixed the ad- 
miration of mankind. If his own nation be already 
poflcffcd of many models of eloquence, he naturally 
compares his own juvenile exercifes with thcfe ; and 
being fenfible of the great difproportion, is difcouraged 
from any farther attempts, and never aims at a rivallhip 
with thofe authors whom he fo much admires. A noble 
emulation is the fource of every excellence. Admiration 
»nd inodefty naturally extinguifii this emulation. And 
no one is fo liable to an exccfs of admiration and mode- 
-fty a': ’a truly great genius. 

Next to emulation, the greateft encourSger of the 
noble arts is praife and glory. A writer is animated 
with new force when he hears the applaufes of the 
world for his former produdions ; and being roufed by 
fucii a motive, he often reaches a pitch of perfedion 
■w hich is equally furprifing to himfelf and to his readers. 
But when the ports of honour are all occupied, his firft 
attempts are but coldly received by the public; being 
compared to produdions which arc both in themfalves 
more excellent, and have already the advantage of an 
. ertablifhed, reputation. Were Moliere and Corneille 
to bring upon the ftage at prefent their early produc- 
tions, which were formerly fo well received, it would 
difeourage the young poets to fee the indift'erence and 
difdain of the public. The ignorance of the age alone 
could have given admiffion to the Prince ^Tyre ; but 
it is to that y/e owe the Moor: Had Every man in his Hu- 
piour been rejeded, we had never feen Volpone. 

Perhaps it may not be for the advantage of any nation 
to have the arts imported from their neighbours in too 
great perfedion. This extinguifhes emulation, and finks 
f the ardour of the generous youth. So many models of 
' Italian painting brought into England, inftead of 
exciting our artifts, is the caufc of their fmall progrefs 
in that noble art. The fame perhaps was the cafe of 
Rome when'tt received the arts from Greece. That 
; multitude of polite produdions in the French language, 
difperfed aU over Germ.^ny and the North, binder 
X ^ thefe 
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thefe nations from cultivating their own language, and 
keep them ftill dependent on their neighbours for thofe 
elegant entertainments. 

It is true, the ancients had left us models in every 
kind of writing, which are highly worthy of admiration. 
But befides that they were written in languages known 
only to the learned f befides this, 1 fay, the coniparifon 
is not fo perfed or entire between modern wits and thofe 
wtho lived in fo remote an age. Had- Waller. becVi 
born in Rome during the reign of I'isfrius, his firfi 
produdions had been defpifed, when compared to the 
finiflted odes of Horace. Bur, in this ifland, the fu. 
periority of the Roman poet diminiihed nothing (rom 
the fame of the English. We eftcemed ourfelvcs fut- 
fidcntly happy that our climate and language could pro- 
duce but a faint copy of fo excellent an original. 

in fhort, the arts and fcienccs, like fome plants, re- 
quire a frelh foil ; and however rich the land may be, 
and however you may recruit it by art or care, it will 
never, when once exhaufted, produce any thing that U 
perfed or finilhed in the kind. 


ESSAY XV. 

The Epicurean*. 

I T is a great mortification to the vanity of man, that 
his utmoft art and induftry can never equal the 
* mcaneft 

* Or, 7/5f man of chance and pkafurc. The intention of this 
and the three following ElTays iitnot fo much to cx^^lain accurately 
the fentiiaeats of the ancient fedls of philofophy,'^ as to deliver the 
of fetls that naturally form themfelves in the world, and 
cnt^ftinin different ideas of human life and of happiuefs.* I have given 
each of them the name of the philofophical feft to which it bears 
greatvft ai5mt3% 
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meaneft of nature’s produftions, cither for beauty or 
value. Art is only the under-worknaan, and is employ- 
ed to give a few ftrokes of embellifhmcnt to thofc pieces 
jvhich come from the hand of the maftcr. Some of the 
drapery may be of his drawing, but he is not allowed to 
touch the principal figure. Art may make a fuit of 
clothes ; but nature muff produce a man. 

Even in thofe produftions, commonly denominated 
wlorks of aft, we find that the nobleft of the kind are 
beholden for their chief bcautsy to the force and happy 
'influence of nature. To the native enthufiafm of the 
poets, we owe whatever is admirable’ in their produdions. 
The greatetl genius, where nature at any time fails him 
(for (he is not equal), throws afidc the lyre, and hopes 
not, from the rules of art, to reach that divine harmony 
which muff proceed from her infpiratiqn alone. . How 
poor are thofe fongs, where a happy flow of fancy has not 
furnifned materials for art to cmbcllllh and refine! 

But of all the fruitlefs attempts of art, no one is fo ri- 
diculous as that which the fcverc philofophers have un- 
dertaken, the producing of an artificial happinefs, and 
making us be plcafed by rules of reafon and by reflec- 
tion. Why did none df them claim the reward which 
Xkrxes promifed to him who fhould invent a newplea- 
furc ? Unlefs, perhaps, they invented fo many pleafures 
for their own ufe, that they defpifed riches, and flood in 
no need of any enjoyments which the rewards of that 
monarch could procure them. 1 am apt, indeed, to 
think, that they were not willing to furnifh the Per- 
sian court with a new pleafure, by prefenting it with fo 
new and unuftial an objeft of ridicule. Their fpecula- 
tions, when confined to theory, and gravely delivered in 
the fchools of Greece, might excite admiration in their 
ignorant pupils ; But the attcmpting*to reduce fuch 
principles to practice would foon have betrayed their 
^ibfurdity. , 

You pretend to make me happy by reafon, and by 
rules of art- You muft,*thcn, create me anew by rules 
lipf art. For on my original frame and ftruSure does 
^ I , my 
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my happinefs depend. But you want power to effc£k 
this ; and (kill too, I am afraid : Nor can 1 entertain 
a lefs opinion of nature’s wifdom than of yours. And 
let her conduft the machine which fhe has fo wifc^Iy 
framed. I find, that 1 fhould only fpoil it by my tam- 
pering. 

To what purpofe (hould I pretend to regulate, refine, 
or invigorate any of thofe fprings or principles which 
nature has implanted in me ? Is this the road by whicli 
1 muft reach happinefs ? But happinefs implies cafe, con- 
tentment, repofe, and pleafure j not watch fulnefs, care, 
and fatigue. The health of my body confifts in the fa- 
cility with which all its operations arc performed. The 
ftomach digells the aliments ; the heart circulates the 
blood; the brain feparates and refines the fpirits ; and all 
this without my concerning myfelf in the matter. Wheti 
by ray will alone 1 can ftop the, blood as it runs with 
impetuofity along its canals, then may I hope to change 
the courfe of my fentiments and pafiions. In vain fliould 
I flii^in my faculties, and endeavour to receive pleafure 
from an objeft which is not fitted by nature to afi'ett my 
organs with delight. I may ^ive myfelf pain by my ' 
fruitlefs endeavours, but fhall never reach any pleafure. 

Away, then, with all thofe vain pretences of making 
ourfelves happy within ourfelves, of feafting on our own 
thoughts, of being fatisfied with the confeioufnefs of 
well-doing, and of defpifing all afliftancc,and all fuppliea 
from external objeds. This is the voice of'PRiDE, not 
of Nature. And i* were well, if even this pride could 
fupport itfelf, and communicate a real inward pleafure, 
however melancholy or fevere. But this impotent pride 
can do no more than regulate the outjide ; and with infi- 
nite pains and attention compofe the language and coun- ' 
teoance to a phllofophicai dignity, in order to deceive 
the ignorant vulgar. The heart, mean while, is empty 
cf all enjoyment ; and tbs mind, unfupjt^ortc'd by it.s 
proper objeds, finks into the deeped forrow and dejec- 
tion. Mifierable, but vain mortal ! Thy mind be happy 
wjitbln itfelf! With what rcfcources is h endow'ed tofij;; 

3 fo 
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fo immenfjp a void, and fupply the place of all thy bodily 
fenfes and fSttnlties ? Can thy head fubftif without thy 
other members ? In fuch a fituation, 

•* * What foolifh figure mujl it make? 

Do nothing elfe but fleep and ake. 

Into fuch a lethargy or fuch a melancholy muft thy 
mind be plunged when deprived of foreign occupations 
ai;d enjoyments. 

Keep me therefore no longerdn this violent conftraint. 
Confine me not within myfelf; but point out to me 
thofc obje£ls and pleafures which afford the chief enjoys 
nient. But why do I apply- to yv u, proud and ignorant 
f'ages, to Ihow me the road to happinefs ? Let me con- 
fult my own paflions and inclinations, in them mull I 
read the diftates of nature^ not in your frivolous dif. 
courfes. 

But fee, propitious to my wifhes, the divine, the ami- 
able Pleasure the fupreme love of GODS and 
men, advances towards me. At her approach, my h&irt 
beats with genial heat, and every fenfe and every faculty 
is diffolved in joy ; while (he pours around me all the 
cinbellifiiments of the fprlng and* all the treafures of the 
autumn. The melody of her voice charms my cars with 
the foftefl; mufic, as (lie invites me to partake of thofe 
delicious fruits which, with a fmile that diffufes a glory 
on the heavens and the earth, ihe prefents to me. The 
fportive Cupids who attend her, or fan me with their 
odoriferous wings, or pour on my head the mofl fra- 
grant oils, or offer me their fparkling nedar in golden 
.goblets. O ! for ever let me fpread my limbs on this 
bed of roles, and thus, thus feel the delicious moments, 
V’hh foft and downy fteps, glide along. But, cruel 
chance ! whither do you fly fo faft ? Why do my ardent 
wiflics. and^^hat load of pleafures under which you la- 
bour, ratljpr -jjiaflen than retard your unrelenting pace ? 
Sflffer i^je to enjoy this foft repofe, after all my fatigues 
•in fearch of happinefs. Suffer me to faliatc myfelf with 

thefc 


* Dia Veluptas, Lucret. 
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tbefe delicacies, after the paias of fo long an^ fo fooll/ii 
aw abftinence. 

But it will not do. The rofes have loft their hue ; 
the fruit ks flavour : And that delicious wine, wh;jfe 
fumes, fo late, intoxicated all my fenfes with fuch de- 
light, now folicits in vain the fated palate. Pleaftire 
ftniles at my languor. She beckons her filter, Virtue, to 
come to her afllTtancc. The gay, the frolic Virtue ob- 
ferves the call, and brings along the whole troop ol my 
jovial friends. Welcome, thrice welcome, my ever dear 
companions, tothcfe lhady bpwers, and to this luxiiiious 
repaft. Your ptcfence has reftored to the rofe its hue, 
and to the. fruit its flavour. Thh vapours of this fprightly 
r-fidar now again play around my heart ; whil^ou par- 
take of my delights, and difeover, in your cheerful looks, 
the pleafurc which you receive from my happinefs and 
fatisfadion. The like do I rpceive from yours; and 
encouraged by your joyous pretence, fliall again renew 
the feaft, with which, from too much enjoyment, my 
fetftes were well nigh fated; while the mind kept not 
pace with the body, not afforded relief to her o’er bur- 
tfaened partner. ‘ . 

In our cheerful difcVnirfes, ‘better than in the formal 
rcafonings of the fchools, is true wifdom to be found. 
Jn our friendly endearments, better than in the hollow 
debates of ftatefmen and pretended patriots, does true 
virtue difplay itfelf. Forgetful of the pad, fecure of the 
future, let us here enjoy the prefent ; and. while we yet 
poffefs a being, let us fix fome good, beyond the power 
of fate or fortune. To-morcow will bring its own plea- 
fures along with it ; Or fhouid it difappoint our fond,, 
wifhes, we fhall at lead enjoy the pleafure of reflefting 
on the pleafures of to*day. , 

Fear not, my friends, that the barbarous diffonance 
of Bacchus, and of his revellers, fhouid b'ealc ip upon . 
Ibis entertainment, and cejnfound us with thci,(^it?rbulent 
and clamorous pleafures. The fprightly mivcs, wdit 

P ound ; and with their charming fymphony, fufficient to • 
ften the wolves and tygers of the favage defert, inipire 

a ' 
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ft foft joy Hl^o every bofom. Peace, harmony, and con- 
cord reign iffThis retreat ; nor is the fiicnee ever broken 
but by the mufic of our fongs, or the cheerful accents of 
Oi»r friendly voices. 

» But hark ! the favourite of the mufes, the gentle Da- 
wson, ftrikes the lyrej and while he accompanies its 
harmonious notes with his more harmonious fong, he 
infpircs us with the fame happy debauch of fancy by 
which he is himfelf tranfported. “ ye happy youth,’* 
he fings, “ ye favoured of heavM*, while the wanton 
‘‘"'fpring pours upon you all her olooming honours, let 
“ not glory feduce you, with her dclufivc blaze, to'pafs 
« in p^ls and dangers this delicious feafon, this prime 
“ of li^ Wifdom points iSut to you the road to plca- 
“ fure : Nature too beckons you to follow her in that 
fmootH and flowery path. Will you (hut your cars to 
“ their commanding vc;ce? Will you harden your heart 
“ to their foft aliurcments? Oh, deluded mortals! thus 
“ fo lofe your youth, thus to throw away fo invaluable a 
“ prefent, to trifle with fo parilhing a bleffing. Con- 
“ template well your rccompence. Confider that glory 
•“ which fo allures your proud hearts, and feduces you 
“ with your own praifes. lt« an echo, a dream, nay 
“ the (hadow of a dream, dilfipated by every Wind, and 
loft by every contrary breath of the ignorant and ill- 
“ judging multitude. You fear not that even death it- 
felf (hall raviih it from yoa. But behold! while you 
“ are yet alive, calumny bereaves you of it; ignorance 
neglcfts it ; nature enjoys it not ; fancy alone, re- 
“ nouncing every pleafure, receives this airy recom- 
pence, empfy and unftable as herfelf.” 

Thus the hours pafs unjperceived along, and lead in 
their wanton train all the pleafurcs of fenfe,, and ail the 
joys of harqwny and fricndfliip. Qm\\iti^inriocence clofes 
the ppo««flt^; and while (he prefents berfclf to our 
, VoL/!i-«%, I, ravi(hed 

An imitation of e Syrens fohg (n Tasso: 

“ O Qiovinetti, mentre Aerile & MAacio 

** V^mmantRQ di fiorite <k verde fpogUe,” &c. 

^ Gierofalemme Ub«rata, Canto i4« 
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ravifhed eyes, flie embcHiflics the whole feeS, iuu len- 
ders the view of thefc pleafures as tratifporting, after they 
havepaft us, as wlun, with laughing countenances, they 
were yet advancing towards us. ♦ > 

But the fun has funk below the horizon ; and dark, 
nefs, Healing filently upon us, has now buried all nature 
in an univeilal fhade. “ Kcjnice, my friends j continue 
“ your re pa 11. or change it lor folt repofe. Though 
“ abfent, your joy or your tranquillity fliali lli'l be 
“ Tiiinc.” But whith(^ dayou go? Ur’u.-hatne'wflcafures 
call you frcvi cur fociity'^ Is their aught agrtealU ’iJiih'l' 
your jriends? And can aught pleaje, in which tx e fat 
nut? Yes, my friends the joy wbivh 1 mw kek 
“ adnuts not of your participation. Here uIotc 1 wiih 
your abfence ; and here alone can 1 find a fufficient 
contpenfarion for the lois cr 
But 1 have not advanced fa* 

thick wood, which fprtads a me, 

ere, methinks, I perceive through the gloom the ch.trm* 
ing Cjelia, the millrcTof my willies, who wandeis ini- 
patient through the grove, and, preventing the appointed 
hour, filently chides my tardy fteps. Bur the joy 
which file receives from- my preft nee bell ph ads my 
excufe; and, diflipating every anxious and every angry 
thought, leaves room for nought bui mutual joy and rap- 
ture. With what words, my fair one, fnall 1 exprefs 
my tendernefs, or dcfcribelhe emotions which now warm 
my tranfported bofom! Words are too faibt to deferibe 
my love ; and if, alas! you feel not the fame llamc 
within you, in vain fliall I endeavour to convey to you a 
jull concep'ion of it. But your every word and every 
motion . fufiicc to remdVe this doubt ; and, while they 
exprefs ycur paffion, ferve alfo to enflarae mine. How 
amiable this r(?litude, this filence, this darkjjk"<s ! No ob- 
jccls now importune the ravifiicd foul, ‘'■'•' thought, 
■the fenfe, all full of nothing but pur .oiiiei^, 

wholly pofiefs the miad, and convey a pleai .. which' 
idiEludtd mortals vili Illy feek for in every other' enjo^ 
nCiit,— ~ /■ 
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Blit w>Y_,(loes your bofom heave with thefe fighs? 
while tears bathe your glowing checks? Why diltraft 
your heart with fuch vain anxietiei>? Why fo often afk 
How long 7ny love /halt yet endure? Alas! my CjELia, 
can I rcfolvc this queftion 1 Do I know how long my life 
'jfhall yet endure? But does this alfo difturb youi tender 
bread? And is the image of our frail imrtaliiy for ever 
-prefent with, you, to throw a damp on your gayed hours, 
and poifon cveri thofe joys which love iuTpircs? Conlider 
rather, that if life be frail, if youth be waiifi >py, we 
fhould well employ the prefent moment, and lofe no part 
of fo perifhablc an exidence. Yet a htrh- moment, and 
thefe {lij|j} be no more j we fhall be as if we had never 
been ; not a memory of us be left upon earth : and 
even the fabulous (hades below wall not afford us a habi- 
tati oft. Our fruitlefs anxieties, our vain projeffs, our 
urr-’-'-ai” fpeoulaiions, ihail all be (wallowed up and lod. 
Our prefent doubt.', concorning'thc original caufe of all 
things, mud never, alas! be rcfolvcd. This alon^; we 
may be certain of, that if any governing mind prefide, 
he mud be pleafed to fee us fulfil the’ends of our being, 
and enjoy that pleafure fpr which alone we were created. 
Let this refleclion give cafe to your anxious thoughts; 
but render not your joys too ferious by dwelling for ever 
Upon it. It is fufficient, once, to be acquainted with 
this pbilofophy, in order to give an unbounded loofc to 
love and jollity, and remove all the fcruples of a vain 
fuperdition:’ But while youth and palfion, my fair one, 
prompt our eager defires, we mud find gayer fubjefts of 
difeourfe to intermix witla thefe amorous careffes. 
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T here is this obvious and material difference in 
the condu*^: of nature, with regard to maa.and 
other animals, that, having endowed the former with a 
fublimc celeftial fpirit, and having given him an affinity 
wiili fuperior beings, ihe allows not fach noJble faculties 
to lie lethargic or idle ; but urges him, by neccffity, to 
employ, on every emergence, his utmoft ^?r/and indujlry. 
Brute-creatures have many of th'-- 
by nature, being cloathed and 
parent of ail things : ^nd 

reqyiifite on any occafion, nature, oy impiannng mujiicis, 
ftil! fupplics them with the art^ and guides them to their 
good, by her unerring precepts. But man, expofed 
naked and indigent to the rujje elements, rifes flowly' 
from that helplefs ftate, by the care and vigilance of his 
parents; and having attained his utmoft growth and per- 
I'cclion, reaches only a capacity of fubfilting by his own 
care and vigilance. Every thing is fold to ikill and la- 
bour; and where nature furnimes the materials, they 
are ftill rude and unfiniibed, till induftry,*’ ever aftive 
and Intelligent, refines them from their brute ftate, and 
fits them tor human ufc and convenience. 

Acknowledge, therefore, O man ! the beneficence of 
nature; for Are has given thee that intelligence which 
fupplies all thy neceffitics. But let not indolence, under 
the falfc appearance of gratitude, perfuad^hee to reft 
contented with her prefents. Wouldeft '''^-' ■''■'^lrn to 
the yaw herbage for thy food, to the Cj , tliy 

cover^g, apd to ftones and clubs for thy deft., ‘ 
ravcHous aiiipials of the defert ? Then return 

' '{I ^ ^ 

m 

^ Clr the man o£ adlan and virtue* ■ 
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thy favagpmannerSy to thy timorous fuperftition, to thy 
brutal ignorifn’ce ; and fink thyfelf below thofe animals, 
whole condition thou admireft, and wouldeft fo fondly 
ianitate. 

Thy kind parent, nature, having given thee art and 
•hiteHigence, has filled the Whole globe with materials to 
employ thefe talents : Hearken to her voice, which fo 
“plainly tells thee, that thou thyfelf fliouldeft alfo be the 
objedt of thy induftry, and that by art and attention alone 
thou canfl; acquire that, ability which will raife thee to 
tny proper ftation in the univeife. Behold this artizan, 
who converts a rude and lhapelcfs ftone into a noble 
metal ; and moulding that metal by his cunning hands, 
creates, as it were by magic, every weapon for his de- 
fence, and every utcnfil for his convenience. He has 
not this fkill from nature : Ufe and praftice have taught 
it him: And if thou wouldeft emulate his fuccefs, thou 
uiuft follow his lou^oiious foot-fteps. 

But while thou ambltioujly afpireft to perfeftin^ thy 
bodily powers and faculties, wouldeft thou meanly negled 
thy mind, and, from a prepofterous floth, leave it ftill 
• rude and uncultivated, as it came from the hands of na- 
ture? Far be fuch folly and negligence from eveiy ra- 
tional being. If nature has been frugal in her gifts and 
endowments, there is the more need of art to fupply 
her defeats. If flie has been generous and liberal, know 
that Ihe ftill expeds induftry and application on ouc 
part, and revenges herfelf in proportion to our negligent 
ingratitude. The richeft genius^ like the moft fertile 
foil, when uncultivated, fhoots ’up into the rankeft 
weeds j and ififtead of vines and olives for the pleafure 
and ufc of man, produces, to its flotbful owner, the molt 
abundant crop of poifons. 

The great end of all human 'tnduflsy is the attain- 
ment-fiO^fpinefs. For this were arts invented, fcienccs 
cultivaj^'j^il^ir<X'ws ordained, and focieties modelled, by the. 
^inofi^'^?ofound Wifdom oPpalriots anci legiflators. Even 
the Ion):ly favage, who lies expofed to the inclemency of 
►the dcifiKhts, and the fury of wild beafls, forgets not 

’ ft '•/ T ^ 
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for ^ moment this grand ohjtfl of his being^, gnorant 
as he is of every art of life, he fill! keeps iFT^w’ the end 
of all thofe arts, and eagerly feeks for felicity aniidfl: 
that darknefs with which he is environed. But as muob 
as the wildeft favage is inferior to the polifhed citiz.'n, 
who, under the proteflion of laws, enjoys every conve-' 
nience w'hich induftry has invented ; fo much is this 
citizen himfclf inferior to the man of virtue and tln^L 
true philolbpher, who governs his appeikes,' fnbuues Ids 
paflion', and has learned, from rcalbn, to fet a jud- 
valuc on every purfuit and enjoyment. For is tlier'c HI 
art and apprcnticefitip nheeffary fot every other attain- 
ment? And is there no art of life, no rule, no precepts 
to direfl: us in this principal concern ? Can no particular 
preafure be attained without fidl! ; and can the whole 
be regulated, without refleflion or intelligence, by the 
blind guidance of appetite and 
miftakes arc ever committed i 

man, however difTolutc and negligent, pruceeus in uic 
purfuit of happinefs with as unerring a motion, as that 
which the cclcfiial bodies obferve, when, condufted by 
the hand of the Almighty, they roll along tlie etliercal 
plains. But if milhkes be oftfen, be inevirabiy com- 
mitted, let us regifter thefe miftakes ; let us confulcr 
their caufrs; let us Weigh their importance ; let us en-., 
quire for their remedies. When from this v/e have 
fixed all the rules of condufl, W'c are philcfcphcrs ; 
when we haveTcduced tbe-fe rules to praebice, \vc arc 

Like many fubordinate artifts, employed to form the 
fever&l wheels and fprings of a machine ; fucli are 
thofe who excel in all the particular arts of life. He is 
the mailer workman who puts thole feveral parts toge- 
ther ; movrs thsen according to jafl harmeny and pro- 
portion } and produces true felicity as the Qijri'ihcir 
confpiring order. #**,1*^^ 

While thou bail fuch an alltfring objeCc t. 
that labour and •-ittciition, requifitc to the attan. ^ 
fhy end, ever Iceiu burdcufpinc and :atolerabl?ifV^- 


i 
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iJiat tnisij|>our itfelf is the chief ingredient of the feli- 
city to whicii thou afpireft, and that every enjoyment 
r@on heconies infipid and diftafteful, when not acquired 
fatigue and induflry* See the hardy liimtcrs rife 
Tvom their downy couches fliake efl' t!ie fiuinbers which 
fAll weigh down their lieavy eye-lids, and, ere Aurora 
l;a? yet covered the heavens with her flaming mantle, 
naften to tlie foreft. They leave behind, in their own 
htfuncs, and in if>e neighbouring plains, animals of every 
l;iud, whofe flelh furiiiflies the anoft d.cHcious fare, and 
wn’.ch offer thcnifelvcs to the fatal flroke. l.aborioiis 


man dddains I'o cafy a purchafe. He feeks for a prey 
which hides itfelf from his fcarch, or flics from his pur- 
fuit, or defends itfelf from his violence. Having exerted 
in the chafe every paflion of ilie mind, and every mem- 
ber of thr body, he then fiticJs the charms of repofe, and 
vvh]) ioy compares its pl^^afures to thofe of his engaging 
laotmrs. 


And can vigorous indnflry give pleafurc to the purfiiit 
f,ven of tlic moil worthlcfs prey which frequently efc^pcs 
our toils? And cannot the fame induftry render the cul- 
livating of o.ur mind, the moderating of our paffions, 
he onli^luening of our rJ-afon, an agreeable occup uion ^ 
while we are every day fenfible of our progrefs, and bc- 
iioiu our inward features and countenance brightening 
iuceffuKly w^ith new charms? Begin by curing yourfelf 
:d thivS lethargic indolence; the talk is not doflicult: 
ncc (I but take the fweets of Iioncft labour. Pro- 


ceed to learn the jiifl value of every puifuit; long Rudy 
s nof recimiitey Cbmpare, though but for once, the 
nind to tiie bory, virtue to fprtunc, and glory to pica- 
urc. You will then perceive the advaptages of induRry : 
ion w;i! then be fenflble what are the proper obje^h of 
rour induftry, • 

Jn you feck repofe , from- beds of rofes; In 

"ain clo/';tr/pHk>pe for enjoyment from the rnoR delicious 
vinev\i;>'j fruits. YY>ur indolence itfelf becomes a fa- 
jgiiL :""^our pleafurc itfelf creates difguR. The mind, 
mcxcrci^d*, finds every delight infipid and loathfoine ; 

’ I4 * and 
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and ere yet the body, full of noxioul; humoa'm, feels ttie 
torment of its multiplied difeafes, your nobler part is 
fenhble of the invading poifon, and fecks in vain to re- 
licvc its anxiety by new plcafures, which ftill aggmefs; 
the fatal malady. i 

I need not tell you, that, by this eager purfuit of pled-' 
fure, you more and more expofc yourfelf to fortune and 
accidents, and rivet your.affeftions on external objedls,'- 
which chance may, in a moment, ravilh ^rom you. ' 1 
lhall fuppofe, that your indulgent ftacs favour you ^li' 
with the enjoyment of your riches and poffeffioi. 
prove to you, that even in the midft of your luxurj ms 
pieafures you are unhappy ; and that by too* much in- 
dulgence, you are incapable of enjoying what profperous 
fortune ftill allow you to poffefs. 

But furely the inftability of ^'"•mne is a confider- 
atibn nut to be overlooked r 
cannot pofiibly cxift where 

fecurity can have no place where fortune has any uo- 
miifion. 'I'bough that unftablc deity ihould not exert 
her rage againft you, the dread of it would ftill torment 
you; would difturb your flumbers, haunt your dreams,' 
and throw a damp on the Jollit‘y of your moft delicious 
banquets. 

'1 he temple of wifdom is fcated on a rock, above th' 
rage of the fighting elements, and inacceOible to ah 
the malice of man. The rolling thunder breaks below ; 
and tbofe more terrible inftruments of “human fury 
reach npt to fo fublime a height. The fage, while be 
breathes that ferene ajr, looks down with pleafure, 
mixed with compaftion, ^on the terror's of miftakeh 
mortals, who blindly feck for the true, path of life, and 
purfue riches, nobility, honour, or power, for genuine 
felicity. ^The •greater part he beholds difappointed of 
iheir fond wiflics : Some lament, that *1^'*'*« once ' 
..pqff^fled the objefi pf their,' defires, ^ed 

fraui them by envious fortune: And al. H 
that CYcn their own views, though granted, cann^. . 

J tbcjjr; 
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ihem happincfs, or rdievc the anxiety of their diftraCted 
minds. 

But does the fage always preferve himfelf in this phi- 
.} 6 fophical indifference, and reft contented with lamenting 
miferies of mankind, without ever employing him* 
iclf for their relief ? Does he conftantly indulge this 
•fevere wifdom, which, by pretending to elevate him 
above huniap accidents, ^ocsin reality harden his heart, 
and render hiift carelefs of the interefts of mankind 
and of'.focicty ? N^o; he knows'that in this fulleo Apatljy^ 
neither true wifdom nor true happinefs can be found. 
He feels too ftrongly the charm of the focial affedions 
ever to counterad 16 fweet, fo natural, fo virtuous a pro- 
penfity. Even when, bathed in tears, he laments the 
miferies of human race, of his country, of his friends, 
and unable to give f”'—.* ir, can only relieve them by 

5 in the generous difpofitfon, 
^rior to that of the moft in- 
— tjw.. 1V.UIC. 00 engaging arc the fentiments of hu- 
manity, that they brighten up the very face of fodow, 
and operate like the fun, which, fhining on a dufky 
cloud or falling rain, ^ paints on them the moft glo- 
rious colours which are to be found in the whole circle 
of nature. 

But it is .not here alone that the focial virtues difplay 
their energy. With whatever ingredient you mix them 
they are Hill predominant. As forrow cannot overcome 
them, fo neither can fenfual pleafure obfeure them. 
The joys of love, however tumultuous, banifh not the 
tender fentimebts of fympathy, and affedion. • They 
even derive uieir chief influence from* that generous 
paflion ; and when prefented alone, afford nothing to 
the unhappy mind but laflitude and difguft. Behold this 
fprightly debauchee, who profeflTes a •contempt of all 
r^Jithi e^leafures but thofe of wine and jollity. Separate 
^him/r'')rp: hCircompamons, litic afpark from a fire, where 
i contributed to the general blaze, his alacrity 
^ extinguilhes ; and, though furrounded with 
/cry olher means of delight, he lothcs the fumptuous 
'* ban- 
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banquet, and prefers even the tnoft* abflraftcd fludy and 
fpeculation as more agreeable and entertaining. 

But the forial paffions never afford fiich tranfporting 
pleafurefjOr make To glorious an appear.'ince in tile ey*s 
both of GOD and man, as when, lhaking off every- 
earthly mixture, they affociate themfclves with the feni 
timents cf \irtne, and prompt us to laudable and worthy* 
aftions. As harmonious coloijrs inutu dl^’ give and rc'-’’ 
ceivfi a Inffre by their friendly union; fo do thefe eii* 
noblipg firntiments of the human minc}.^See the trjiimph 
of na'ure in paiental affeclion! What fclfifh paflioii ; 
what i'cnrual delight is a match for i' i whellter a man 
exults in the profperity and virtue ot his offspring, or 
flics to tiicir fucccur, through'the tnoft threatening and 
tremendous dangers? 

proceed ftiil in purifying the generous paftion, you 
will fUIl the more admire its glorl,-? Wi'-' 

charms are there in the harmony oi imnds, and in a 
frieqdfliip founded on mutual cfleern and gratitude! 
What fatisfatiion in relieving the diftreffrd, in comfort- 
ing the alllifted, in raifing the tail: n, and in ftopping 
the career of cruel fortune, or^t more cruel man, in ' 
their infults over the good and virtuous! But wliat fu- 
preme joy in the victories over vice as well as niifery, 
when, by virtu us example or wile exhortation, our feU 
low creatures are taught to govern tiieii pafft.ms, reform 
their vices, and fubdue their worft enemies, which inha- 
bit within their own I'.ofoms? 

But thefe objects arc ftill too limited for the human 
mind, which, , being of celcflial origin,Vwells with the 
divintft and moll: enlarged affedions, and, carrying its 
attention beyond kindred and acquaintance, extends its 
benevolent willies to the moft dillant pofterity. It views 
liberty and laws* as the fcurcc of human happinefs, and 
devotes* itfeif, with the utmoft alacrity, to their gWArd,. ' 
ianfldp and proteftion. ft’oils, dangers, ^tm^;fclf,^ 
cary their charms, when we brave them for thS^blic 
good, and ennoble that being which we gcneriully fa- 
sriftce for the intfreils of our country. tl^ 

• • man « 
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an 'whom* indulgent fortune allows to pay to virtue 
hat he owes to nature, ami to make a generous gift 
what mult otherwife be ravilhed from him by cruel 
y ! 

“•islm the true Page and patriot are united whatever can 
.•‘hUngu’fh iiunian naiure, or elevate mortal man to a 
fcmblance with the divinity. I'he foftcil benevolence, 
>e molt undaupted refolution, the tendercll fentiments, 
,e mod fuhiiinc love ot vit.ui', all thele animate fuc- 
diively his tr'anfpoitcd bofom. What i'arisfaQiion, 
hlhr he looks within, to find the molt turbulent paf- 
ans tuned to jult harmony and concord, and every 
ning found banilhed from this enchanting tnufic ! If 
e contemplation, even of ir'animate beauty, is Id de- 
ditlul ; it it ravillns tite f-nfes, even when the fair 
- .. r,>v/-i,rn to ns : what mult be the cfll-dts of moral 

ace mult it have when it em- 
id is the refult oi our own re. 

(wTlOil clllci j • 

JiUf where it the rewa def virtue? And whnt recompence 
f nature provided fer j'uch important fatnjices as thofe of 
' ' and fortune^ which ive^ muj} ojten make to u ? Oh, funs 
earth ! arc ye ignorant ut tne value of this cclellial 
trefs ? And do ye meanly inquire for her portion, 
cn ye oblerve her genuine charms ? But denow, that 
-ure has been indulgent io human wraknefs, and has 
left this I'avourite child naked and unendowed. Siic 
ti provided wiriue witli the richeR dowry ; but being 
cartful left the ailuremeiits of iiuereft ftiould engage fuch 
luirors as were iyicnliblc of the native worth of fo di- 
vine a beauty, fne has wifely provided, that this dowry 
cun have no cimrms but in the eyes of thofe who are 
I'.ircady tranfported with the love of virtue. Glory is 
the portion of .virtue, the fweet reward flf honourable 
_ tyufnphant crown w'hich covers the tholght- 

head of the dilintereffed patriot, or the dully brow 
** hiClorious warrior. Elevated by lb fubliine a prize, 
in virtue looks down with comempt on all the 
•> iremsats of plealurc, and all the menaces of danger. 

• ' • Death 
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Death itfelf Ipfes its terrors, when he confiders, that its 
dominion extends only over a part of him; and that, iiC ' 
fpitfe of death and time, the rage of the elements, and 
the«ndlefs viciffitude of human affairs, he is affur^d^f^^,,^ 
an immortal fame among all the fons of men. f " 

. There furely is a Being who prefides over the univerfe ; 
and who, with infinite wifdom and power, has reducjed 
the jarring elements into juft order and proportion. Let 
fpeculative reafoners difpute how far, this bfeneficent Be- 
ing extends his care, and whether he prolongs our exift- 
ence beyond the grave, in order to beftow on virtue its 
juft reward, and render it fully triumphant. The man 
of morals, without deciding any thing on fo dubious a 
fubjeff, is fatisfied with the portion n^prked out to him 
by the Supreme Difpofer of all things. Gratefully he ac- 
cepts of that farther reward prepared for him ; but if 
difappointed, he thinks not virtue an emptv name: hrr , 
juftly eftceming it its own reward, in- gratefully acknow- 
ledgcs-thc bounty of his Creator, who, by calling him 
into exiftence, has thereby afforded him an opportunity 
of once acquiring fo invaluable a poffeifioi}. 
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The P L A T O N I S * 

T o fome philbfophcrs it appears matter of- -furprize, 
that all mankind, poffeffing the fame nature, and 
be5n|^endoweil with the lame faculties, ihpuld yet differ 
fp wmcly in their purfuits and inclinations, and thoLone* 
fijould utterly condemn yfhat is fondly fo’ught after by ' 
’snib&efi ,To Ipmc it appears maper of ftill m'Sre fuV-' 
plife, that a man ihoiild differ fo widely from himfclt. at 
'■ ■ "■ ' ^di> 

3r, the mzx>%i contemplation and fiiRJ^bical devotion. , 
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il^erent tirties and, after polTcflion, rejeft with difdain 
7^hat before was the objeft of all his vows and wilhcs. 

’o me, this feveriih uncertainty and irrefolution in hu- 
f^i^w'tondud feems altogether unavoidable ; nor can a 
^Sfienal foul, made for the contemplation of the Supreme 
.hieing, 'nd of his works, ever enjoy tranquillity or fa- 
isf!"^ ’'hile detained in the ignoble purl'uits of fen- 
iiwl ^ or popular appiaufe. The divinity is a 

soundit 'of blifs dhd glory: Human minds are 

^mailer fti which, arifing'at firft from this ocean, 
ieek itill, an. .li fheir. wanderings, to return to it, and 
to lofe themfclves in that immenfity of perfeSion. "When 
checked in this natural courfe by vice or folly, they be- 
come furious and enraged j and, fwelling to a torrent, 
do then fpread horror and devaftation on the neighbour- 

Jner T'ilains 

.rafe and paffionatc expreflion, 
;n purfuit, and invites the cre- 
uu.uuo lu an imitation of his life and manners* 

The heart belies the countenance, and fenfibly fefels, 
even amid the higheft fuccefs, the unfadsfa^fory nature 
6f all thofe pleafures w^tich- detain it from its true ob« 
jeef. I examine the voluptuous man before enjoyment; 
'“nfure the vehemence of his defire and the import- 
of his objeft ; I find that all his happinefs proceeds 
jnly from that hurry of thought which takes him from 
bimfelf, and turns his view from his guilt and mi- 
fery. I confider him a moment after ; he lias now 
enjoyed the pleafure which he fondly fought after. 
The fenfe of h% guilt and mifery returns upon him 
with double angui^ : His mind tormented with fear 
and remorfe ; bis body deprefled with difguft and fa-' 
tiety. 

But a mor&augufl,. at lead a more haughty perfon- 
|^,.a pnifents nimfelf boldly to our cenfiire ; and; affu- 
ming the titld'of a philofopher^and man of morals, offers 
^fubmit to the, mod rigid examination. He challenges 
a vifible, though concealed impatience, our appro- 
bation and appiaufe: and feems offeaded that we ihould 
^ ^ hefi- 
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hefitate a moment before we break out. into admiratiotf 
of his virtue. Seeing this impatience, I hefitate {lii-\ 
more: 1 begin to examine the motives of his feeming . 
virtue: But behold! ere 1 can enter upon this in-ri^w.,* 
he flings himfclf from me; and, addrefling his difcouj'fe 
to that crowd of heedlrfs auditors, fondly abufes them b/.. 
his magnificent pretenfions. 

O philofopher ! thy wifdom, is vain,.-'’nd thy virrdc 
unprofitable. 'Fhou feekeft the ignorant applaufes of 
men, not the folid reflr£lions of thy own confcience, o-' 
the more folid approbation of that licing, who, with one 
regard of his all- feeing eye, penetrates the univerfe. 
Thou furcly art confeious of the hollownefs of thy pre- 
tended pre tity, whilft callin-g thyfelf a citizen, a fon, a 
friend, thou /orgetteft thy higher fovereign, thy true fa- 
ther, thy greateft benefactor. Where is the adoration 
due to infinite perfection, wiienc“ '•very " ’d 

valuable is derived? Where is.the gratitude owing to thy 
Creator, who called thee forth fiom nothing, who placed 
thee in all thefe relations to thy fellow- creatures, and 
requiring thee to fulfil the duty of each relation, for- 
bids thee to negleCt whaf th 9 u owed to himfelf, the 
moft 'perfect being, to whom thou art connected by the 
clofcll tyc ? 

But tliou art thyfelf thy own idol : Thou worfhipped 
thy imaginary perfections : Or rather, fcnfible of thy 
real impcrfcCtions, thou feekeft only to deceive the 
world, and to picafe thy fancy, by multiplying thy ig- 
norant admirers. Thus, not content with neglecting 
what is raoft excellent in the univer^;', thou defirieft 
to fubftitute in his place what h molt vile and con-' 
temptible. 

Confider all the works of mens hands ; all the inven* 
tions of humah wit, in which thou affeCteft fo nice a 
difeernmem: Thou wilt find, that the mqft perfrO^pt^ 
duftion (till proceeds Irory the mpft perltft thought, ami 
fitatit is MIND alone which wc admire, while we 
fety out applaufe on the graces of a wcH-proportioned^ 
Of the fyittmetry of a noble pile. The ftatujiry^ 

i i-.v the 
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‘';he architc£l comes ftill in view, and makes us reflect 
Jn the beauty of his art and contrivance, whicli, from a 
leap of untormed matter, could exrraft fiich expreffions 
^Ti^^'.roporiions* This fuperior beauty of thou^rht and 
^i^Hiigcnrc thou thylelf acknawlcdgefl, while thdu in- 
to contemplate, in thy condud, the harmony 
o- *5, the dignity of fentimenu, and all thofc 

graccs«> '^d, which chiefly inefit our attention* 

But why n. "'U fliort ? Seeft thou nothing farther 

that is valuable . mid thy rapturous applaufcs of beauty 
and order, art thou ftill ignorant where is to be found 
the moft confummate beauty, the inoft perfect order? 
Compare the works of art wath thofe^ of nature. The 
one are but imitations of the other. The nearer art 
approaches to nature, the more perfed is it eflccmcd. 
But ftill, how widf' *'s neareft approaches, and what 
. y be obferved between them ? 
^ uuuideof nature, leaving the inward 
^iiu more admirable fprtngs and principles ; as exceed- 
ing her imitation ; as beyond her comprehenfion. Art 
copies only the minute produdions of nature, defpairing 
fo reach tiiat grandeur arjd magnificence, which are fo 
altonifhing in the mafterly works of her original. Can 
we then be fo blind as not to difeover an intelligence 
and a defign in the exquifite and mofl fliipcndous con- 
trivance of the univerfe? Can we be fo ftupid as not to 
feel the warmeft raptures of worfhip and adoration, upon 
the contemplation of that iateliigeiit being, fo infinitely 
good and wife? 

The molt per/eft happinefs, fur.cly, mufl arlfc from 
the contemplation of the mofl: perfefl; objefl. But what 
more perfect than beauty and virtue ? And where is 
beauty to be found equal to that of the univerfe? Or 
virtue, whicli^an be compared to the bt^iievolence and 
^^ip^f'of the Deity ? If aught can dlmini(h''the pleafurc 
of this conrefnniation, it mufl, be either the narrownefs 
gf^ur faculties, which conceals from us the greateftpart 
oic thefe begiuties and perfections ; or the fhortncls of 
feur^lives, which^ allows not time fufEci^nt to inftruft us 
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la them. But it is out comfort, that, if we employ' 
Worthily the faculties here a0igned us, they will be en- 
lat ged in another ftatC of exillence, lb as to render uS 
more fuitable worlhippcrs of our Maker : And that«*ihe 
talk, which can never be finilhed in time, will be- tho 
huflnefs of aa eternity* 


ESSAY XVIII. 

The Sceptic. 

1 HAVE long entertained a fofpicion with regard tet 
the dccifions of philofophers upiAi all fobjefts, and 
found in myfelf a greater inclination to dilpute, than 
adent to their conclufions. There i^ one millakc to 
which they feem liable, almofl; without exception i they 
confine too much their principles, and make no account 
of that vaft variety which nature has lo mucii affe^led 
in all her operations. When a philofophtr has once laid 
hold of a favourite principle, which perhaps accounts for 
many natural effefts, he extends the fame principle over 
the whole creation, and reduces to it every phenomenon, 
though by the moft violent and abfurd reafoning. Our 
own mind being narrow and contraflcd, we cannot ex« 
tend our conception to the variety andy xtent of nature ; 
but imagine, that Ihe is as much bounded in her opera**^ 
tions.as we are in our fpeculation. 

But if ever this infirmity of philofophers is to be fuf- 
peffed on an)^ occafion, it is in their reafpnings concer- 
ning human life, and the methods of attaining hafp inefs. 
In that cafe they ate led ;afl;ray, not only by the narrow- 
njsfs of their underftandings, but by that alfo of theii . 
jKdfions. Almoft every one has a predominant Incliua*^ 
tion* to which |tit other defires and afie^ions fubnii^, 

• j 
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fthd which gov^s him, tho^hr}:^fh8jps with fomc rntcr- 
Wls, through ihS wh^le cduffe of, his life. Ii^is di^cult 
for him to apprehend, that-any which appears to- 
tai^.indljSerent to htm» can cVejli'^Ve: enjoyment to any 
•"perfonj or can poflitis chUrros whichahogethfer efcape bis 
.ebfervation, dis own piirfuits' ar? always, in^his aCiT 
county- the mpft engaging ; the objeftsVpl, his paifia% 
the moil -valuable) an^ the road which he puffues, tbp, 
only one thacbl^ds to, happipeft^^^ • ? 
f. But wontd t nefe pnejpdicp^ reafoners rcfle£l a moraent, 
there are many obvious \^ances and arguraelft^S fuffi- 
cient to undccejve them^ tiid- make them enlarge their 
maxims and principles. Do they not fee the vafl: variety 
of inclinations and . purfuitS among our fpecies ; where 
each man feems fully latisfied with his OWncourfe of life, 
and would efteem it the greateft unbappinefs to becon- 
finpd tp that ,of his neighbour? Do they not feel in them- 
iclves, that what plcafcs at one time difpleafes at another, 
by the change of inelinatioh ; and^l^hat it is not in their 
power) by their utmoh eSbtls, to rccal that taftc or Ap- 
petite which formerly bellowed charms on what now 
appears indifferent or difagreeable ? What is the meaning 
therefore of thofc general preferences of the town or 
country life, of a life of a<3ion or one of plealure, of 
retirement or focicty; when^ befidcs the different incli- 
nations of different , men, every onc*s experience may 
convince him, that each of thefe kinds of life is agreeable 
in its turn, and that their variety or their judicious mix- 
ture, chiefly contributes to the rendering all of them agree- 
ame? , ^ 

But fhall this'bufinefs be alldWcd tO;go altogether at 
adventures? And muft a mail confult pnly his humour 
and inclination, in order to determine his courfe of life. 
Without employing bis rcafon to Hiforna him What road 
is preferable, 'and leads m,oft fufely fb. happinefs ? Is 
there no dUFercncc thgn between one: man’s conduft and 
pother? ", 

k 1 anfwer, there is a great dilfereneei-^ One man, fol- 
Ibwing his incfmat'ton, in choofing couo^ of life, 

K, may 
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majr employ much furer iricans for fucceedin^ thain and* 
ihfif, whet is led by his inclination into the fame courfc 
of life, and purfocs the fame objeft. Are riches the thj.ef . 
cibjgcl of your /Acquire (kill in ypur profeffion ; 

be diligent in the exercife-of it; Enlarge the circle oK| 
your friends and acquaintance ; avoid p|eafure and eX- 
pence j and wevei' be generous bdt witli si view, of gain- 
ing more than you could fave by frugality^ /'Would, you 
acquire the public' ifleeDtf GviiccA cq,uan^"a^inft the ex- 
trenics of arrogance and fawnihgi Let it appear that 
you f^l a value upon ypurfelf, I buf ' without defpifmg 
others. If you fall into either of -the extremes, you ei- 
ther provoke mens pride by your infolcnce, or teach 
theni to defpife you by yodh timorous fubmiffion, and 
by the' mean , o^nion which you feem to entertain of 
ypurfclf. 

Thefe, you fay,, are the maxims of common .prudence 
and diferction ; what .every ' parent inculcates on his 
child, and w'hat every man of fenfe puffucs in the courfe 
of ‘life which he has cltofeft.— -What is it then you de- 
fire more.'* Do you come tO' a philolbpher as to a cunning 
nan^ to learn fomcthitlg by magic or witchcraft, beyond 
what can be known by common prudence and difere- 

tion ? Y es ; wc come tO' a philofopher to be in- 

ftruded, how wc fliall choofe our ends, more than the 
means lor attaining thefe ends t We want to know what ' 
defire we lhail gratify, what paffion we lhall comply with, 
what appetite we .fliall indulge. As to thc’reft, we trulf 
to common fenfe; and the general maxim? of the world 
Ibr'our inljtru£lidp’i- ''^' , . - 

I am forry then I haw, pretended to be a philofopher: ’ 
For I find your queftibns Very perplexing ; and am in 
danger, if my arifwer be too rigid and fevere, of pafling 
for a pedant abd fchblallic ; if it be tooveafy and free, ^ 
of being taken preacher of vice and immorality. 
However, to fatisfyydu, ,I fliall deliver my opinion up- 
on thc’mattWj an4'‘-ftiall only defire you to efteem it of ') 

little as- 1 do myfclf., By that means you/ 
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■^lii ni^ith^r 'thtisk it -worihy of yaaf ridicule nor youf 
anger, f*' 

. -Ilf we caft depend upon any jsrinciplc which we learn 
■ frtftn phildfophy, this, 1 think," |ttay be confidercd as 
I'^erSiin and undoubted, that thctCi.is nothing in itfelf 
valuable or defpicable, defirable of hateful, beautiful or 
defor.nicd. } but that thefe attributes arife from the par- 
ticular cohftitutiOH' and fabric of human fentiment and 
affedlion. What feems the tnbft dclidious food to one 
-animal, appears Ibathfome to another* What affefts the 
feeling of oiie with' delight, produces uncaflnefs in ano- 
ther. This is confefledly. the. cafe with regard to all the 
bodily fenfes : But if ^ CKatnine the matter more ac- 
curately, we lhail find, that the fame obfervation bolds 
even where the mind qonCurs with the body, and minglea 
its fentiment With the exterior appetite* 

Defire this pallionate lover to give you a charader of 
his ipifirefs : He will tell you, that he is at a iols for 
Words to deferibe her charms, and will afk you very 
ferioufly, if, ever you were ^quainted with a goddell or 
an angel ? If you anwer that you never were i 'He will 
fhen fay, that it is impoffible for you to form a concep- 
tion of fuch divine beauties as thofe which his charmer 
pofTeffes ; fo Complete a fhape ; fuch wclUpropottioned 
features j fo engaging an air; fuch fw'ectncfs of difpofi- 
tion } fuch- gaiety of humour. You can infer nothing, 
however, from all this difeourfe, but that the poor man 
is in love ; and that the general appetite between the 
fe^s, which nature has infufed into all animals, is in 
him determined 4o a particular objefl by fome qualities, 
which give him'pleafure. The fame diyinc creatijrc, not 
only to a dift'erent animal, but- alfp to a different man, 
appears a mere mortal. being* and is beheld' with the 
utmoft indiffc/encc. . . ' * 

Nature has given all animals a like prejudice in favour 
.of their offspring. As foon sjs tfie- helplcfs infant fees 
"tJhe light, though in every other ey^ it appears a defpi- 
^cablft and a ipiferable creature, it is Regarded by its fond 
^argnt with the utntoft affedtion, aftd is preferred to 
" i , K 2 *. every 
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cvi^other objcift', however fferfea. an<i jiccomplifbed.'’ 
Tb^^lfTion alonei arihoj^ ’ from the orij^nal, ftruaure 
and’foirmation of hum^ mature^ beftows a value bn t}\e 
moil: infignificaht p^e^, >’ ‘ ' 

; We may puih tl^ j^rte obfervation further, and may* 
cbniclude, that even when the mihd operates alone, and 
feeling the feittimentbf blame or approb'atfon, pronoun- 
ces one obje^ deformed and odibus, another ' beautiful 
and amiable : I’fay, that even in this cafe, thofc quali- 
ties are not really in the pbiefts, biit belong entirely' 
to the' fenfitnent of that mind which blathts or pfaifes. 
1 grant, that it will be mpre difficult to make this pro- 
pofition evident, and, as it Were, palpable to negligent 
thinkers ; becaufe nature is't&ore uniform in the fenti- 
nients of the mind than in moll feelrngs of the body, 
and produces a nearer refemblance in the inward than 
in the outward part of human kind. 'Ihcre is fome- 
thing approaching to principles in mental tafte ; anp cri- 
tics can reafon and difpute more plaufibly than cooks or 
peffuiners. We may obferyj?, however, that this unifor- 
mity among human kind filpdcrs not, but that there is 
a confiderable diverfttjr in the fentinaents of beauty and 
worth; and that education, cuftom, prejudice, caprice, 
and humour; frerjucntly vary our talle of this kind. You 
will never convince a man who is not accuftomed to 
I r.iLiAN mufic, and has not an ear to follow, its intrica- 
cies, that a Scotch tunc is not preferable. You have 
not even aiiy fingie argument, beyond your own tafte, 
w'hich you ctm empl.oy in your behalf: And to yohir 
antagonift, his j^^ticular'tcifte will always appear a more 
conviq^cing afgum<fiit to the contrary. " If you be wife, 
each of you will allow ' that the other may be in* the 
right; ahd havinilr many other ioftaoccs of this divcrfity 
of tafte, you sviii/bbth confefs, that beauty and worth 
arc merely of a tiitaive nature, and confift in an agree- 
a«bl^ feptiitient, pv^uced by an objeft in a particular 
■msljKd,“%c.cording to the peculiar ftruflure and conllitu- 

tliverli^ of fenfitnent, obfervable in humas 
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4tmd, nature . I^s perhaps intended tex^make us fenfible 
of her authority/ Wd let -us fee, what furprifmg changes 
could produce on the pafdons and defires of man* 
^ntd, merely by the change of’^heir inward fabric, 
■.without any alteration on the 6t)jea8>. The vulgar may 
•^even be convinced by, this argumt^at : But men, accuf- 
tomed to thinking, may draw a. more convincing, at 
leaft a more general argument, from the very nature of 
the fubjc^l. , V. ■ ' . ■ , ^ 

, In the operation of reafpmng,4he mind does nothing 
but run over its objefts, a^.they arc fuppofed to Hand 
in. reality, without adding ai^ thing to them, or dinii- 
ni/liing any thing from them.* If I examine thcl'.Tono- 
MAic and Coi’ERNtCAN fyftems,. 1 endeavour only, by 
my inquiries, to know the real fituastion of the planets; 
that is, in other words, I endeavour to give' them, in.my 
conception, the fame lelations that they bear towards 
each other in the heavens. .To this operation of the 
mind, therefore, there feems to be always a real, though 
often an unknown llandard, in the nature of things;* 
nor is truth or falfchood variable by the various appre* 
henfions of mankind. .^Tltough all human race Ihould 
for ever conclude, that the fun moves, and the earth 
remains at reft, the fun ftirs' not an inch from his place 
for all thefe rcafonings ; and fuch conclufions are cier* 
naily falfe and erroneous. 

But the cafe is not the fame with the qualities of beau- 
tiful and deforniedy defitabk and odious, as with truth and 
ffilehpod. In thp former cafe, the mind is not content 
with merely furveying ks objects, as they Hand in them* 
fclves ; it alfo feels a fentimenl of delight or uneafinefs, 
approbation or blame, confequent, to that futvey ; and 
,thk fentiment determines it to affix the epithet beautiful 
or deformed, dfirable or odious. Mqw, it*is evident, that 
this f^ntiment muH depend upon the particular fabric or 
Hruflure of the mind, which enables fuch particular 
.^^brms tp-operate in luch a particular manner, and pro- 
duces a fympathy or conformity between the mind and 
Its' objects. Vary the ftruflure of (he ihind pr inward 

K 3 organs. 



the fentigient no longer follows, tli^ongh the fornii 
ren^ifts the famo. Xhe'liCTititnciiit b^»|' different from 
the^i&bje^i, ind ari^t^^frotn its Opertitlon upon thO organs 
of the hifod, an alte#idn upon the latter muft' vary weii' 
cifedl, nor can th^ hime dhje^, .. prefen to a mindjo-J 
tally different, produce: th;® /entiment, , ; \ 

This conclofipn every dhe is apt to draw of himfclf 
without much'-philofophy, where the fchtiment is evi- 
dently diftinguifoahfoirom iche'spbjeia.. ».Who is not fen- 
■fible, that power; and glory, and vengeance, are not, 
dcfirable of tliCmfelvdS, but derive all their value front 
the llrutlure hf humah- paHons, which begets a defirc 
towards fuch particular ^rfiiits? But with regard to 
beauty, -either natural or ipajal, the cafe is commonly 
fuppofed. to ■ be different^ The agreeable quality is 
thought ;to lie in the obje€l:, not in the fentiment ; and 
that- merely bccaufe the fentxment is not fo turbulent and 
violent as to diftinguiih itfelf, in an evident manner, 
from the .perception of the objeft. 

, But a little refltfllion fufhees to diffinguilh.them. A 
man may know exactly all circles and elHpfes of the 
CoPEawiCAN fyftcm, and all the irregular fpirals of the 
J'tqlomaic, M'ithout perceiving that the former is 
more beautiful than the latter, £ucli 0 has fully ex- 
plained every quality of the circle, but has not, in any 
propofition,. faid a word of its beauty. The rcafon is 
evident. Beauty is not a quality of the circle. It lie's 
not in any part of the line, wheje parts ate all equally 
diftant foom a common centre. ;lt is only the ‘effeft 
which that figure produces upon a mind, whofc particular » 
fabric or ft rudfcurc riders it fufceptible offneh fentiments. 
In vain would you look for itdn the circle, or feck it, 
•jjjhef by your fenfes dr by mathematical reafonings,. in 
tbc properties of 0at figure. 

■ The mathematician; who took no othV . plealpre in 
yeadirtg ViRGti., but that of examining Eneas’s voyage 
b’||: tbe;|T»ap, might perfelWy underftand the meaning pi, 
*|fv^y )E0ttillPprdf,cniployed by that divine author*, and,' 
f ohfif^cotjy, might have a diflin^t idea of the whole nar/ 
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^ration. He woul'd even have a more dlftinft Idea of It, 
than they coutH attain who had not (ludicd fo exadly* 
, geography of the poem. He kncw^ therefore, every 

"jiiyng in the poem: But he wasigpoyant of its beautj j 
^bejaufe the beauty, properly fpeaJfit'g* hes not in the 
f^oem, but in the fentiment or tafte pf the reader. And 
where a man has no fuch delicapy of temper, as to make 
him feel this fentiment, he mull be ignorant of the beauty, 
though pofleffed of the fcicnce ana underilandmg of an 
angel *.* 

The inference upon the whole is, that it is not from 
the value or woith of the objed, which any perfon pur- 
fyes, that we can determine his enjoyment, but merely 
from the paffion with which he purfues it, and the fuc- 
cefs which he meets with in his purfuit. Objedii have 
abfoluiely no wouh or value in thcmfelvcs. They 
derive their worth merely from the paffion. If that 'be 
llrong, and fteady, and fucCelslul, the perfon is happy. 
It cannot reafonably be doubted, but a little mifs, drelTcd 
in a new gown for a dancing-fehool ball, rcceivijs as 
complete enjoyment as the greateft orator, who triumphs 
.in the fplendor of his eloquence, while he governs the 
paffions and refolutions 'of a numerous afl'embly. 

All the difference, therefore, betwen one man and 
another with regard to life, conlifts cither in the pajtn 
or in the enjoyment: And thefe diflercnces are fulHcient to 
produce the wide extremes of happinefs and milery. 

To be happy, the pajjion mult neither be too violent 
nor too remifs. In the firft calc, the mind is in a perpe- 
tual hurry and'^umult ; in the feqopd, it finks into a 
difagreeable indolence and lethargy. 

To be happy, the paffion muft be benign and focial ; 
not rough or ^cree. I’he afledions gi the latter kind 
are not near fo agreeable to the fading, as thofe of the 
foi mer. Who will compare rancour and animofny, envy 
atlcTrevenge,- to friendlhip, benignity, clemency, and 
gratimde ? • 

To be happy, the paffion mull be cheerful and gay, 

K4 . oot 

* See NOTE [F]. 
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npt j^oomy and mdanchoty^o A propeni^ty to hope and' 
^oy S ycal riches; one to fear and lorrow, “real poverty. 

Sotne paffions or, inelinations, in the enjoyment of thcii^' 
objc61:, arc not fo Akadj^or confliant as others, nor convey 
fuch durable pleafttMS and fatlsfa^on. Fhihfofbkal de^-, 
votioftt for inflance, lilke^the enthuflafm of a p^t, is the 
’ tranfnory cffciQ; of high fpirits, greatlcifure, a fine genius, 
and a habit of fiudy and contemplation : But notwith* 
landing all thefc circomfiancie*, an abftrafl, invifible 
objeft, like that which natural religion alone prefents to 
us, cannot long a^^uate the mipd, or J>e ot any moment 
in life. To render the pai^oit of countenance, we mult 
find fome method of anefting the* fenfcs and imagina* 
tion, and mud embrace foipe as well as 

iofophkal account of the divinity. Popular fuperIliM 
tiotis and obfervances are even found to be of ufe in this 
particular. 

Tb 9 ugh the tempers of Aen be very different, yet we 
may fafely pronounce in general, that a life of pleafure 
cannot fupport itfelf fo long; as one of bufmefs, but is 
much more fubjefl; to fatiety and difguft. The aroufe- 
ments which are the mod durable, have all a mixture of 
application and attention in them; fuch as gaming and 
hunting. And in general, bufmefs and affion fill up all 
the great vacancies in human life. 

But wfiere the temper is the beft difpofed for wy enjoy- 
ment, the object is often wanting ; And in this refpetl, 
the pafiions which puyXuc external objefts contribute 
not fo much to happihe{s, as thofe which red in our** 
felves ; fmet we aife neither £b certain 3f attaining fuch 
objects, nor fo feepri: in poffefling them. » A palTion for 
leanting is preferable, V^ith regard to bappinefs, to one 
for riches. , 

Some men are pQ|fcffcd of great ftrength of mind ; 
and even' when they purfue external objects, ar^ not 
inucli aftefted by a dilappointmeut, but- renew thei? 
ap|)Iicalij!jiilK and indultry Mth the greated cheerfulncfs 
Kpthin^ C0/Jtfibut|| iiiotc to happinefs than fuch a turn 






Accordingly -this fltolfejuid Iketch of Wiaia^ 

life, tho h^'pfii^Wp0fiti(lin\^i^^ •pirttidasj' or^ 

t la other words* that which. lcads||S)a(^ort and ettploy* 
jWnt, renders us fcnfible to the piffiofts, ftecls the 
^egrt againft the alTaolts’of forturidi^’ieddliosihe affeflions 
no a juH rhoderation* tu^kes ouf ;ol^^ thoughts ah enter- 
taimnerit to us,and inclines usfiathifer tbjt|ie plearufeS of 
i'oeiety and converfatiem, than' to thole of the fenfes. 
This, in the mean time;’ mull' be ohvious to the mbft 
carctefs reafoncr, that all difpofitiOns of mind are not 
alike favourable to ha'^pithtfs, and that one paffion or 
’ humour may be extremely' defirable, while Mother is 
equally ^ifagrceable. ' And indeed, all the dilFcrence 
between the conditions of life depends upon the mind j 
nor is there any one fituation of ai^irs, in itfelf, prefer- 
able to another. Good and ill, both natural and moral, 
arc entirely relative to human fentiment and affuiftion. 
No man would ever be unhappy, could he altc'r'-his feel- 
ings. ' PRQTEus-like, he would elude all attacks, by the 
continual alterations of his ffe^pe and form. ^ 

But of this refource natiffe. has, in a great meafure, 
-deprived us. The fabri|: and conllitution of our mind 
no more depends on our choice than that of our body. 
Tbe generality of men have not eveh the fmallcll notion, 
that any alteration in this refpett can ever be defirable. 
As a ftream necefiarily follows the feveral inclinations of 
the ground on which it runs ; fo are the ignorant and 
thoughtlefs part of mankind afluated by their natural 
propenfuies. Si^h are cfFeftually excluded from all 
prctcnfions to phuofophy, and the nti^'ne of the mind, fo 
much boafted. •But even upon the and thoughtful, 
nature has a firodigious indueUce' j itor is.iValways in a 
man’s power, by the utmofi: art and induftfy, to correO: 
his temper, and attain that virtiiotjk chai*a£ler to which 
he alp^res. The empire of phifof^ly extends over a 
iu^’^znd with regard to thefc todj;' her authority is very 
1 .k S(hd limited. Men ma^ well be fenftble *6f the 
^alue .of virtue, and may dcfirc.to hut it is not 

• ’ :■'* always*' 
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;alv^# tbat,:thejit,|!|l: be tucc«AfolJn ' 

prejudice, the epurf^ «|j, 

buinSn aaipps, ; will« thsrt 
tirely rguided byf!i:oii|:irution and temper, and that 
inm^m baVc Uttht isittifencej.but fo far aa, they . 
‘ bttt' taftn or fisetiment; ;:lf a man ha^.a lively lenfe ^ 
bondnr and virtue, with moderate paffions, his conduct 
will always be cpnfdrmablp ea the rules of morality ; ’or 
if he dewrt from tfaemi his return will be ealy and ex- 
ijtditious. On the otberthand, 
fo peryerfe a flame ofiihind; of fo callous and mfenfible 
a difpofttiott^^S to have no lelilh for virtue or humanity, 

■ no fympathy i i;^ith his fellmJiKrcaturcs, no defire ot 
efteem and apP*^“N f«ch a one muft be: allowed en- 
tirely in(mrable,^ir is there any remedy m philofophy. 

l^^:rcaf>8 no fatisfaaion but from low and fcnfual objects, 
or from^ie indulgence of malignant pallions: feels 

no remorfe to control his vicious inclinations : He has 
no^ even that fenfe or laft%;Which is requihtc to make 
him defire a better charaCIi^. ,-For my part, 1 know not 
hoxv I (hould addrefs myfelf tq fuch a one, or by what 

arguments I fhbold endeavour to reform him. Should 1 
tell him Of the inward fatisfaftion which rcfults front 
laudable and humane aftions, the delicate plwfure of 
difmterefted love and friendlbip, the lafting enjoyments 
of a good haine and an cftablilhed character, he might 
ftill reply, that thefe Were, perhaps pleafures ^oiath as 
were fiifccptible of themi but that, fo^Lhis^part, he finds 
himfelf of a qu^i^^reht turn and ditpofitiom I muft 
repeat U j my b^^phy ialh>r<ls remedy m fuch a 
cafe, nor wtilfli^Ni^ thing but lament this perfon s 
Unhappy cPfliitiohAv But t|^n I afk. If anyother philo- 
fophrcaii afltofd aAcdyi or if it bejioffible, by any 
fySim/to rcnd#»ahkirid virmous, however P^verfe 

of mind ? Experience 

tivhwftiUSlof;^ contrary ; and I will velfturc to 

which rcfults froni 


i f 

B^'the chief benefit which rcfults froni 
Iban indited' manner,' and proce^^^ 




.'.n'lllic , .ijj 

e frottt iltfecret, iafiui^ce, than from its 
^ .mediiUt’appliication. . • / 

It sls/c^airi^ a:lfc»»ouii3.attfii|iic>n to the fciCAces 
ai»l libcfal arts foftena and hutoii^ii^ the temper, and 
jcheriihcs thofe hno cmottons, ih;^hfch trhc virtue and 
honoor%?nfift; It rarely, 

man taile atid learning is it leafl:^ an honeil man, 
whatever fraHtii^ maya attend him. ;!,:Tfae bept pf Ms 
mrnd to fpecuiative tnprtify in him t^ paf- 

fions of i'ntereft and apiMtion, ' and: mui^ at the fame 
time give him a greater ffflflsfibiUty of all .the decencies 
and duties of life. He feels: more fully ,h Moral diftinc- 
tion in characters and maphiers ; nor is l^is fenfe of this 
kind dirainiflied, but, on the contrary, it is much in- 
creafed by fpcculation,. ' 

Befidcs fuch infcnfible changes thei teipiper and 
difpofition, it is highly prol^able that, others may<be pro- 
duced by ftudy and application. . The prodigious clffeCs 
of education may convince us,' that the mind, is not al- 
together ftubborn and inj|exihle,hutwni admit of many 
alterations from hs originalsinake apd Aru^iure. Lee a 
man propofe.to himfclf ^thc model of a charatfer which 
he approves j let him be well acquainted with thofc 
particulars in which his own cbarafler deviates from 
this model ; let him^k'cep a conftant watch over him- 
fclf, and bend his mmd, by a continual effort, from the 
vicfs towards the virtues; and I doubt not but, in time, 
he will find in his temper an alteration for the better. 

' • Habit is another powerful means., of reforming the 
mind, and implanting in it good dirpbiitions and incli- 
nations. A man who continues in .st^mfe of fobriety 
and temperance, will hate riot and difbrder : If he engage 
in bufinefs or ftudy, indolpncc will feem apunifhment to 
him; If he conftrain himfcif to pradife hetieficence and 
aifabiiity, be will 4bon abhor all inftanccs of pride and 
jf^Ience. Where, one Is, thoroughly convinced that the 
VtrtudtSs courfc of life iS prefSrablc ; if he have but rcfo- 
lution enough, for fomS'dime, to i||pofc a violence on 
^imfclf; his reformation needs not be defpaircd of. The 

misfor- 
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isy' that this coi^yidiion and.ttias rcfolution'V 
nev<^ can have ^lahc» dnldTs a ;naa be beforetband ta> 
Icraoty virtuous. • *- 

Here then is the chief triumph of art and philofophy : 

It infcnfibiy refiftes the temper, and it point? out to-us' 
thafe difpofitiotis which #e fliOuld endeavour to attain, 
by a conftant of mind and by repeated habit. Be- 
yond this I cannot acknowledge it to Jjjive great influ- 
ence \ and I muft entertain doubts concerning all thofe 
exhortations and confolations, which are in fuch vogue 
among fpeculative rcafonersn _ . 

We have already obferved, thjt no objefts are in 
themfelves defirable or odious, valuable or defpicable ; 
but that objefls acquire <thef6.jiiualitie8 from the particu- 
lar charaScr and '*conflStUtion of the mind which fur- < 
vcys them. To diminifli, therefore, or augment any 
perfon*a value for an obje^, to excite or moderate his 
paffions, 'there are no diredl arguments or reafons which 
can be employed with any force or influence. The catch- 
ing bf flies, like I)oMtTiAiij,,if ir give more pleafurc, -is 
preferable to the hunting oflylild beafts, like W ilciam 
IlUFUs, or conquering of king^pms likfe Alexander. ^ 
But though the value of every objeft can be determi- 
ned only by the fentiment or paflion of every individual, 
we may obferve, that the paflion, ij^pronouncing its ver- 
dift, confiders not the objeft fimply as it is in itfclf, but 
furveys it with all the circumftanccs which attend it. 

A man tranfported with joy qp account of. pofl'cfling a 
diamond, confines, not bis view to thf, gliftering ftonc 
before him : he alfo confiders its rarity 5 and tbcnce 
chiefly arifes his pji^afure and exultation. Here therefore 
« philofophcr may ftep in, and fugged particular views 
'and confideratidns and circttijniftances, which otberwife 
would have cfcaped us ; and, by that means, be may 
either moderate or excite any partictlar paflion. ^ 

* It may feem unreafonable abfolutcly to deny the aU«- , 
tberity of philofophy in fois refpeft •. But it nfhft be - 
confeffijdj^thai therf lies this ftrong.prefumption againftV, 
it, that, if thefe views be natural and obvious, they woufov 

ifdtiffi 
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ave occurred of themflslVes, without the afliilatscc of 
(lilofophy 5 if they be not natural, they never can have 
rty influence on the affeflions. 5^6^ are of a very dcU- 
ase nature, and cannot be forced or qonftrainfed by the 
tn»oft art or induftry* A confidenation which we fcek 
3 r on purpofe, <vhich we. etner into with difScuhy, 
irhich we cannot retain without oAre' and attention, will 
icver produce thofe genttine and durable movements of 
»aflion, which are the rtifalt Of nature, and the confti*- 
ution of the mind. A roan may, as well pretend to cute 
limfclf of love, by. viewing jbis miftrefs through the arti- 
kial medium of a microfeope orprofpea; and beholding 
here the coarftftiefs of her flsin, and monftrous dilpro- 
jortion of her features* as bopcito exfite or moderate 
my paffion by the artijiual argufhtuts of a Senuca or 
m tPicTfi-fus, The-remembranW^of the natural af- 
3 ea and fituation of the objefb* wHl in both cafes ftill 
recur upon him. Their^efiefttons of philofophy aw too 
rubtilc and diftant to la^e place in common life, or cra- 
dkate any affeaion. The is too fine to breathe»in, 
where it is ahove the Wtftda and clouds of the atmof- 

Another defefk of thote refined refleaions which phi- 
lofophy fttggefts tO us, is, that commonly they cannot 
dimmifli or extinguifh our vicious paffions, without di- 
minifliing or extinguifhing fuch as are virtuous, and ren- 
dering the mind totally indifferent and unaflive. They 
are, for the moll part,*general, and^are applicable to all 
our affedtions. • In vain do wwhope to direft their in- 
fluence only to one fide. If by ioceffWn| ttudy and me- 
ditation wa have rendered therodn^MbWe and prefew to 
us, they will operate throughouti andfj^read an univcrfal 
infenfibility over the m'md. When wc detlwy the nerves, 
we extinguifh the feofe of pkafiteb* together with that 
of pain, in the human body. *♦ - , » 

- it" will be eafy, by one glance of «xc eye, to find one 
or othfS of thefe defefts in mtoie of thofe philofophical 
vefleflions, fo much celebrated both ipi ancient an^d mo- 
M.cri^timcs. 'Ut not tho \n}»ms or vioknee of 
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philofaphcrs *, ever difctskpofe you by mger or /jatre'J* 
Wouid you be avgry at the ape for its maiUe, or the tyg^ 
for its ferocity f 'I’hift refleftiort leads us into a bad opi* 
nion of human nattirej and mull extinguifh thc'fodal 
aiFedtons. It tends alfo to prevent all rcmorfe ftSt a 
n>an*s own crimes j when be confiders* that vice is as 
natural to mankind as the patticular inllinds to brute* 


creatures, . 

All ills arife from the order of the miverfe^ vohtch is ab- 
folutely perfeSl. Would you vti^ to dijflurb fo divine an order 
for the fake of your own particular inter eft f What if the 
Uls 1 fuller arife from malice or opprclUgn? But the vices 
and imperfeilions of nten are alfo comprehended in the order 
of the unherfe: » 

Jf plagues and earthtpiakes break not hea'frPs defgn^ 

' Why then a Borgia or a CATiLmr? 

this be allowed ; and my own vices will alfo be a 
part of the fame order, • * 

To one who faid, that none were happy who were 
not'^ above opinion, a Sfk%tAV(,xep\itdf^Then none he 
happy but knaves and robber^ f . 

man is born to be mferable} and is he furpnfed at any 
particular misfortunef And can he give way toforrow and 
lamentation upon account of any difaflet ? Yes: He very 
reafonably laments that h*c ihould be bom to be mifer- 
able. Your confolatioii prefents a hundred ills for one, 
of which you pretend to eafe him. 

Tou jhauld always bhve before your eyes death, difeafe, 
poverty, blindnefs, entile, calumny, and infamy, as ills which 
are incident to n&iure. If any one of tbefe ills fall to 
your lot, you wiii'bedr it the better when you have reckoned 
upon it. I answer, if we confine ourfelves to a general 
and difiiant refle8bn;,on the ills of human life, that can 
have no effisft fo prepare us for them. U by ciofe and 
intenfe meditation v^e render them prefenc and Intimate 
to us, that is the trubtfe^ret for poUbning ail plea 
lUreSi and rendering us peipetually tniferable. 

Totsr fbrrow is fruttlefs, and will not change the courjep 

V 

^ Ptuta JDd ira ■}• Plut# h^CQn ^ ^ 
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'%fjdeftiny. Very triic : Arid for tlhiat very reafori l am 
' •iarry,. . : • ' ' '' ■ ' 

Cicirds confolation for '^deafnefs Uflbmewhat curious. 
many languages are fays 'be, athicb you do not 

xndtrjlatidf The fame y SPAN'isH, GAtJuic, iEopp- 
TiAN, &c. With regard to all i befit you are as if you were 
deafy yit you are indifferent about the matter . Is it then 
Jo great a misfortune to be deaf to one language nwife*? • , 

1 like better the repcirtee 6f Antipater the Cyse- 
NiAC, when foirie wpmen were condoling w'ith him for 
• bis blindnefs : Whdt! fays Ho you think there are m 
fleafures in the dark? , • 

Nothing can be more deftrudivey fays.Fc«<rTENEL*LE, to 
ambitiony and the faff on for conquefitlbottitbe truefyjlem 
of ajironomy. What a foor thing is'tisenfhe whole globe in 
coifiparifon of the infinite extent of nature? This confidera- 
tion is evidently too diftaht ever to have any Ori 

if it had any, would it not deftroy patriotifm'^s well as 
ambition ? The fame gallant author adds with, fome 
reaTon, that the bright cyw;;of the ladies are the ohly* 
objefts which lofp nothing io^ their luftre or value from 
fae moft extenfive views^of aftronomy, but ftand proof 
againft every fyftcm. Would philofophcrs advife us to 
limit our afFeftion to them? 

Exiky fays Plutarch to a friend in banilhmefit, is no 
evil: Mathematicians Jell «r, that the whole earth is but a 
pointy compared to the heavens. To change one' s country then 
is little more than to remove from onfftreet to another. , Man 
is not a plant, reotid to a certeunfpot of earth : All foils and 
ail climates are alike fuited to him ' topics arc 

admirable, could they fall only into tHd- b^nds of baniih* 
cd perfons. But what if they come allb to the knowledge 
of thofe who are employed in public affairs, .and deftroy 
all their attachment to their native 5^ritt^? Of will they 
operate like the quack’s medicine, which is equaHjSigood 
for a djgbetes and a di]ppfy ? ■ 

It is certain, were a fuperior being thruft into a hu- 
lan body, that the whole of life would to hitifappearfo 

imcaa, 
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jrfciite»;^nt€mptible/and th^t n«vcr could |)ft 

Inditced to take jpart4® any thing, ind- ttould icarc«sy J 
gifi!!' attention td, yffetf piaffes kfound him. Yo' engage’ '' 
him to fuch a condcfccmfion'^as to play even the part of 
a Philip with?, ical and alacrity, would be much mori? 
difficult than to conUraih^the fame PHtLip* aftet having 
been a king and k'conrjUetor during fifty yearsitother.d 
, old fhoes "with proper care and attention} the occupation 
I %hich Lucian alfigns him jn the infernal regions. Now 
I alt; the fame topics of difdaio towards human* affairs, 
which could operate on; thia fuppofed being, occur alfo 
to the fffiilbfe^er} bpt tidihg In fome meafure difpropor- 
tiobed to hUR^n Capacity, and pot being fortified by tKe 
experience of any thing bgittiir, thtymake not a full im- 
prtlliori on biiri;; but he feels not fnfficiently 

tlipir truth} and1l:^lway8 a fublime philofophcr when 
*htf, needs pot ; that, is, as, long as nothing difiurbs him 
orii’OtiStiflirhis.affeftions, While others play, he wonders 
at their ■fccenncfs'and ardour } but he no fooner puts in 
dhiifovi^ (lake, than hdfecpiatnonly tranfported with the 
fame pallions that he hpd fd htueb condemned while he 
remained a Ample fpefl:ator. ^ ‘ 

There are two confiderations chiefly to he niet with 
in books of philofopby, from which any important cft'eci: 
is to be expelled, and that becaufe thefe confiderations 
are drawn from Common life, andiSbeur upon the moft 
fuperficlal view of human affairs. When we refleft. on 
the fliprtnefs and uncerteinrybf life, how dfefpicablc feem 
all our purfuits of bappiftgfa? And cyen if we would 
extend bur cbn€||i|iticybnd bur own life, how frivolohs 
appear Our in(^<ip[^'argbd and moft generous pirojefts} 
when we conftber the inceffant changes and revolutions 
of human affaifs, by which iaws'and learning, books and 
governments, 'are hufried away by time, as by a rapid 
ftrcat% and are loft-rin the immenfe oceah of naatter? 
3ocb a refle^ibn C(Prtainly tends mortify allour paf-t 
ilh^ But does it not thfereby counterwork thd" artifice,, ^ 
of ijabjuc^iwhbihi^ happily deceived us into an opinion, J 
riiat huhian life is of (bine importance? And may hot " 
2 . fu< 
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Vujth a rcfle£lion,^ employed with fuecefs by voluptuous 
fcafouers, in order to lead us from 'the paths of aftion 
and virtue into the flowery fields trf indolence and plca- 
fure-> , './V- ; 

• We are informed by THuemvOEs^Hhat, during the 
famous plague of AthensJ, when death feemed prefent 
to every ortc, a diflblute mirth and gaiety preyailcd among 
the people, who exhorted t?ne another to make the moft 
of iife as long as it endured;^ The fame .obfervation is 
made by Boccace with regard .to the plague of Flo- 
rence. A like principle; llta^kes foldiers, during war, 
be more addided to riot and- Spence than any other 
race of men. Prefent pleafure is-ahvays of importance j 
and whatever dimihilhes the importance of all other ob- 
je£ls, mufi bellow on it an additional influence and 
value. . ' 

The jecernd philofophical ednfideration, which may 
often have an influence on. the afTe^ioivs, is dcriVed'from 
a coniparifon of our own condition with the condition of 
others. This comparifon ^wid arc continually makiflg,% 
even in common life j but th? misfortune is, that we are 
rather apt to compare oiy fituatioh with that of our fu- 
periors than with that of our .inferiors. • A philofopher 
correfts this natural infirmity, by turning his view to the 
other fide, in order to render himfclf eafy in the fituation 
to which fortune has confined- him. There are few 
people who arc not fufceptibleof foinc confolation from 
this refleftion.; though, to a very gobd-narured man, the 
view of human mileries fhould rather produce forrow 
than comfort, and add, to his lamentations for his own 
misfortunes, a deep cbmpaifion for 'ttofe of others. Such 
is the imperfeflion, even of the bell of..thefe philofo- 
pbical topics of confolation *- " V ’ 

fhall conclude this fubje£l with obferying, that 
though, virtue be undoubtedly the beft choice, when it 
is atfhinable ; yet fuch is the diforder and cohfufion of 
humaififfairs, that no perfect "br regular dillribution. of 
happinefs and mifery is ever in this life to be expeSed-. 
•' VoL.I. • . L . Not 

• See NOTE [G]. 
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the goods of fortuoc and the cnd^/vrulc»u^»^v* 
the body (both of which are importaot), not only thcfe 
advantages, ! fey, arc ' unequally divided between the 
virtuous and vicioqjs,, but even the mind itfcif partakes, 
in fome degree, 'of this difordcr; and the moftwqftby 
cbajrafler, by the very conftituitjon of the pafBdm, cn* 
loys not always the higheft fclicityi 

It is obfembie, that thmigb every bodily pain pro» 
ceeds from fomc difeuder in the part or orj^n, yct*the 
pain is not always proportioned to the diforder i but is 
greater or lefe, according to tho greater or let fenfibility 
of the part upon which the noxious boraours exert their 
influence. A teethach produces more violent convulfions 
of j^in than z pbtbiju or a drepjp- In ]%e manner, with 
regard to the esconomy of the mind, we may obferve, 
that all vice is indeed pernicious; yet the difturbance or 
pain is, not rocafured ojst by nature vdth cxafl propor- 
tion to die degree of vicei nor k the man of higheft 
virtue, even aWfrading froito. external accidents, always 
the moft happy. A' gtoomy and: melancholy difpofition 
is ceitainly, & cnrTWfrww/#, a vice or imperfeflion; but 
^ it may be accoii^tapied with^great fenfe of hemour and 
great integrity, it ’toiy btt, found in very worthy cha- 
raders.; though k is, fumcient alone to imbitter life, and 
Header theperfoa affciacd «dth it completely mifcrable. 
On thtt other hand, a felfifli villain iray poflefs a fpriug 
and alacrity of tempe^ a certaih of hearts which 
is indeed a good quality, but which is rewarded much 
beyond ij» merit ; and wben attended with good fortune, 
wiQ compenfetc for th« uncafincfr and rcraorfe arifmg 
from all' the other vices. 

I ihall add,' as an obfervation to the fame purpofe, 
that if a man )bc liable to a vicc'br iroperferition, it may 
often happen,* that a good quality which he poflq^es 
along with it, will ytmder him more roiferablc than^nc 
were eompfctcly vicious. A perlba of fuch irabiPiHty 

temper as to be eafdy broken by affltffion/ris uiiore ^ 
unhappy foriUciqg endowed with a generous and friendly ' 
,,l|i%Q6tion, which gives him a lively concern for others;” 
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ext)ores him the more to forttoe and accidents.' A 
fenfe of ihame»'in. an.iipperfe£t chara^er, is certainly a 
vutue i but produces gre^t unG^Hn^fs and remorfe, from 
which the abandoned villain is: entirely free. A very 
amgrous compIe;^ionr» with n heart incapable of friend* 
fhip, is happier than the htme excels in love with a gc* 
nerohty of temper, which tr^nfpoi^. 9' man beyond him* 
felf, and renders him a tptal ilavc to the objefl of his 
padion. ■' ' 'I-: 

In a nrord/ buaaan Ufe ta nibre governed by fortune 
than by reafon ; is .to be regarded more as a dull paflime 
than as a ferions occupation; and is. more influenced by 
particular humour than by genital principles. Shall we 
engage ourfeivcs in it with paifloh and anxiety ? It is not 
wort% of fo much concern. Shall we be indiflerent 
about what happens? We lofe all the. pleafure of the 
game by our phlegm and 'Carcleflhefs. While we are 
reafoning concerning life, Kfe.is gone; and death, tho* 
perhapt they receive him dilFcrently; yet treats alike the 
fool and the philofopher. To reduce life to exaft rule 
and method, is commonly a painful, oft a fruitlefs oc* 
cupation : And is it not^alfo a proof, that we overvalue 
the prize for which we contend ? Even to rcafon fo 
carefully concerning it, antj to fix with accuracy its juft 
idea, would be overvaluing it, were it hot that to fome 
tempers this occupation is one of thb moft amufing in 
which life could pd^ly be employed. 
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Of Polygamy and Divorces. 


A S marriasre is an cngs^cnlent entered into by mu- 
tual confent, and ha8' for its end, the propagation 
of the fpecies, it is evident ;,tbait it muft bc’fufceptiblc of 
all the variety of conditions Which confent cftablifhes, 
provided they be not contrary to ihis end. 

A man, in conjoiftittg^himfeif to a woman, is bound 
to her according to the tefitfs of his engagement ; In 
begetting children, he is bound, by all the tics of nature 
and humanity, to prbvide;,fof their fubfiftence and edu- 
catidn. When he has peffoirfned thefc two parts of duty, 
no one can treproach hith With injuftice or injury. And 
as the terms of his engagement, as well as the methods of 
fuBfifting his offspring, may be various, it is mere fuper- 
flition to imagine, tbat.marriage can be entirely uniform, 
and will a4niit only of one mi^e or form. Did not hu* 
man laws redrain the natunaV liberty of men,' every par- 
ticular marriage would be as different as contrafts or 
bargains of any other kind or fpecies. 

As tircuniftances vary, and the laws propofe different 
advantages, we find, that in different times and places 
they impofe different conditions on this important con- 
tra^. in To^quik, it is ufual for the failors, when the 
ihips cotiie intd'harbour, to marry for the fcafon j and 
hotwitlidandirtg thjs precarious, engagement, they are 
affured, it is faid, olfthe ftrifteft fidelity to their bed, as 
well as ih the whdlc management of their affairs, from 
thofe temporalt^ fpbufes. 

1 canhoj; at prefont fecDllefl my authorities j but I 
have fomewherc read,, that the republic of Athf.k.«, 
baying loll -niany of its: diti^ens by w:ar and pdtllcnce, 
allowed evety njan to marfy .two wives, in order the 
fooner to repair the wafte which had been made by thefe 

tala- 
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* calamities. The pojet Eu ju f id tj s happened to be. coup- 
led to two noify Vixens, who fo plagued him with tbcif 
je^loufies and quarrels, that he l>e.oamc ever after a pro- 
fefled woman-hater ; and is- the only theatrical writer, 
petjiaps the only poet, that eyer entertained an averfion 
to the fex. 

In that agreeable romance,; called the Hijlory of .the 
Sevarambians, where a great many men and a few 
women are fuppofed to be fliipwrecked on a defert coaft ; 
the captain of the troop, in otder to obviate thofe end- 
lel's quarrels which-arofe, regulates "their marriages after 
the following Planner : He takes a handlbmc female, to 
himfelf alone; afligns one to, c^rcry couple of inlerinr 
officers ; and. to five of the low^ rank he gives one wile 
in common. 

Tire ancient Britons had a lingular kind of marriage, 
to be met with among no other people. Any numbfer of 
them, as ten or a dozen, joined in a fociety together, 
which was perhaps requifitc for mutual defence in thofe 
btybarous times. In order to link this fociety the deafer, 
they took an equal number of wives in common ; and 
awhatever children were Jiorn,- were reputed to belong to 
all of them, and were accordingly provided for by the 
whole community. 

Among the inferior creatures, nature herfelf, being 
the fupreme legiflatpr, preferibes all the laws which re- 
gulate their marriages, .and varies thofe laws according 
to the different circumdances of the creature. . Where 
Ihe furnifhes, with eafe, food and defence to the new- 
born animal, the prefenf' embracc terminates the mar- 
riage ; and the care of the offspring is, coinmiited en- 
tirely to the female. Where ihe food is of more difficult 
purchafe, the marriage continues for one feafon, till the 
common progeny can provide for itfclf ; and then the 
union immediately diffolves, and leaves each of the par- 
ties free to enter into a new engagement at the enluing 
ifeafo*;. But nature,. having endowed man with reafon, 
has not fo exaftly regulated every article of his marriage- 
contraff, but has left him to adjuft them by his own 

L 3 pro- 
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pmdftoce,. according to;his particular drj:umftances arid 
iituation; |iltinkipal {anti's are a fnpply to the wifdoin of 
each individual ; arid* at fame time, by reftrainin^ 
the natural liberty trf men, triake private intereft fubmit 
to the intereft of the public. All regulations, therefore; 
on this head are equally lawful, and equally conform- 
ablC'to the prindples of nature ; though they arc not all 
equally convenient, of equally ufcful to focicty. The 
laws may allow of polygaihy, as among the Eajl^rn na- 
tions ; or of voluntary oivorccs, as among the Greeks 
and Romans ; or they may confine one man to one 
woman, during the whole courfc of their lives, as among 
the modern Europeans. It may not be difagrerable to 
confider the advantages and difadvantages which refult 
from each of thefe inftitotiohs. 

The advocates for polygamy may recommend it as the 
only cffcSual remedy for the difordtfrs of love, and the 
only expedient far freeing men from that flavery to 'the 
females, which the natural violence of our paftions has 
impofed upon us. By this means alone can we regain 
our right of fover'eignty; and, fating our appetite, re- 
cftabliih the authority of reafoq, in our minds, and of 
confequcnce our own authority in our families. Man, 
like a weak fovereigo, being unable to fupport himfelf 
againft the wiles and intrigues of his fubjffts, mu(l play 
one faftion againft another, and become ahfolute by the 
mutual jcaloufy of the females. To divide and to govern 
is an ura'verfal maxim; and by negicding i^ the Euro- 
peans undergo a more grievous and a more ignominious 
fiavery than thh Turks oi' Persians; who arefubjefted 
indeed to a fovereign that lies at a diftance from them, 
but in their domcfttc affairs rule with an uncontroulable 
fway. 

On the othe&hand, it may be urged vritli better rea- 
fon, that thib fovercignty of the male is a real ufurpation, 
and dellroys'that ntarnefs of rank, not to fay equality, 
which nature has eftabliftmd between th.e feKes."*’ Wc 
ar^c ’ey nature their lovers, their friends, their patrons; 

Would 
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Would we willingly exchange fuch endearing appella* 
tions for the barbai'ous title of mafter and tyrant? 

,Jn what capacity /hall we gain by this inhuman pro* 
ceedingi As lovers, or as hufbands? The /over is to« 
fi^lly annihilated j and coort/hip, the moft agreeable 
feene in life’, can no longer have place where women 
have not the free difpofal of thcmfclves, but are bought 
and fold like the meaneft animal. The is.as 

litrie a gainer, having found the admirable fecret of cx- 
tinguifliing every part of love, except its jealoufy. No 
rofe without its thorn ; but he inuft be a foolilh wretch 
indeed, that throws away the rofeaad preferves only the 
thorn.- 

But the Asiatic manners are as deftruflive to friend* 
fhip as to love. Jealoufy excludes men from all inti- 
macies and familiarities with each other. No one dares 
bring his friend to his houfe or table, left hebring a lover 
to his numerous wives. Hence all over the call, each 
family is as much feparate from another, as if they were 
fo.many diftinft kingdoms. No wonder then, that'Scy.o- 
MON, living like an eaftern prince, with his feven hun- 
•dred wives and three hundred concubines, without one 
friend, could write fo pathetically concerning the vanity 
of the world. Had he tried the fecret of one wife or 
miftrefs, a few friends, and a great many companions, 
he might have found life fomewhat more agreeable. 
De/troy love and fricnd/hip ; what remains in the world 
worth accepting? 

The bad education of children, efpecially children of 
condition, is another unavoidable confequence of thefe 
eaftern inttitutions. Thofc who pafs the early part of 
life among flaves, arc only qualified to be themlelvcs 
Haves and tyrants; and in every future intercourfe, ei- 
ther with their inferiors or fuperiors, jre apt to forget 
the natural equality of mankind. What attention, too, 
can it be fuppofed a parent, whofe fcraglio affords him 
fifty-fons, will give to inftilliag principles of morality or 
fcience into a progeny with whom he himfclf is fcarcely 
acquainted, and whom he loves with fo divided an affcc- 
.» L 4 lion? 
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tion ? Barbarifm, therefore, appears from reafon as well 
as experience, to be the iafeparable atifeudant of poly- 

gamy- 

To render polygamy more odious, I need not recount 
the frightful t fFcfts, of jealoufy, and the conftraint in 
which it holds the fair-fex all over the call. In tHblb 
countries men are not allowed to have any commerce 
with, the females, not even phyficians, when ficknefs 
may be fiippofcd to have extinguiflied all wanton p.af- 
fioiis in the bofoms of the fair, and at the fame time has 
rendered them unfit objefls of define. TouRNtFORT 
tells us, that when he was brought into the i^rand fig- 
mor*s feraglio as a phyfician, be was not a little furprized, 
in looking along a gallerv, to fee a great number of na- 
ked arms handing out from the Tides of the room. He 
could not imagine what this could mean ; till he was 
told, that thole arms belonged to bodies wliich he niufl; 
cure, without knowing any more abom them than what 
he could learn Irom the arms. He was not allowed to 
afk a queflion of the patient, or even of her attendants, 
lell'hc might find it nectffary to inquire concerning cir- 
cumllances which the delicacy of the feraglio allows not 
to be revealed. Hence pliyficfans in the caff pietend 
to know all difeafes front the pulfe ; as our quacks in 
Euri'PE undertake to cure a perfon merely from feeing 
hiS water. 1 fuppnfe, had Monfieur rouKNiroRT been 
of this latter knul, he would not, in Cons i AsTinopi.r, 
have bet n allowt d by the jealous Turks to be turnifhed 
with matciials requifite for exercifing Ins aft. 

In anoth'tr coimtrv, where polygamy is alfo allowed, 
they render their wives cripples, and make their feet of 
no uCe to them, in order to confine thdrh to their ow'n 


hollies. But it will perhaps appear flrange, that in a 
r.UROPEAN country, jealoufy can yet be carried to fuch 
a height, that it'is indecent fo much as to fuppofe that a 


tvoman of rank can have feet or kgs. WitncTs the 

vve kave ftou\ veT\ ^ood 

"■'•ttht.j ol the Jdtc king of Spain was 
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on her road towards Madrid, flie paflrd through a little 
town in .Spain,’ famous for its manufadlory of gloves 
aij4 hockings. The magiftrates of the place thought 
they could not better exprefs their joy for the reception 
«f their new queen, than by prefenting her with a fample 
of thofe commodities, for which alone their town was 
remarkable. 'I'he major domo, who conduced tile prin- 
cefs, received the gloves very gracioufly ; but w'hen the 
(lockings were prefented, he flung them away with great 
indignation, and feve>-ely reprimanded fir niagillrates 
for this egregious piece of indecency. Know., fays he, 
that a queen of Spain has no legs. I’he young queen, 
who at that time underltood the language but imperfect- 
ly, and had often been frightened with flories of Spa- 
nish jealoufy, imagined that they were to cut ofl' her 
legs. Upon w'hich (he Fell a crying, and begged them 
to conduct her back to Germany, for that Ihe' never 
could endure the operation ; and it was with fome dilfi- 
culty they could appeafe her, Philip IV. is faid never 
in his life to have laughed heartily but at the recital of 
this (lory. 

Having rejeCted polygamy, and matched one man 
with one woman, let us now confider what duration we 
(hall aflign to their union, and whether we lhall admit of 
thofe voluntary divorces which were cufloinary among 
the Grkeks and Romans. Thofe who would defend 
this praClice may employ the following reafons. 

How often docs difguft and averfum ari'e after mar- 
riage from the moft trivial accidents, or from an ncoin- 
patibility of humour; where time, inftead of curing the 
wounds proceeding from mutual injuries, fellers them 
every day the more by new quarrels and reproaches ? 
l.et us ftparate hearts, which were not made to aflbeiate 
^togetlier. Each of them may, perhaps,,, find another lor 
which it is better fitted. At kaft, nothing, can be more 
cruel t\ian to prtkrve hy violence nn union, which at 
firlLju’^s made by mutual lone, and is now in dif- 

foived by mutual hatred. 

'• But the- liberty of divorces is not only a cure to na^ 
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tred and domefti<f quarrels ; it is alfo an, admirable pre- 
fcrvative againft them, and the only fecrct for keeping 
alive that love which firft united the married couple. 
The heart of man delights in liberty ; the very image 
of conftraint is grievous to it ; When you would con- 
fine it by violence to what would otherwife have bcch 
its choice, .the inclination immediately changes, and de- 
fire is turned into avetfion. If the public intereft will 
not allow us to enjoy in polygamy that 'variety which is 
fo agreeable in love ; at leaft deprive us not of that 
liberty which is fo effentially reqiiifire. In vain you tell 
me, that 1 had my choice of the perfon with whom I 
would conjoin myfelf. ,I had my choice, it is true, of 
my prifon; but this is but a folall comfort, fince it mull 
flill be a prifon. 

Such are the arguments which may be urged in fa- 
vour of divorces ; But there feem to be thefe three un- 
anfwcrable objeflions againft them. Firft, What mull 
become of the children upon the reparation of the pa- 
rents? Mull they be committed to the care of a ftep- 
mother j and inftead of the fond attention and concern 
of a parent, feel all the indilferef^ce or hatred of a ftran-- 
ger or an enemy? Tbefc inconveniences are fufficiently 
felt, where nature has made the divorce by the doom 
inevitable to all mortals : And (hall we feck to multiply 
thofe inconveniences, by multiplying divorces, and put- 
ting it in the power of parents, upon every caprice, to 
render their pofterity miferabie.. 

Secondly, If it be true, on the one hand, that the heart 
of man naturally delights in liberty, and hates every 
thing to which it is confined; it is alk) true, on the 
other, that the heart of man naturally fubmits to nccef- 
fity, and foon lofes an inclination when there appears 
an abfolute impoflibility of gratifying it. I'hefr prin- 
ciples of human nature, you’ll fay, are contradi^lory : 
But what is man but a heap of contradtSioiis ! 1 hough 
it is remaikable, that wheVe principles are, after' this 
manner, contrary in their ’operation, they do not al- 
ways deftroy each other j but the one or the other 
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may predotnina|e on any particular occafion, according 
as circuinftanccs are more or lefs favourable to it. For 
inftance, love is a refllefs and impatient palTion, full of 
caprices and variations *, arifing in a moment from a 
feature, from an air, from nothing, and fuddenly extin. 
gtiilhing after the fame manner. Such a pailion re. 
quires liberty above all things ; and therefore I loisa 
had rcafon, when, in order ’to preferve thia jp^fTtou, fhc 
rcfaifed to marry her beloved ABELARD,j^<;:' - 
How oft, when preft to tnarriage, have 
Cur ft on alt laws but thofe which love has made: 
Love^frfte as air, at fight of human ties. 

Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies. 

But friendfhip is a calm and fedate affedtioii, conduced 
by reafon and cemented by habit ; fpringing from' long 
acquaintance and mutual obligations; without jealouhes 
or lears, and without thofe, feverilh lits of heat and cold 
which caufe fuch an agreeable torment in the amorous 
paffion. So fober an affeflion, therefore, as friendfhip, 
rather thrives under, conflraint, and never rifes to fiiqh 
a height as when any ftrong intereft or necdlity binds 
•two petfons together-, a,nd gives them Come common 
objeft of purfuit. We need not, therefore, be afraid 
of drawing the marriage-knot, which chiefly fubfifts by 
friendfhip, the clofcft pofTible. The amity between the 
perfons, where it is folid and fincerc, will rather gain 
by it ; and where it is wavering and uncertain, this is 
the bcfl expedient for fixing it. How many frivolous 
quarrels and difgufts are there, which people of com- 
mon prudence endeavour to forget, when they lie un- 
der a ncceflity>of paffing their litres together ; but which 
would foon be inflamed into the raofi: deadly hatred, 
were they purfued to the utmoft, uirfer the profpefl of 
•>an eafy reparation ? ' a 

In the third place, we rauft confider, that nothing is 
more dangerous than to unite two perfons fo clofely 
in ail their interefls and concerns, as man and wife, 
xvithout rendering the union entire and total. The kaft 
poflibility of a feparate intereft muft be the fource of 
• . end. 
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^‘ndlcfs quarrels and fufpicions. The wife, not fccure 
of her ellablifhment, will ftill be driving fome feparate 
end or project ; and tlie hulband’s felfilhncfs, being 
accompanied with more power, may be ftill more dani 
gerous. ,, 

Should tbefe reafoOS againft voluntary divorces be 
deemed iufufficient, 1 hope nobody will pretend to re- 
fufe the teftimony of experience. At tlie time when 
divorces were moft frequent among the Romans, mar- 
riages were moft rare; and Augustus w^as obliged, by 
penal laws, to force men of falhion into the married 
ftatc : A circuraftance which is fcarcely to be found in 
any other age or nation. The more ancient laws of 
Home, which prohibited divorces, are extremely praifed 
by DtoNYsrus I-Ialtcarn.\sSjEus *. Wondcilul was 
the harmony, fays the hiflorian, which this infeparable 
union of interefts produced between married perfons ; 
while each of them confidered the inevitable necein'ty 
by which they were linked together, and abandoned all 
pro(ped of any &ther choice or eftablifliment. ^ 

The expiufion of polygamy and divorces fufiiciently 
recommends our prefent European prafkice with re-, 
gard to marriage. 


ESSAY XX. ■ 

Of Simplicity and Refinement in Writing, 

i J’INE writing, according t6 Mr Adoison, confifts of 
I fentiments which are natural, without being obvious. 
There cannot be- a juftcr and more concife definition of 
fine writing. » , * ' 

Sentiments, which are merely natural, aflfcfk not the 

mind 


* Lib. ii. 
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mind with any pleafure, and fecm not worthy of our 
attention. '1 he'pleafantries of a waterman, the ohferva- 
tions of a pcafant, the ribaldry of a porter or hackney, 
coachman, ait of thefe are natural and difagreeable. 
What an irtfipid comedy fhould we make of the chit chat 
Ihe tea-table, copied faithfully and at full length? 
Nothing can pleafe perfons of. tafte, but nature drawn 
with all her graces and ornaments la belle nature; or if 
we. copy low life, the ftrokes rauft be ftrong and remark- 
able, and muft convey* a lively image to the ptind. I'he 
abfurd naiveti oi Sancho Pahehoth reprefetill^.in fuch 
inimitable colours by Cervantes, that it entertains as 
much as the ’picture of the mod magnanimous hero or 
folteft lover. 

The cafe is the fame with orators, philofophcrs, cri- 
tics, or any author who fpeaks in his own perfon, with- 
out introducing other fpcakers or aftors. If his lan- 
guage be not elegant, his obfervations uncommon," his 
fenfc ftrong and mafeuline, he will in vain boaft his na- 
ture and fimplicity. He may be correft, but he never 
will be agreeable. It is the unhappinefs of fuch authors, 
.that they are never blamed or cenfured. The good for- 
tune of a book, and thVt of a man, are not the fame. 
The fecret deceiving path of life, which Horace talks 
oi^fallentis/emita vites, may be the happieft lot of the 
one, but is tlie greateft misfortune which the other can 
poflibly fall into. 

On the other hand, produflions which are merely 
furprifing, without being natural, can never give any 
lading entertainment to the mind. To draw chimeras, 
is not, properly fpeaking, to copy or imitate. 1 he juft- 
iiefs of the reprefentation *is loll, and the mind is dif- 
pleafed to find a picture which baars no refemblance to 
any original. Nor are fuch cxceflive refinements more 
agreeable in the epiftolary or philofopluc ftyle than^in 
the epic or tragic. Too much ornan\ent is a fault in 
fvexy kind of produflion. . Uncommon expreffions, 
flrong flafhes of wit, pointed iimilies, and epigrammatic 
films, cfpecially when they recur too frequently, are a 
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difrfiguretifient rather than any embeillfhment of dif- 
courfe. As tho eyc» in furveying a Gothic building,- 
ia* diftraOicd by the multiplicity of ornaments, and lofes 
the whole by itf minute attention to the parts ; fo the 
mind, in perufing a work overllocked with wit, is fa- 
tigued and difgufted with the condant endeavour to fiiine. 
and iurprile. This is the cafe where a writer over* 
abounds 1n wit, even though that wit in itfelf fhould be 
juft and agreeable. But k commonly happens to fuch 
writers, that they feek fur their favourite ornaments, 
even whei^the iubje£b does hot aftbrd them ; and by 
that means have twenty inii|>id conceits for one thought 
which is really beautiful. • 

There is no fubjeft in critical learning more copious, 
than this of the jull mixture of fimpUcity and refinement 
in writing ; and therelpre^ not to wander in too large a 
field, 1 ihall confine myifcif to a few general obfervations 
on that head. 

Firftt I obferve, Thai though exceffes of both kinds art 
to be avoided., and though a proper medium ought to beflu' 
died in all produSlisns; yet this medium lies not in a point, 
but admits of a conftrkrable latitude. Confider the wide 
diftance, in this refpeft, betweeh Mr Pope and Lucre- 
tius. Thcfe feem to lie in the two greateft extremes 
of refinement and fimpUcity, in which a poet can indulge 
himfeif, without being guilty of any tameable excels. 
All this interval may be filled with poets who may dif- 
fer from each other, but may be equally admirable, each 
in his peculiar ftylc end manner. Corneklee andCoN- 
GEEVE, who carry their wit and refiaeraent fomewhat 
farther than Mr Pops (if poets of fo different a kind 
can be compared together),* and Sopwocebs and Te- 
rek ce, who are mer« fimple than Lu'C ret rus, feem to 
have gone out of that medium in which the moft perfeffe 
produOions are*foimd, and to be guilty of fome ekeefs 
in Thcfe oppofitc.chara€lers. Of all the great poets, Vir- 
cu. and H^vcine, in my opinion, lie neareft the centre, 
and are the fartheft removed from both the extremi- 
ties, ' ‘ ■ 

My 
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My fecond obfervation on this head is. That it is vary 
difficulty if not impoffibky to explain by uaardsy ’where the 
juft medium lies betiveen the excejfes of fimflicity and refine- 
ment, or to give any rule by which we can know precifely the 
bounds between the fault and the beauty, A critic may not 
pnl;f difcourfe very judiciouily on this head, without in- 
ftro£tinghis readers, but even without underflanding the 
matter perteftly himfelf. There is not a finer piece of 
cri^icifra than the differtation mpaftorals by Fontenelie; 
in which, by a number of reflections and philofophical 
rcafonings, ne endeavours to fix the juft medium which 
is fuitablc to that fpecies of- writing. But let any one 
read the paftorals of that author, and he will be con* 
vinced, that this judicious critic, notwithftanding his fine 
rcafonings, had a falfe taftc, and fixed the point of per- 
fection much nearer the extreme of refinement than 
paitoral poetry will admit of. The fentiment? of his 
(hepherds are better fuited to the toilettes of Paris than 
to the forefts of Arcadia. But this it is impoffible to 
difeover from his critical reafonings. He blames all ex- 
ceflive painting and ornament as much as Virgii. ccfuld 
have done, had that great poet writ a differtation on this 
tpccics of poetry. HowVvcr different the taftes of men, 
their general difcourfe on thefe fubjeCls is commonly the 
fame. No criticifm can be inftruffive which defeends 
not to particulars, and is not full of examples and illuftra- 
tions. It is allowed on all hands, that beauty, as w( 11 as 
virtue, always lies in a medium; but where this medium 
IS placed, is 'a great queftion, and can never be fuflicient- 
ly explained by general reafonings. 

I fhall deliver it as a third oblervation on this fubjeCf, 
That we ought’to be more on our guard againft the excefs of 
’ofinement than that of fimplicity ; and that becau/e the for- 
mer excefs is both Itfs beautiful and snare dangerous than 
%e latter. * 

It is' a certain rule, that wit and paflion are entirely 
ncqm patible. Wfien the affeftions are* moved, there is 
10 place for the imagination.' The mind of man being 
laturaily limited, it is impolfible that all its faculties can 
» , operate 
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operate at once ; and the more any one predominateSj 
the Icfs room is there for the others to exert their vi- 
gour. For this rcafon a greater degree of fimplicity is 
required in all compofitions, where men, and aftions, 
and paljons are painted, than in fuch as conlift of re- 
ficefions and obfervations. And as the former fpcci&s of 
writing is the more engaging and beautiful, one rhay 
fafclv, upon this account, give the preference to the ex- 
treme of liinplicity above that of refinement. 

We may alfo obferve, that thofe compofitions which 
we read the ofteneft, and which every man of tafie has 
got by heart, have the recommendation of fimplicity, 
and have nothing. furprifing in the thought when divell- 
cd of that elegance of exprellion, and harmony of num- 
bers, with which it is clothed. If the merit of the com- 
pofuion lie in a point of wit, it may firike at firlt; but 
the mind anticipates the thought in the fecond perufal, 
and is no longer afFeded by it. When 1 read an epi- 
gram of Martial, the firft line recalls tlie whole; and 
I have no picalure in repeating to myfelf what I know 
already. But each line, each word in Catulli s, lias 
its merit ; and I am never tired with the perufal of 
him. It is fufliciciit to run o^'er Cowley once : But 
Parnfl, after the fiftieth reading, is as frefh as at the 
firff. Befides, it is with books as with women, where 
a certain plainncfs of manner and of drefs is more en- 
gaging, than that glare of paint and airs and apparel, 
which may dazzle the eye, but reaches not the afledions, 
Teremcr is a modi I and bafhful beauty, to whom we 
grant every thing, bccaufc he afl'umcs noihiag, and whofe 
purity ami nature make a durable, though not a violent 
imprcflion on us. 

But refinement, as it is the Icfs beautifut, fo is it the 
more dangerous extreme, and what we arc the aptefl to 
fdl into. Simplicity paiHs for dulnefs, when it is not' 
accompanied with great elegance and propriety. On 
the contrary, there is fomething furprifing in a bbzA,of' 
wit and conceit. O; dinary readers are mightily {truck 
with if, and lalicly imagine it to be the nwR difficult. 
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as ’well as moft excellent way of writing. Seneca 
abounds with agreeable faults, fays C^tntilian, 
abimdat dulcibus zitiis; and for that rcafon is the 
more dangerous, and the more apt to pervert the taile 
of the young and inconliderate. 

' I’lhail add, that the excefs of refinement is now 
more to be guarded againlt than ever; becaufc it is 
the extreme which men are the moft apt to fall into, 
after learning has made fome progrel's, and after emi- 
nent writers have appeared in every fpecies of com- 
poiltion. The endeavour to pleafe by novelty leads 
men wide of limplicity and nature, and fills their 
writings widl'afTedaiion and conceit. It was 
the Asiatic eloquence degenerated fo much from the 
Attic; It was thus the age of Claudius and Nero 
became fo much inferior to that of Augustus in taile 
and genius; and perhaps there are, at prefenf, fome 
iymptoins of a like degeneracy of tafte in Trance as 
\vcll as in England. 


ESSAY XXI. 

Of National Charactlrs. 

» 

T he vulgar are apt to carry all vaiianal charatlerx 
to extremCr.; and having once eftabliftied it as 
a principle, that any people a’'e kftavifli, or cowardly, 
•^ir ignorant, they will admit of no exception,' but com- 
every individual under the fame ccnilire. 
.ivfen of fenfe condemn thefe nndiftinguifliing judge-^ 
Tiient's;' though, at the fame time, tltcy allow, that 
Vjitthjiatiou has a peculiar let^of manners, and that 
i'oiue particular qualities are more frequently to be 
met with among one people than among their neigh- 
Ypl. I. M boui-'- 
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bours. The common people in Switzerlakd barr 
probably more honclby than thofe of the fame ranlc; 
m Irelatv'd; and every prudent man Avill, from that 
circumltancc alone, make a difference in the trull 
which he rcpol'es in each. We have reafon to cxpecl; 
greater wit and gaiety in a Frenchman than in a' 
vSpakiari); though Eervantes was born in Spain, 
An ENCiLiSHMAN wiU naturally be fuppoled to have 
more kmnv ledge than a I>an£ j though I'ycno Brahe 
w.is a native of Denmark. 

Different realbns are aiUgned for thel'c national 
rhaniRers ; while ibme account for them from ino- 
fi{l, other-, from phj/ical caufes. By tnoial caulcs, ] 
mean all circmmllanccs which are lifted to work on 
tim mind as motives or icafons, and which render a 
jR'culiar let of manners liabitual to it:-. Of this kind 
tire, the nature of the government, the revolutions of 
cHihlic ttifairs, the plenty or pcmirv in ivhich the 
|aoi)lclivc, the lifutaion of the nation with regard to 
its ncighboiirf., and fuch like circmnilanccs. By pbr- 
j!i nl caufes, I mean thole qualities of tlie air and cli- 
mate which are fuppofed to ,work inrenlibly on tin- 
temper, by altering the tone and liabit of the body, 
and giving a particular complexion, which, thougit 
relhv'tion and rcafoti may ibmcfimcs overcome it, m i!/ 
yet prevail among the generality of mankind, and lia\< 
an influence on their manners. 

'J'huc the charticicr of a nation will muc h depend 
f'l! moral caufes. mull be evident lo tlu; moil id]3or- 
ficial obferver : linre a nation is nothing but a collet - 
tion of individuals, and the manners of iadividuuK 
aiv frcajuently determined by thelc caufes. .\s po- 
verty and hard labour debafe the minds of the r.jiii- 
moil people, and render them unfit for any ff j'pt <• 
^and ingenioi*s profeffion; lb where any guvermneht>i 
*^becomes very oppreilive to all its fubjecls, it mufi)) 
have a proportional effect on their temper and genije,/' 
and mu it baniih all the liberal arts from among 

til an. 
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'The fame principle of moral caufes llic clia - 
racler of difi'erent profelllons, and alters even thu- 
dirpoiition which the particular members rereiv;; 
fi f)in the hand of nature. A fiUier and a prieji ar*- 
iliilerent characlers, in all nations, and all a,>>,e' ; aii'i 
this difference is founded on circumftance'--, wiioie 
operation is eternal and unalterable. 

The uncertainty of their life makes foldiers laviui 
and generous, as well as brave: Their idlencfs, to- 
gether with the large hrcielics, which they form in 
camps or garrifons, inclines them to pleafure and 
gallantry ; By their frequent change of com]):iny , i hey 
acquire good breeding and an openneis of behaviour: 
Being employed only againff a public aiul an opci] 
enemy, they become candid, honeft, and undeligning: 
And as they life more the labour of tlie body than 
that of the mind, they arc commonly thougliticfi and 
ignorant*. 

It is a trite, but not altogether a falfe maxim, that 
priefls of all religions are the fame; and though tlic 
ch’araclcr of the profeflion will not, in every inftance, 
jvrevail over the perfon^al charadcr, yet is it fare al- 
ways to predominate with the greater number. For 
as chymills obferve, that fpirits, when railed to a. 
certain Jieight, are all the fame, from whatever ma- 
terials they be extraiffcd ; fo thefe men, being elevated 
above humanity, acquire a uniform charadlcr, which 
is entirely their own, and which, in my opinion, is, 
generally fp'eaking, not the moll: amiable that is to 
be met with in human fociety. It is in molt points 
oppofite to that of a foldier; as is the way of life 
from which if is derived f. 

As to phyfical caufes, I am inclined to doubt alto- 
grtber of their operation in this particular ; nor do I 
iTiink that men owe any thing of tlJcir temper or 
genius to the air, food, or climate- ][ confefs, that 
•>*iilc_contrary^opinion may jullly, at firft light, feem 
probalffer/ fincc vve find, that'thelc circumftanccs have 
' . M 2 an 
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an influence over every other animal, and that even 
thofc creatures, which are fitted to live in all climates, 
luch as dogs, horl'es, &c. do not attain the lame per- 
fedl'ion in all. The courage of bull-dogs and game- 
cocks feem peculiar to England. Elandkrs^ is 
remarkable for large and heavy horfes; Spain for 
horfes light and of good mettle. And any breed of 
thefe creatures, tranfplanted from one country to 
ancither, will foon lofe the qualities which they de- 
rived from their native climate. It may he alked, 
why not the fame with men*.^ 

'f'here are few queftions more curious tlian this, 
which will oftenev occur in our enquiries concern- 
ing human aflairs; and therefore it may be proper to 
give it a full examination. 

The human mind is of a very imitative nature ; nor 
is it polfible for any fet of men to converfe often to- 
gether, w'ithout acquiring a fimilitude of manners, 
and communicating to each other their vices as w’ell 
as, virtues. The propenlity to company and fociety 
is ftrong in all rational creatures; and the fame 
difpofitioa which gives us ti^is propenlity, makes, 
11'. enter deeply into each others ientiments, and 
caufes like paflions and inclinations to run, as it 
were, by contagion, through the whole club or knot 
(d^ximpanions. Where a number of men arc united 
into one [lolitical h^dy, the occalions of their iuter- 
courie mull be fo frequent, for defence,, commerce, 
and government, that, together with the fame fpccch 
or language, they mull acquire a refemblancc in their 
manners, and have a common or national charatlei-, 
as well as a perfonal one, peculiar to each individual. 
Now though nature produces all kinds of temper and 
inidc.rllandinf' in great abundance, it does not foKLv;.^ 
^lat file always produces them in like proportions, 
and that in every fociety the ingredients of indullry 
and indolence, valour apd cowardice, humanity.-v.-l' 
hrutulify, wifdom and folly, will be mixed att'n* the 

fame 
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faViic manner. In the infancy of fociety, if any of 
thcfc difpoUtions be found in greater abundance 
t lian tlie I'cft, it will naturally prevail in the conipo- 
lition, and give a tincture to the national character. 
Or fliould it be ailerted, that no fpecies of temper 
cafi reafonably be prefumed to predominate, even in 
th'ofe contradled focieties, and that the fume proper • 
tipns will always be preferved in the mixture; vet 
furcly the perfons in credit and authority, being ftill 
a more contraAed body, cannot always be prefumed 
to be of the fame charafter • and their influence on the 
manners ol'the people, muft, at all times, he very con- 
licicrable. It, on the firft cflablirtiment of a republic, 
a Erutus fhould be placed in authority, and be l rant- 
ported with fuch enthuliafm for liberty and public 
good, as to overlook all the ties of nature, as well as 
privat(' intcreft, fuch an illullrious example will na- 
turally have an effed: on the whole fociety, and kindle 
the fame pallion in every bofom. Wiiatever it l)c 
tluit forms the manners of one generation, the next 
muft imbibe a deeper tincture of the fame d>c; men 
^being more fuiceptibl^ of all imprcliions <luring in- 
fancy, and retaining thefc impreflions us long as they 
remain in the world. 1 aflert, theji, that all national 
characters, where they depend not on fixed imral 
caufes, proceed from fuch acciilcnt'; as thefe, and 
that phylical caufes have no dillernibic operation on 
the human mind. It is a maxim in all pkilofopliy, 
that caufes, ‘which do not appear, arc to be eoniider- 
ed as not exifting. 

If we run over the globe,, or revolve the annals of 
hifloiy, we fifall difeover every where iigns of a lym- 
pathwor contagion of maxuiers, none of the influence 
of -ix or cUmatc. 

Firjl. We may obfcrv'c, that, wheijS a very exten- 
five gbvernment has been cfiablilhed ^fer many c.( r)- 
'*4i!vies, it ip?fcads a national charadcr over the whole- 
empire, '{(nd commiinicalcs fo every part a fimilarity 
ot manner.:'. Thus the Chine.se have the greatelt 

M T uniform- 
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uniformity of charadler imaginable; Though the air 
and climate, in different parts of thofe vuft dominions, 
admit of very confiderable variations. 

Secondly. In Imall governments, which are con- 
tiguous, the people have notwithftanding a different 
<i haracter, and are often as dillinguilhablc in their 
manners as the nioft diftant nations; Athens and 
Thebes were but ii lliort day’s jonrney from car: h 
other; though the Athenians v^cre as remarkable 
j'or ingenuity, polltenefs, and gaiety, as the Thebans 
for dulnefs, rufticity, and a phlegmatic temper. 
Plh iarch, difcourling of tlie eft'ecls of air on the 
minds of men, obfetves, that the inhabitants of the 
kiT.E,UM poireffed very ejitt'erent tempers from Ihofe 
of the higher toun in Aihens, whicli was diftant 
■about four miles from the former; But I believe no 
one attributes the difference of maimers in Wapping 
and St. James’s to a diffofence of air or climtite. 

Thirdly. The fame national character commonly 
fojlows the authority of government to a precife 
boundary ; and upon crofting a river, or palling a 
mountain, one finds a new ipt of manners, with a, 
new government. The Languubocians and Gascons 
are tbe gayeft people ia France; but whenever you 
jiafs the Fr RENEES, you are among Spaniarus. Is 
it conceivable, that the qualities of the air Ihould 
« hauge exadlly with the limits of an empire, which 
depend I'o much on the accidents of battles, negocia- 
lions, and marriages? 

Foxttthly. Where any let of men, fcattcred over 
diftant nations, nmiiitain a clofe fociety or communi- 
rurion together, they acquire a limilitude ol’ manners, 
and have hut little in common with the a:itions 
nmongft whom they live. Thus the Jews in 
:^d the ArmViians in tlio East, have a peculiar 
iharafter; and tlie former are as much noted lor 
fraud as the latter for probity*. Tht ig,.a.k' 
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Kiman-catJjvlic countries, are alfo obfervcd to have a 
fchara^ftcr peculiar to themfelves. 

Fifthly. Where any accident, as a diiFercnce in 
hniguage or religion, keeps two nations, inhabiting 
tne fame country, from mixing with each other, they 
win preferve, during fevcrul centuries, a dill/n»51 and 
even oppolite fet of manners, d’he integrity, gn- 
vhy, and bravery of the Turks, form an exaft con- 
trail to the deceit, levity, and cowardice of the mo- 
dern Greeks. 

Sixthly. The fame fet of manners will follow a 
nation, and adhere to them over the whole globe, as 
well as the fame laws and language. The Spanish., 
English, French, and Dutch c(Jonics, are all dif- 
tinguilhed even between ihe tropics. 

Seventhly. The manners of a people change very 
K onliderabiy from one age to another; either by great 
alterations in their government, by the mixtures of 
new people, or by that inconflancy to which all 
human allairs are fubjec^. The ingcmiiry, indufiry, 
and a^llivity of the aueieiit Greeks, have nothing *111 
common with the llupidify and indolence of the pro 
•lint inhabitants of thofe regions. Candour, bravery, 
and love of liberty formed the eharai’.ler of the an- 
cienit Roman's j as Jlibtilty, cowardice, and a fiavilh 
difpolition dolliat of the modern. The old Spahiarbs 
were relllels, turbulent, and fo addided to war, that 
many of them killed themfelves when deprived r.!' 
iheir arms by the Romans f. One would find an 
equal diliiculty at prefent (at Icali one would have 
found it fifty years ago), to rour.c up the mnderu 
SpANiAP.ns arms. The Batavians were all fol- 
dier.! fortune, and hired thcmfclves into the Ro- 
.'tA^mmics.- Their poflerity make ufe of Joreigner. 
fbi-*t:he fame purpofc that the Roman;* did their an- 
cellor's. Though fomc few ftrokes of the FRENcy 
charader be' the fame with ihut which Ca''..sAR has 
"'iTurib' d jothe Gauls j yet what comparifbn bctw'cen 
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the ciTility, humanity, and knowledge of the modern 
inhabitants of that country, and the ignorance, bar- 
barity, and groflhefs of the ancient? Not to inl'il 
upon the great difference between the prefent poficif- 
fors of Britaii<| and thofe before the Roman con- 
queftj we may obferve that our ancellors, a fev*^ cen- 
turies ago, were funk into the moll abjedl fuperftition ; 
laft century they were inflamed with the moft furiqus 
enthuliafm, and are now fettled into the moft cool in 
dilfereiice, with regard to religious matters, that is to 
be found in any nation of the world. 

Eighthly. Where feveral neighbouring nations have 
a very clofe communication together, either by policy, 
commerce, or travelling, they acquire a fimilitude of 
manners proportioned to" the communication. Thus 
all the Franks appear to have a uniform charadlcr 
to the eaftern nations, 'i'he differences among them 
are like the peculiar accents of different provinces, 
which are not diftinguifhable, except by an car ac- 
6uftoined to them, and which commonly efcape a 
foreigner. 

Ninthly. We may often retpark a wonderful mix- 
ture of manners and charaders 'in the fame nation, 
fpeaking the fame language, and fubjed to the fame 
government; And in this particular the English are 
the moft remarkably of any people that perhaps c^'c^ 
were in thy tvorld. Nor is this to he uferibed to the 
mutability and uncertainty of their climate, or to any 
other phyjical caufes; fince ail thefc caufes take place 
ill the neighbouring country of Scotland, without 
liaving the fame effed. Where the government of a 
nation is altogether republican, it is apt lo beget a pe- 
culiar fet of manners. Where it is altogethcninou- 
aichial, it is more apt to have the fame efl'cd 
imitation offuperiors I'preading the national inarmtT^ 
liifter among the people. If' the governing part of a 
ftate conftfts altogether of merchants, as imtloLLAji.pv' 
their uniform way of li'fe will fix their charader, 
confifts chiefly of nobles and landed gentr-y. 

tm *.j ’ 
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U^cGermany, France, and Spain, the cfTcQ follows, 
'iuie genius of Ji particular fedt or religion is alio upt 
tJ mould the manners of a people. But the English 
government is a mixture of monarchy, ariitocracy, and 
democracy. The people inauthorit;^re compofed of 
jreiltry and merchants. All fedls of religion are to be 
ILund among them. And the great liberty and inde- 
pVrdcncy which every man enjoys, allows him to 
difplay the manners peculiar to him. Hence the Eng- 
lish, of any people in the univerfe, have the Icall: of 
a national character j uhlfcfs this very lingularity 
may pufs for fucli. 

If the charadlcrs of men depended on the air and 
climate, the degrees of heat and cold fliould naturally 
be cxpedlcd to have a mighty influence; lince no- 
thing has a greater effedl on all plants and irrational 
animals. And indeed there is fome reafon to- think, 
that ail the nations which live beyond the polar cir- 
cles, or between the tropics, are inferior to the reft 
of the fpecies, and are incapable of all the highg^ 
attainments of the human mind. The poverty and 
rnifery of the northern inhabitants of the globe, and 
the indolence of the fouthern, from their few necef- 
iities, may, perhaps, account for this remarkable dif- 
ference, without having recourfe to phyfical caufes. 
This however is certain, that the charafters of na- 
tions are very promifeuous in the temperate climates, 
and that almolt all the general obfervations, which 
have been fdrmcd of the more fouthern or more nor- 
thern people in thefe climates, arc found to be un- 
certain and fallacious*. 

Shall we f^y, that the neighbourhood of the fun 
inllanig;^the imagination of men, and gives it a pe- 
ruliy,/ I’nirit andvivacilv? The French, Greeks, 
E^jyptians, and Persians are remarkaulc for gaiety. 
I'lie Spaniards, Turks, and Chinese are noted for* 
gfg'vity, andaicriousdeportment without any fuch dif- 
ference of climate as to prod ucAhis difference oftemper. 

The 
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The Greeks and Romans, who called all othpr 
nations barbarians, confined genius arid a fine undc]-' 
ftanding to the more fouthern climates, and pronounce d 
the northern nations incapable of all knowledge ai^d 
civility; but oujitifland has produced as great men^ 
either for adlion or learning, as Greece or Italy ha. 
to boaft olT , ' 

It is pretended, that the fentiments of men becor^c 
more delicate as the country approaches nearer to j’he 
fun ; and that the tafte of beauty and elegance re - 
ceives proportional improvements in every latitude ; 
as we may particularly obferve of the languages, of 
which the more fouthern arc fmoooth and melodious, 
the northern harlh and untuneable. But this obfer- 
vation holds not univerfally. The Arabic is uncouth 
and difagreeable; The Muscovite foft and mufical. 
Energy, flrength, and harlhncfs form the charadter 
of the Latin tongue: The Italian is the moft li- 
quid, fmooth, and efieininate language that can pof- 
fibly be imagined. Every language will depend 
ISmewhat on the manners' of the people; but much 
more on that original ftock of words and founds 
which they received from the^r anceftors, and whicli 
remain unchangeable^ even while their manners ad- 
mit of the greatefl; alterations. Who can doubt, but 
the English are at prefent a more polite and 
knowing people than the Greeks were for feveral 
ages after the fiege of Troy? Yet is there no coni- 
parifon between the language of Milton and that 
of Homer. Nay, the greater are the alterations and 
improvements, which happen in the manners of a 
people, the Icfs can be expedfed in their language. 
A few eminent and refined geniufes will v;ninnm- 
nicatc their tafte and Icnowledge to a whole p(k;;ple, 
and produce \he greatefl; improvements; but tht'y 
fix the tongue by their writings, and prevent, in 
feme degree, its farther changes. 

Lord Bacon has obferved, that the inhahitanis'bf 
the fou^ are, in general, more ingenious than thofe 
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ofithe north; but that, where the native of a cold 
clfciate has genius, he rifes to a higher pitch than 
rail be reached by the fiiuthern wits. I’his obfer-- 
vyiou a late* w’riter confirms, by comparing 
t/c limthcrn wits to cnciimlicrs, #liich are com- 
itoi^ly all good in their kind ; but at beft are an in- 
i\id fruit; While the northern geniufes arc like 
inVlons, of which not (in '; in fifty is good ; but when 
it ii fo, it has an exquiiitc relilh. I believe this re- 
mark may be allowed juft, when conlined to the 
iiiiROPEAN natio^ts, and to the prclent age, or rather 
t<j the preceding one; but I think it may be account- 
ed for from moial caiifes. All the li iciiccs and li- 
beral arts have been imported to n:; from the Ibuth; 
and it is eafy to imagine, that in the firil order of 
•aiiplic itim?, wiit'n excitcb by emulation and by glory, 
the few, who were addicted to them, W'ould- carry 
ti'.em to the grcntell height, an<l ftretch every'nerve, 
and every faculty, to I'each the pinnacle of perfec- 
tion. Such illaltrious examples' fpread knovi'led ge 
r-.vdiv where, and begot au univerial efteem for the 
It'icucci ; After wdiicb, ^t is no wonder that induftry 
ndaxc.'; rehilemen meet not with fuitabic encourage- 
ment, nor arriv’e at liicli diftinction by their attain- 
ments. I'he uiiiverral diffufton of learning among 
a people, and the entire baniflimciit of grol's igno- 
rance piul lulUeity, is, therefore, fcldom attended 
with any remarkable perfection in particular periuns. 
It feems to be taken for granted in the dialogue de 
Orntorihus, that knowledge was much more common 
in Vespasian’s agethan inthat ofCici KO and Aucus- 
rus. Cb.’iNTiliAN alib complains of the profanation 
of lear^g, by its becoming too common. “ For- 
‘‘ ip,(jrly, ” fays Juvenal, “ fcience was confined to 
‘^Gk££ce and Iialv, Now the whol?; world emu- 
Iat'js*ATKENS and Rome. EloquentGAULhastaught* 
“v.BKriwiN, khowinginthela'^vs. Even^HULo enter- 
tains, thoughts of hiring Rhetoricians for its in- 

‘‘llruction. 
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“ ftx’U(5lion*.” This ftate of learning is reinarkaKc; 
becaufe Juvenal is himfelf the laft of the RoMj\N 
writers that pofieHed any degree of genius. Th.ofe 
who fucceeded are valued for nothing but the n^at- 
ters of fa(fl, of which they give us information. \I 
hope the late converlion of Muscovy to the ftiufy /f 
the fciences will not prove a like prognoltic to ^ic 
prefent period of learning. ^ 

Cardinal Bentivogho gives the preference to, the 
northern nations above the foiithern with regard to 
candour and iincerity; and mention.s, on the one 
hand, the Spaniards and Italians, and on the 
otlicr, the Flemings and Germans. Jhit I am ape 
to think, that this has happened by accident. The 
ancient Romans feem' to have been a candid lin- 
cere people, as are the modern Turks. But if we 
inuft needs fuppofe, that this event has arilcn from 
fixed daufes, we may only conclude from it, that all 
extremes are apt to concur, and arc commonly at- 
tended with the lame confequences, Treachery is 
"the ufual concomitant of ignorance and barbariiin ; 
and if civilized nations evier embrace fubtle and 
crooked politics, it is from an excefs of refinement, 
which makes them Uifdain the plain diredt path to 
power and glory. 

Moft conquefts have gone from north to fouth ; 
and it has hence been inferred, that the northern na- 
tions polfefs a fiiperior degree of courage and ferocity. 
But it would have been jufter to hat’e faid, that 
moft conquefts are made by poverty and want upon 
plenty and riches. The Saracens, leaving the de- 
ferts of Arabia, carried their conqudls northwards 
upon ail the fertile provinces of the RoMAN\?jnpire; 
and met the Turks half way, who were c^ing 
fouthwards ftom the deferts of Tart ary. '' 

« ^ • An 

‘ * “ Sed Cantaber unde 

Stcicue? antiqui pixfertim aetate Metelli. 

Nunc totus GaaiAS, noftrafque habet orbis Athfhas. 
Gallia cattfidicoa docuit facunda Bkitankos: 

I?e coniiuccrdo kquitur jam rbetore T hule.” Sat- I5» 
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|.n eminent writer* has remarked, that all coifra- 
is animals aA alfo carnivorous, and that greater 
rage is to be expected in a people, fuch as the 
PLisH, whofe food is ftrong and hearty, than in 
half-llarved commonalty of other countries. 
Vt'the Swedes, notwithftanding their difadvan- 
*|a\es in this particular, are not inferior, in martial 
cowage, to any nation that ever was in the world. 

Iij general, we may obferve, that courage, of all 
national qualities, is the moll precarious; becaufe 
it is exerted only at .intervals', and by a few in every 
nation ; whereas iuduftry, knowledge, civility, may 
be of conflant and univerfal ufc, and, for feveral 
ages, may become habitual to the whole people. It 
courage be preferved, it mull be by difeipline, ex- 
ample, and opinion. The tenthsjfegion of C.s;sar, 
and the regiment of Picardy ih France, were form- 
ed promil'cLioufly from among the citizens : but 
having once entertained a notion, that they were the 
belt troops in the fervice, this very opinion reall;^ 
made them fuch. 

As a proof how muph courage depends on opi- 
nion, we may obferve, that, of the two chief tribes 
of the Greeks, the Dorins and Ionians, the for- 
mer were always elleemcd, and always appeared, 
more brave and manly than the latter ; though the 
colonies of both the tribes were interfperfed and 
intermingled throughout all the extent of Greece, 
the Lefler Asia, Sicily, Italy, and the illands of 
•the ./Egean fea. The Athenians were the only 
Ionians that ever had any reputation for valour or 
military atehifivements ; though even thefe were 
deemecm^iferior to the Lacedemonians, the braveft 
of fhrDoRiANS. 

*rhe only obfervation, with regard lo the differ- 
ence of men in different climates, on which we can • 
any weight, is the vulgar one, that people in the 
northern regions have a greafer inclination to ftrong 
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liquors, unc^ ihofe iji the foiitbcrn ir i/.-. -.apo 
raeii. One cun aflle,ti u very probahi. ;■ ,) ■.al- A'.bc 
for this diilcrcnce. Wine nnd difiilicd t' 

-the froreii binod in the colder cliintitcs, ;n d ibrliiy 
men againll the injuries of the weather ‘ Eic 
genial heat of the fun, in the countries c:- pnfe'i 
his beams, inlhunesthc blood, and exults the 
bctw’ccn the foxes. i 

Perhaps, too, the matter may he accounted fo/hy 
moral caufes. All llrong liquors are rarer in rlic 
north, and confeqnently ,u‘c more coveted. Uio- 
noRus Siculus =*< tells us, that tlie Gaut.s in his 
time were great drunkards, ’ much addided to 
wine*, chiciiy, i luppolb, ftm^ u , runty and novelty. 
On the other hand, the iraurin liic t'/iKi.i. rn climate ■, 
obliging men and \vomen to go ;vi:f naked, then 
renders their frequent c()mn»erce iiKue dang 
and inflames their mutual paillon. This maft ■ yi- 
rents and huihands more jealoo' and refer vr 1 : v. i ' n. 
flill farther inllaiues the pallion. Not to u.ciitiM- , 

“that, as women ripen froncr ‘n the hern regih,,' , 
it is ricceffurv to obftrv" grciitcr jcaioMy and 
in ‘■heir education ; it bcin.,, evider!. di.c, agnic'f 
twelve cannot pofle^s c([ual d'd'crction u y vern tldi . 
paTion, with one who feels not its ^ i hev'' till iii<' 
be feventcen oi cightoei*. .\otJ)in!r in anich en- 
courages the pajfion of love as c.u'e and lelfurc, or i-. 
more deftruclivc to it tiiua indidlry and h-avd labour ; 
and as the necreluties of n'cn ..re cvirlerttly f -wtr in 
tlie warm climates than in the cold etc-, this cir-* 
cuniftance alone may make a confide abh' dilterentc 
betweeii tiiem, »■ 

But perhaps the faft is dotuMn'l, th.vt ntit;ire has, 
either from moral or phyheal Cu' i. , difii?lb\jtcd 
• rh^fc 

• * hih. V. The fame author afcrlbcs t;uM “o inat people; 

n new proof that iiatloual charadlers map ax or vt. ' 
uirnlty^acaiutional chaiadle*', iiT«p]ics 

in his politics* book ii. cap. 2. lays, th?' r!ie Ga^ tb aic the only 
ivariikc nation viho are negligent of \vom,u 
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th .VC incliriatioti.s to the ditteren. . limates. 

'■r'l ‘ Gf^EiiKS, though 'orn iii a Vv'arm cli- 

mLjtc, to have been much addided to the but- 

tle, ; ner were their parti ^ ofplcafure any thing but 
n/itehcs ot drinking eiiiong men, who pafTed their 
rlnS tihc'gethcr apart from the iair. Yet when 
iV-exenowe led llie Gheeks into Persia, a ftill 
moo Hiudicm cliraate, they multiplied thcirdebauches 
jif ?Jjis kind, in iinhatinn of tiie PERiiAN maimers*, 
ho hononi'tiblc was tlie; character of a drunkard 
• tta ng the ih' m.-imS, thiit Cyrus the younger, fo- 
!i', iiMig th ' LAcr.PFjMONiANs for fuccour 

'.r I'. il <• .,.w . KTAXi. .tXEs, claims it chiefly 

' ''111 a ufle. i.ipcrior endowments, as more, va- 

: , i! ' Vf and a better drinlterf. Da- 

i \ bl !;■ 1 ' . rtade it be inferibed on his tomb- 

, ■uioijj,' iir' other virtues and princely qualities, 

I’ ,'o oiie coulvl bear a greater quantity of liquor. 

V ' iwj ' obtain any 'hing of the Negrc'es by offer- 
’...j I ■} lii-fing- di'in.v ; tmd may cafily prevail with 
■ to i'. li, ' ■ only their chddrcn, but their wivf^ 
evtUadh^, lor a ^a''k of biardy In F anci; 
hi', i';..!,'- t.v' drink ipiirc e. ine, except in the 
gr-ajef: i:.' ;'s fiur nrr; 'aiic*, indeed, u is theji 
.d’. I''.'!: i; iliny, in order to re an it the fpirits, 

V. hea-, a.-- it i, io Swotn, diiriii,., the 
wuu.r, iu oivl r to w.tn le bodies conge: ih d by 
slio' ri'v:uir ofthc feaion. 

If ]<•;!]■ -uiy l)e ’■ef/ojed. as a proof of an amorous 
ciifjKhti >:i, no })Cop]e wore more jealous than the 
Mu V' ■ ius. bclore their coinmunication with Kr- 
R.iaE ' ,t f'.Hiewhut ulfcred their manners in tho' 

"J-fl 

'y,J 1' : tlie liici true, that nature, by phy- 

fft'ai 0.-. u. ^ has regularly diftribated thefe two 
p;;ii; .H lie / the northern, the other to tlu> 

• ■ fouthern 

■> .n:)!’!!' in •’inum*^ qux eirktatm [cquunlar, 
fu7i:. i)ciN i Cur. lib. v. cap, r* 

1; u ; . \ lib, i. tprjirft. 4. 
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fottthcm regions ; we can only infer, that tlie 
ryiatc may afFeft the grofler and more bodily org;ns 
of our frame ; not that it can work upon thofc It icr 
organs, on which the operations of the mind ajd 
underllanding depend. And this is agreeable to ti e 
analogy of nature. The races of animals never d<^- , 
generate when carefully tended •, and horfes, in pr 
ticular, always Ihow their blood in their Ibape, fpi ir, 
and fwiftnefs: But a coxcomb may beget a phiJo-^ 
fopher ; as a man of virtue may leave a w'oithlels 
progeny. . 

I lhall conclude this fubjecH: with obferving, that 
though the paffion for liquor be more brutal and de- 
baling than love, which, when properly managed, 
is the fource of all poiitenefs and refinement; yet 
this gives not fo great an advantage to the fouthern cli- 
mates, as we may be apt at firll light to imagine. 
When love goes beyond a certain pitch, it renders 
men jealous, and cuts off the free intercourfe bc- 
^jyeen the fexes, on which the poiitenefs of a nation 
M'ill commonly much depend. And if we would 
fubtilize and refine upon thjs point, we might ob- 
ferve, that the people, in very temperate climates, 
are the molt likely to attain all forts of improvement ; 
their blood not being fo inflamed as to render them 
jealous, and yet being warm enough to make them let 
a due value on the charms and endowments of the 
fair fcx. 


ESSAY 
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ESSAY XXII. 

Of T R A G E D y. 

I ’'? feems an unaccountable pkafure, which the 
tpedators of a well written tragedy receive from 
furrow, terror, anxiety, and other paflions, that are 
in themfelvcs difagreeablc and uneafy. The more 
they are touched and affeded, the more ate they 
delighted with the fpeftacle ; and as foon as the un- 
ealy paflions ceafe to operate, the piece is at an end. 
One fccne of full joy and contentment and fecurity, 
is the utmoft that any compolition of this kind can 
bear ; and it is fure always to be the cotK'luding one. 
If, in the texture of the piece, there be interwoven 
any fcenes of fatisfadlion, they afford only faint 
gleams of pleafure, which are thrown in by way 
variety, and in order to plunge the a<3;ors into deep- 
er diftrefs, by means »of that contraft and difap- 
pointment. The whole art of the poet is employed, 
in rouzing and fupporting the compaflion and indig- 
nation, the anxiety and refentment, of his audience. 
They arc plealed in proportion as they are aflliiitcd ; 
and never are fo happy as when they employ tears, 
fobs, and cries, to give vent to their forrow, and re- 
lieve their heart, fwoln with the tenderefl lympathy 
and compaflion. 

The few critics who have had fomc tindlure of 
philofoph^ bjfve remarked this Angular phaenome- 
non, nave endeavoured to account for it. 

L’Abb^ Dubos, in his reflections on poetry and 
painting, aflerts, that nothing is in general fo difa- 
greeablC to the mind as the languid, lifllefs ftate of* 
indolence, into v«'hich it falls upon the removal of 
all paflion and occupation. To get rid of this pain- 
ful lituation, it feeks every amuferaeut and purfuit; 

• VqL. 1. N bufinefs. 
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bufincfs, gaming, fhews, executions; whatever \iii] 
roufe the paffions, and take its attention from iti«lf. 
No matter what the pafiion is: Let it be difa "reca- 
ble, afflicting, melancholy, difordered ; it is Hill bi't- 
ter than that infipid languor, which nrifcs from pct-- 
fe6t tranquillity and repofe. A 

It is impoffible not to admit this acc lant, as 
at leaft in part, fatisfailory. You in iv obJ'ciHe, 
wlren there are feveral tables of gaming, 'jaf ail thts 
company run to thole where the deeped jday is, 
even though they find not there the bell players. 
The view, or, at leafl, imagination of high paffions, 
ariling from great lofs. or gain, afi’edts the fpectator 
by fympathy, gives him fome touches of tlie fame 
paffions, and ferves him for a momentary entertain- 
ment. It makes the time pais the eafier with him, 
and is fome relief to that opprelfion under which 
men commonly labour, when left entirely to tlieir 
own thoughts and meditations. 

w. We find that common liars always magnily, in 
their narrations, all kinds of danger, pain, dillrcfs, 
ficknefs, deaths, murders, and cruelties ; as well as 
joy, beauty, mirth, and magnificence. It is an ab- 
furd fecret, which they have for pleafing their com- 
pany, fixing their attention, and attaching thenr to 
fucli marvellous relations, by the paffions and emo- 
tions which they excite. 

There is, however, a difficulty in applying to the 
prefent fubjedt, in its full extent, this folution, how- 
ever ingenious and fatisfadlory it may appear. It is 
certain, that the fame objedl of dillrefs, which pleafes 
in a tragedy, were it really fet before us, would give 
the moil Unfeigned uneafinefs ; though it be then 
the moll el|e6hial cure to languor and indolence. 
Monlieur Fontenelle feems to have been fcnliblc 
of this diffic7ilty ; and accordingly attenrpts another 
folution of the phsenomenon ; at leaft makes Ib’-nc 
addition to the theory above mentioned • 

“ Plcafure 


* HeflexioDt fur la ptf^ique, ^36. 
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Y' Pl^afure and pain,” fays he which are two 
'* Sentiments fo.different'in themfelvcs, differ not fo 
much in their caufe. From the inftances of tick- 
ling, it appears, that the movement of pleafure, 
puflied a little too far, becomes pain ; and that 
/ movement of pain, a little moderated, becomes 
i jileafure. Hence it proceeds, that there is fuch a 
thing us a forrow, foft and agreeable : It is a pain 
“ ^veakened and diminilbed. 'I'he heart likes na- 
•* frurally to be moved and afl’edled. Melancholy 
‘ objcf^ts fuit it, and even difaftrous and forrowful, 

‘ j'jrovidcd they are foftened by feme circtimllance. 

“ It is certain, that, on the theatre, the reprefenta- 
“ tion has almolt the effeft of reality *, yet it has 
'* not altogether that eifedl;. However wc may be 
“ hurried away by the fpeftacle ; whatever domi- 
nioit the i'enfes and imagination may ufurp over 
the reafon, there ftill lurks at the bottom a certain 
idea of talfehood in the whole of what we fee. 

‘ This idea, though weak and dilguifed, fuflices to 
‘ diminiili the pain which wc fuffer from the misfpf;^ 
‘ tunes of thofc whom w’c love, and to reduce that 
ahlitlion to fuch a pitch as converts it into a plea- 
‘ fare. We wee]) for the misfortunes of a hero to 
'* whom we are attached. In the fame inllant wc 
‘ comfort ourfelves, by reflefting, that it is nothing 
but a ficlion ; And it is precifely that mixture ol 
‘ j’entiments which compofes an agreeable forrow, 

‘ and tears that delight us. But as that afliic^ion, 
which is caufed by exterior and fenfiblc objeiH-s, is 
‘ Itrongcr than the confolation which aiifes from an 
‘ internal rellcdlion, they, are the effects and fymp- 
'* toms gfl^^isfrow, that ought to predominate in the 
‘ C'mpdlition.” 

^ I'his folution feems juft and convincing ; but per- 
laps it wants ftill fome new addition, in order to make 
t aniwer fully the phaenomenon wpich we hcref 
;xamine. All the paffions excited by elorpicnce are 
agreeable in the higheft degree, as well as tho'e 

N a which 
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'^hich are moved bj' painting and the theatre. T/ie 
epilogues of Cicero are, on this account chiefly, the, 
delight of every reader of tafte ; and it is difficult to 
read fome cf them without the deepeft fympathy and 
forrow. His merit as an orator, no doubt, depends 
much on his fuccefs in this particular. When IVs 
had raifed tears in his judges and all his audienc/, 
they were then the moll highly delighted, and 
prefTed the greateft fatisfaftion with the pleader. 
The patlietic defcription of the butchery, made by 
Verres of the Sicilian captains, is a maflerpiece of 
this kind ; But I believe none will affirm, that the 
being prefent at a melancholy feene of that nature 
would afford any entertainment. Neither Is the for- 
row here foftened by fidlion : For the audience were 
convinced of the reality of every circumftance. What 
is it then, which in this cafe raifes a pleafure from 
the bofbm of uneafinefs, fo to fpeak ; and a pleafure, 
which ftill retains all the features and outward fymp- 
toins of diftrefs and forrow? 

I anfwer : This extraordinary effeft proceeds from 
that very eloquence with which the melancholy 
feene is reprefented. The genius required to paint 
objeds in a lively manner, the art employed in col- 
leding all the pathetic circumftances, the judgment 
difpiayed in.difpoling them ; the exercife, I fay, of 
thefe noble talents, together with the force of expref- 
fion, and beauty of oratorial numbers, diffufe the 
highefl fatisfadion on the audience, and excite the 
moll delightftil movements. By this means, the un- 
cafinefs of the melancholy paifions is not only over- 
powered and eflaced by fomething ftronger of an op- 
polite kind; but the whole impulfe of the paifions 
is converted into pleafure, and fwells the delight 
which the elo^guence raifes in us. The fame force pf 
oratory employed on an uninterefting flibjed, would 
ftot pleafe haltfo much, or rather M'ould appetir alto- 
ge tk|i^ l!i d iculou.s ; and the mind, being left in ahfo- 
j^llPralamcis and indiflf'crence, would relifli none of 
' • thofe 
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'.^hofe beauties oi^ imagination or expreffion, which, if 

S incd to paflion, give it fuch exquilite entertainment, 
lie impulfe or vehemence, arifing from forrow, 
mpaflion, indignation, receives a new direftion 
f/oip. the fentiments of beauty. The latter, being 
tne predominant emotion, feize the whole mind, and 
:,5knvert the former into themfelves, at Icall tindlure 
thqpi fo ftrongly as totally to alter their nature. And 
■the*foul, being, at the fame time, rouzed by paflion, 
and charmed by eloquence, feels on the whole a 
flrong movement which is altogether delightful. 

The fame principle takes place in tragedy ; with 
this addition, that tragedy is an imitation ; and imi- 
tation is alw’ays of itfelf agreeable. This circumftance 
fervcs Hill farther to I'mooth the motions of paflion, 
and convert the whole feeling into one uniform and 
flrong enjoyment. Obje<fls c#the greatefl terror and 
dillrefs pleafe in painting, and pleal'e more than the 
moft beautiful objects, that , appear calm and indifl'er- 
cn^*. The aflcftion, rouzing the mind, cxcitcs*ti«* 
large flock of fpirit and vehemence ; which is all 
transformed into plealitre by the force of the prevail- 
ing movement. It is thus the fidiuu of tragedy loft- 
ens the paflion, by an infulion of a new feeling, not 
merely by w^eakening or diminifr.mg the furrow. 
You may by degrees weaken a real ibirow, till it to- 
ttdly difappears ; yet in none of its gradations will it 
ever give pleafure ; except, perhaps, by accident, to 
a man funk under lethargic indolence, whom it rouzes 
from that languid ftate. 

To confirm this theory, it wall be fufli' ient to pro- 
duce oth^s»<*f?frtances, w'here the I'ubordiiiate move- 
ment is converted into the predominant, and gives 
fiirce to it, though of a different, and e^cn ibmetimes 
though of a contrary nature. 

Novelty naturally rouzes the mind, and attradS 
our attention ; and the movements, wliich it caul'es, 
are always converted into any pa fiion belonging to 

N 3 the 

* See NOTE [NJ. 
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the objeft, and join their force to it. Whether an- 
event excite joy or forrow, pride or fliame, anf-rr oi^ 
good-will, it is fitre to produce a ftronger afl'ef‘1 ioi;»! 
when new or unufual. And though novelty of itli'|t 
be agreeable, it fortifies the painiiil, as well us agrect- 
able paflions. . 

Had you any intention to move a perfon extreme- 
ly by the narration of any event, the bdll method of 
encrealing its efl’ecl would be artfully to delay in-' 
forming him of it, and firft to excite his ruriolliy and 
impatience before you let him info the feciet. Tiii-. 
is the artifice pradlifed by I ago in the famous feme 
of Shakkspkark ; and every fpeftator is lenfibltt, 
that OTnEi.Lo’s jealoufy acquirer, additional luice 
from bis preceding impatience, and that tlie fuhordi- 
nate paifion is here readily transformed into the pie 
dominant one. ♦ 

Difficulties encreafe piilTions of every kind ; und 
by rouzing our attention, and exciting our aiTive 
— ^wers, they produce an emotion v'hich nouiilhes 
the prevailing atfedion. 

Parents commonly love that child mod, whofe 
lickly infirm fratne of body has occafioned them the 
greatefl pains, trouble, and anxiety in rearing him. 
The agreeable fentiment of affedtion here acquires 
force from fentinients of uneafinefs. 

Nothing endears fo much a friend as forrow for 
his death. The pleafure of his company has not fo 
pow^ei'fijl an inducncc. 

Jealoufy is a painful paflion ; yet without foine 
fhare of it, the agreeable affcdlion of love has diffi- 
culty to fubfill in its full force and vioiev.-'c. Ab- 
fence is alfo a great fource of complaint among lovers, 
and gives thepi the greateft uneafinefs; Yet nothing 
is more favourable to their mutual paflion than Ihort 
Sntejrvals of that kind: And if long intervals often 
pwve fatal, it is only becaufe, through time, men are 
jB^ififtomed to them, and they ceafe to give tineali- 
Jealoufy and abfence in We compofe the dolce' 

pecciiiite 
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^A:cante of the Italia^ns, which they fuppoie ib ef- 
’ential to all ple*afure. 

V Tlicre is a fine obfervation of the elder Plimy, 
>'Hiich illuftrates the principle here infilled on. It is 
remariiablcy fays he, that the lajl works cf cele-^ 
hraied artijis, which they left vnperfeH^ arc always 
meji prized, fiich as the Iris <?/* Aristides, the 
Tyndarides o/Nicomaciids, Medea (>/Timo- 
ma*x:hus, and the Venus of Apelles. Tbefe are va- 
lued even above then finijhed productions : The broken //- 
neamenU of the piece,, and the half-formed idea cf the 
painter, arc carefully Jludied; and our very grief for 
that curious' hand, which had been flopped by death, is 
an aiiiUtional increafe to our pleafure'^ . 

Tiicib iiilUiMces (and many more might be collec- 
ted) urc iuliic’icnL to afford us feme inliglit into the 
analogy of nuttire, and to fhow us, that the plcafiirc 
vvliicli poets, orators, and mulicians give us by ev- 
(Ttiiig grief, forrow, indij^;uation, companion, is not 
fo cxtraoi'dinary or paradoxical as it may at firll figlit: 
appear. The Ibrce of imagination, the energy fCr' 
exprclEon, the power of numbers, the charms cf inii- 
*tatio!i; all thefe are naturally, of iheinfcivcs, delight- 
ml to'thc mind: and when the objet^l prefented lays 
jU'o h{)ld of loiuc afiertion, tlic plcafiire ftill rifes 
upon as, by the converfion of tliis fubordinale move- 
ment into that which is predominant. Tiic paifion, 

1 hough, perhaps naturally, and when excited hy the 
fimple appearance of a real objecl, it may be painiul ; 
yet is fo fmoothed, and foftened, and mollified, when 
railed by the finer arts, that it affords the highelt 
entcrtainnijiii^.. 

Ho colfiirm this rcafoning, we may obferve, that 

N 4 ' if 


* * Illiid vero perr|iiam rariim ac metnoria dignttm, etiam fuprema 

opera artificum, imperfeflafque tabulas, ficui, Iri» Aristidis^ 
Tvndaridas Ni-comachi, MtDEAM TiMOMACWi, et quam dixi- 
nius Vr.xEREM Apellis, in rnajori admirationc efi’e quara perfecla- 
^l^iippe-in m lineamenta reliqiia, ipfseque cogitationcs artificum 
ipeftantur, atque in lenocinio commendation^ dolor eH manua, cum 
t ^ ^erct, extindae. Lib. xxxv. cap. ii. 
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if the movejxients of the Imagination be not predo- - 
minant above thofe of the paiBon, k contrary eft'edi^ 
follows; and the former, being now fubordinate, is 
converted into the latter, and ftill farther encrealys 
the pain, and affliiftion of the fufferer. ‘ ■ 

Who could .ever think of it as a good expedient 
for comforting an affliAed parent, to exaggerate, 
with all the force of elocution, the irreparable lofs 
w'hich he has met with by the death of a favounte. 
child? The more power of imagination and expref- 
fion you here employ, the more you incrcafe his def- 
pair and afflidion. 

The lhame, confufion, and terror of'VERRi;.s, no 
doubt, rofe in proportion to the noble eloquence and 
vehemence of Cicero;' So aUb did his pain andun- 
eaiinefs. Thefe former paflions were too ftrong for 
the pleafure arifmg from the beauties of elocution ; 
and operated, though from the fame principle, yet 
in a contrary manner, to the fympathy, compaffion, 
and indignation of the audience. 

•-^'Lord Clarendon, when he approaches towards 
the cataftrophe of the royal party, fuppofes, that his 
narration mull then become infinitely difagrecable ; 
and he hurries over the king’s death, without giving 
us one circumftance of it. He confiders it as too 
horrid a fccne to be contemplated with any fatisfac- 
tion, or even without the utinoft pain and averfion. 
He himfelf, as well as the readers of that age, were 
too deeply concerned in the events, and felt a pain 
from fubjects w'hich an hiftorian and a reader of 
another age would regard as the molt pathetic and 
moft intreftiag, and, by confequence, tlmipoft agree- 
able. " ‘ # 

An aflion, reprefented in tragedy, may be too 
bloody and atfoeious. It may excite I'uch movement^ 
qf horror as will not Ibftcn into pleafure ; alid the 
greateft energ/ of expreflion, beftowed on deferip- 
tioris; of that nature, lerves only to augment our 
t|i^j^nefs. Such is that a,dioa reprefented in the 

Arnfii- 
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Ambitious Stepmother, where a venerable old man, ral- 
lied to the height of fury and defpair, riilhe's againft a 
j^illar, and llriking his head upon it, befmears it all 
i ],'er with mingled brains and gore. The Entglisii 
fiibatre abounds too much with filch fliocking images. 

Sven the common fentiments of compalGon require 
to be foftened by Ibme agfreeable aflcrtion, in order 
to give a thorough fatisfadion to the audience. The 
,me*re fuffering of plaintive virtue, under the trium- 
phant tyranny and oppreffion of vice, forms a dif- 
agrecable fpedaclc, and is carefully avoided by all 
mailers of the drama. In order to difmifs the audience 
with entire fatisfadlion and contentment, the virtue 
muft either convert itfelf into a noble courageous def- 
pair, or the vice receive its proper punifhraent. 

Moil painters appear in this light to have been very 
unhappy in their fubjeds. As they wrought much 
for churches and convents, they have chiefly repre- 
fented fuch horrible fubjeds as crucifixions and mar- 
tyrdoms, where nothing appears but tortures, wounds^ 
executions, and paffive fuffering, without any adion * 
or afi'edion. When they turned their pencil from 
this ghalUy mythology, they had commonly recourfe 
to Ovid, whofe fidions, though paffionate and agree- 
able, are fcarcely natural or probable enough for paint- 
iiig- 

The fame inverfion of that principle, which is 
here infilled on, difplays itfelf in common life, as in 
the efi'eds of oratory and poetry. Raife fo tlie fub- 
ordinate paflion that it becomes the predominant, it 
fwallows up that afi’edion which it before nourifhed 
and encreqii«l. Too much jcaloufy extinguifiies love . 
Too much difficulty renders us indifferent: Too 
iiiuch ficknefs and infirmity difgufts a felfifti and 
. finkind parent. ,* 

What fo difagreeable as the difmalj gloomy, dif* 
aftcrous ftories, with which melancholy people enter- 
tain their companions? Tile uneafy palfion being 
. tl'.crc raifed alone, unaccompanied with any fpirit, 

’ ' genius, 
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genius, or eloquence, conveys u pure u ieullncfs, and,/- 
is attended with nothing that can ibhen it into plca-f 
fure or latisfadlion. 


ESSAY XXIIi; 
of the Standard of Taste. 

T he great variety of Tafte, as well as of opinion, 
which prevails in the'world, is too obvious not 
to have fallen under every OJics obfervation. Men 
of the moll confined knowledge are able to remark 
a difference of tafte in the narrow circle of their ac- 
quaintance, even where the perlbns have been edu- 
cated under the lame government, and bu’vc cati> 
'Tmbibed the fame prejudices : Jlut thoi'e who t'an 
enlarge their view to contemplate dillant nations and 
remote ages, are ftiU more furj>riled at the great in- 
confiftence and contrariety. We arc apt to call bar- 
barous whatever departs widely from our tafte and 
aoprehcnlion; but loon find the epithet of re- 
proach retorted on us. And the higheft arrt)gaut e and 
I'eJf-conccit is at laft ftartled, on obferving an equal 
allurance on all lides, and fcru])les amidft fuch,,;a 
conteft of fentiment, to pronounce pofitively itfiits 
own favour. f 

As this variety of tafte is obvious to tfif^moft care- 
lefs enquirer; lb it will be found, on examnPTation, to 
be ftill greater in reality than in appearance. The 
fmtiments of ftten often differ with regard to beauty 
and deformity of all kinds, even while their general 
difeourfe is th& fame. There are certain terms in 
every language which import blame, and others praife ; 
Sjind all men who ufe the fame tongue mpll agree in 

their 
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their op^jlicatior* of them. Every voice is united in 
applauding elegance, propriety, fimplicity, fpirit in 
writing; and in blaming fullian, affectation, coldnefs, 
u!’d a lid 'c brilliancy ; But when critics come to par- 
ticulars, this feeming unanimity vaniflies*, and it is 
f >1111(1, that they had affixed a very different mean- 
ing to their expreffions. In all matters of opinion 
i!n;i li ienoe, the cafe is oppolite : 'fhe difference 
•a;n’;:ig men is there oftener found to lie in generals 
tiian in particulars; and to be lefs in reality than in 
iirpu'arance. An explanation of the terms commonly 
ends t!i'.‘ eonrrrnerly; and the difputants are furpri- 
if'.! 1 ') find, that they had been (piarrelling, while at 
L’.ittotu they agreed in their jiidgracnt. 

'fhoie wdjo found morality on fentiraent more 
than on rcaibn, arc inclined to comprehend ethics 
under the former obl'crvation, and to maintain, that, 
in allnu.eilions winch regard condufl and manners, the 
dilfei'cnce among men is really greater than at firfl. fight 
u ;ippears. • It is indeed obvious, that writers of gj] 
nations and all ages concur in applauding jufticc, 
.humanity, magnanimity, prudence, veracity; and in 
idciming the opjiolitc qualities! Even poets and other 
a itlmrs, whofe compofitions are chiefly calculated to 
pleafe the imagination, are yet found, from Homer 
down to P'enelon, to inculcate the fame moral pre- 
cepts, and to bellow their applaufe and blarfie on the 
fiime virtues and vices. This great unanimity is 
uliially uferibed to the influence of plain reafon; 
w'hioh, in ail thefe cafes, maintains Hl^ilar fentiments 
in all men, and prevents thofe controverfies to w'hich 
the abilvoc^Tciences arc fo much expofed. So far as 
the unanimity is real, this account may be admitted 
jis fiitisfartory ; butwemuftalfo allow, ^that fome part 
of the. feeming harmony in morals may be accounted 
for from the very nature of language. The word 
mrfur, with its equivalent in every tongue, implies 
prailc; as that of vice, doesb^ame; And no one, with- 
out the moll obvious and grolleft impropriety, could 
• » affix 
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affix a reproach to a term, which in general accepta^ 
lion is underftood in a good fenfe; or beftow applaufe,' 
where the idiom requires diiapprobation. Homer’s 
general precepts, where he delivers any fucb, will 
never be controverted ; but it is obvious, that, when 
he draws particular pidlures of manners, and repre- 
fbiits heroifm,in Achilles and prudence in Ulysses, 
he intermixes a much greater degree of ferocity in 
the former, and of cunning and fraud in the latter,, 
than Fenelon would admit of. The fage Ulysses 
in the Greek poet feemsto delight in lies and fi<flions, 
and often employs them without any necellity or even 
advantage; buthismore fcrupulous fon, in the French 
epic writer, expofes hinjfeli' to the moll imminent 
perils, rather than depart from the moll exad line of 
truth and veracity. 

The admirers and followers of the Alcoran infill 
on the excellent moral precepts interfperfed through- 
out that wild and abfurd perfonnance. But it is to 
be fuppofed, that the Arabic words, whicli corre- 
spond to the English, equity, juftice, temperance, 
meeknefs, charity, were fuch as, from the conftant 
ufe of that tongue, mull always be taken in a good 
ienfe ; and it would have argued the greateft ignorance, 
not of morals, but of language, to have mentioned 
tlrem with any epithets, befides thofe of applaufe and 
approbation. But would we know, w'hether the pre- 
teirded prophet had really attained a juft fentiment 
of morals.^ Let us attend to his narration ; and we 
{hall fo.m find, ||||t he bellows praife on fuch inllances 
of treachery, ilfflumanity, cnrelty, revenge, 'bigotry, 
as are utterly incompatible with civilized 'f':'<^iety. Is!o 
fteady rule of right feems tliere to be attended to ; and 
every aftion is blamed or praifed, fo far only as it is 
beneficial or hhrtful to the true believers, 
t The merit of delivering true general precepts in 
(ethics is indeed very fmall. Whoever recommends 
any moral virtues, really does no more than is implied 
in the teims therafelves. That people who invented 

the 
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/ woi^d cbaritjL and ufed it in a good fenfe, incul- 
cated more cleapy and much more efficacioufly, the 
precept, be charitable, than any pretended legiflator 
or prophet, who lliould infert fuch a maxim in his 
writings. Of all expreffions, thofe which, together 
witjj their other meaning, imply a degree either of 
. blame or approbation, are the lead liable to be per- 
verted or miftaken. 

^t is natural for us to feek a Standard of Tajle; a 
rule by which the various fentiments of men may be 
reconciled ; at lead, a decrilion afforded, confirming 
one fentiment, and condemning another. 

There is a fpecies of philol’ophy, which cuts off 
all hopes of fuccefs in fuch an attempt, atid reprefents 
the iinpoflibility of ever attaining any dandard of tade. 
The difference, it is faid, is very wide between judge- 
ment and lentiraent. All fentiment is right ; becaufe 
fentiment has a reference to nothing beyond itfeif, 
and is always real, wherever a man is confeious of it. 
But all determinations of the underdanding are not 
rig]it *< becaufe they have a reference to fomething 
beyond themfelves, to wit, real matter of fad! ; and 
are not always conformable to that dandard. Among 
a thoufand different opinions which different men 
may entertain of the fame fubjed, there is one, and 
but one, that is jud and true ; and the only difficulty 
is to dx and afeertain it. On the cemtrary, a thou- 
fand different fentiments, excited by the fame ohjed, 
are all right ; becaufe no fentiment reprefents what is 
really in theobjed. It only marks a certain conformity 
or relation brtween the objed and Ihe organs qf fa- 
culties of the mind ; and if that conformity did not 
really exjfty^he fentiment could never poffibly have 
being. Beauty is no quality in things themfelves : It 
exids merely in the mind which conteqiplates them ; 
and each mind perceives a different beauty. One 
perfon may even perceive deformity, y^here anothei* 
is fenfible of beauty; and every individual ought to 
acquiefee in his own fentime’nt, without pretending 
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to regulate tbofe of others. To feei;'' the real beautj% 
pr real deformity, is as fruitlefs gn enquiry ns to 
pretend to afcertain the real iWeet or real bitter. 
According to the difpolition of the organs, the lame 
objedt may be both fwcet and bitter; and the provcih 
has juftly determined it to be fruitlefs to difpute con- 
cerning taftes. It is very natural, and even quite 
neceflary, to extend this axiom to mental, as well 
as bodily tafte; and thus common fenfe, which 
is fo often at variance with philolbphy, efpecially witl: 
the fceptical kind, is found, in one inllance at Icuil. 
to agree in pronouncing tlie fame- decilion. 

But though this axiom, by palling into a prer/erb, 
feems to have attained the fanftion of common icni'e : 
there is certainly a fpecies of common fenfe whiclt 
oppofes it, at lead ferves' to modify and reilrain it. 
Whoever would aflert an equality of genius and ele- 
gance between Ogilby and Milton, or Bunyan and 
Addison, would bethought to defend no lefs an ex- 
travagance, than if he had maintained a mole-hil) to 
Jbe as high as Teneriffe, or a pond as extend ve as 
the ocean. . Though there may be found peribns 
who give the preference to tdie former authors, ik' 
one pays attention to fuch a talle; and we pronounce 
without I'cruple, the fentiment of thefe pretended 
critics to be ablurd and ridiculous. The principle of 
the natural equality of taftes is then totally forgot, and 
while we admit it on fome occafions, where the ob- 
jefts'feem near an equality, it appears an extravagant 
paradox, or rather a palpable abfurdity, where ob- 
jedls fo difproportioned are compared together. 

It* is evident that none of the rules of compolition 
are fixed by reafonings a priori, or can be, efteemed 
abftradi: conclufions of the underftanding, from com- 
paring thofe habitudes and relations of ideas, which 
are eternal anti immutable. Their foundation is the 
•fame with that of all the practical feiences, experi- 
once ; nor arc they any thing but general obfervations, 
concerning whatdias befen univerfally found to pleafe 
4 - in. 
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ill all countries a^d in nil ages. Many of the beauties 
of poetry, and even of eloquence, are founded on 
falfehood and fidion, on hyperboles, metaphors, and 
un abufe or pervedion of terms from their natural 
. meaning. To check the fallies of the imagination, and 
to reduce every cxprellion to geometrical truth and 
exaefnefs, would be the moil contrary to the laws of 
Xtiticifm; becaui’e it would produce a work, which, 

, .hy’ainivcrial experience, has been found tlic moll 
iidipid and dil’agreeablc: But though poetry can never 
i'uhniit to exad truth, it mull be coniined by rules 
of art, dil'covered to the author cither by genius or 
obfervatioii. ■ If Ibme negligent or irregular writers 
have pleafed, they have not pleafed by their tranfgrel- 
fions of rule or order; but in fpite of thefe tranfgref^ 
lions, they have polTelTed other beauties, which were 
conformable to jud criticiim; and the force of thefe 
beauties has been able to overpower cenfure, and give 
the mind a fatisfaclion fuperior to the difgud ariling 
froii^he biemiflies. Ariosto pleal'es; but not by 
his’ nionllrous and improbable fidions, by his bizarle 
mixture of the ferious and comic llyles, by the want 
of coherence in his ftories, or by the continual inter- 
ruptions of his narration. He charms by the force 
and clearnels of his exprellion,by the readinefs andva- 
ricty of his in\entions, and by his natural pidlures of 
the palhons, elpecially thofe of the gay and amorous 
kind ; And however his faults may diminifli our fatif- 
fadion, they are not able entirely to dellroy it. Hid 
our ]dcafurc really arife from thofe parts of his poem 
which we denominate faults, .this would be no objec- 
tion to crit-wiiiu in general: It would only be an ob- 
jedion to thole particular rules of criticifm, which 
would cllablilh fuch circumllances to be faults, and 
Avould reprefent themasunivcrfally blameable. If they 
are found to pleafe, they cannot be faults, let thf 
pleafurc which they produce be ever To unexpeded 
and unaccountable. » 

But tliou,gh all the general rules of ait are founded 
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only on experience, and on the c|>fervation of thg 
common fentiments of human nature, we mull not 
imagine that, on every occalion, the feelings of men 
will be conformable tothefe rules. Thofe finer emo- 
tions of the mind are of a very tender and delicate 
nature, and require the concurrence of many favour- 
able circumftances to make them play with facility 
and exadlnefs, according to their general and ells}, 
blilhed principles. The leaft exterior hindcrancai to 
iuch linall fprings, or the leaft internal difordcr, dif- 
turbs their motion, and confounds, the operation of the 
whole machine. When we would make an experi- 
ment of this nature, and would try the force of any 
beauty or deformity, we muft choofe with care a pro- 
per time and place, and bring the fancy to a fuit- 
able lituation and difpofition. A perfedl ferenity of 
mind, a recolledion of thought, a due attention to the 
object ; if any of thefe circumftances be wanting, our 
experiment will be fiillacious, and we lhali be unable 
to judge of the catholic and univerfal beauty. ^ The 
•Trdation which nature has placed between the form 
and the fentiment, will at leaft be more obfeure ; and 
it will require greater accuracy to trace and difeern it. 
We lhali be able to afeertain its influence, not fo much 
from the operation of each particular beauty, as from 
the durable admiration, which attends thofe works, 
that have furvived all the caprices of mode and 
falhion, all the miftj&es of ignorance and envy. 

The fame Homer who pleafed at Athens and 
Rome two thoulbid years ago, is ftill admired at 
Paris and at London. All the changes of climate, 
government, religion, and language, haace not been 
able to obfeure nis glory. Authority or prejudice 
may give a temporary vogue to a bad poet or orator j 
but his reputation will never be durable or general'. 
\V^hen his compolitions are examined by pofterity or 
by foreigners, Ibe enchantment is dillipated, and his 
faults appear in their true colours. On the contrary, 
» genius, the longer his works endure, and the 

2 • more 
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'^niorc wide theyiare fpread, the more fincere is the 
admiration which he meets with. Envy and jealoui'y 
, have too much place in a narrow circle ; and even 
rainiliar acquaintance with his perfon may diminilh 
the applaule due to his performances : but wlicn thelc 
ohlttucfions are removed, the beauties which are na- 
“turally fitted to excite agreeable fentiments, immedi- 
ntcly difplay their energy ; and while the world en- 
dTf^cs, they maintain their authority over the minds 
of men. 

It appears then, that, ahiidft all the variety and 
caprice of taile, there arc certain general principles 
of approbation or blame, whofe influence a careful 
eye may trace in all operations of the mind. Some 
]v.irticuiar forms or qualities, from the original ftruc- 
ture of the internal fabric, are calculated to plcafe. 
and others to difpleafe; and if they fail of their ef- 
fcel in any particular inilancc, it is from fome appa- 
rent defedt or imperfedion in the organ. A man in 
•a fever would not iniifl: on his palate as able to decide 
conT?rning flavours *, nor woultl one afleded with 
the jaundice pretend to give a verdid with regard 
to colours. In each creature, there is a found and 
a defedivc ftate •, and the former alone can be fup- 
pofed to afiord us a true ftandard of tafte and fenti- 
inent. IJ', in the found ftate of the organ, there be 
an entire or a confiderable uniformity of fentiment 
among men, we may thence derive an idea of the 
jierfcd beauty ; in like manner as the appearance of 
objeds in day-light, to the eye of a man in health, 
is denominated their true and real colour, -even while 
colour is allowed to be merely a phantafm of the 
• feufes. 

Many and frequent are the defeds in the internal 
ofgans, which prevent or weaken the influence of 
thole ge'neral principles, on which depends our len-» 
timent of beauty or deformity. Though fome ob- 
jeds, by the ftrudure of the •rnind, be naturally cal- 
culated to give pleafure, it is not to be expeded. 
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that iij every individual the pleafurgi will be equally^ 
felt. Particular incidents and lituatiojis occur; 
which either throw a falle light on the objeds, or 
hinder the true from conveying to the imagination 
the proper fentiment and perception. 

One obvious oaufe, why many feci not the pro- 
per fentiment of beauty, is the want of that delicacy^ 
of imagination, which is requilitc to convey a fenh- 
bility of thofe finer emotions. This delicacy ev o'y 
one pretends to : Every one talks of it, and would re- 
duce every kind of tallc or fentiment to its ftandard. 
But as our intention in this efiay is to mingle fomc. 
light of the underllanding with the feelings of fen- 
timent, it will be proper to give a more accurate de- 
finition of delicacy than has hitherto been attempted. 
And not to draw our philofophy from too profound 
a fource, we.fhall have rccourfe to a noted ftory in 
D ON Quixote. 

It is with good reafon, fays Sancho to the fquars 
with the great nofe, that 1 pretend to have a judge- 
mtnt in wine ; This is a quality hereditary ^ur 
family. Two of my kinfmen w’cre once called to 
give their opinion of a hogshead, which w-as fup- 
p( fed to be excellent, being old and of a good vint- 
age. One of them talles it ; coniiders it ; and after 
mauire refledtion pronounces the wine to be good, 
w re it not for a fmall tafte of leather which he per- 
ceived in it. The other, after ufing the fame pre- 
cautions, gives c.lfo his verdict in favour of the wine; 
but with the relerv’^e of a tafte of iron, which he could 
eafiiy diftinguifti. You cannot imagine how much 
they were both ridiculed for their Ji’.dgment. But 
WHO laughed in the end ? On emptying the hogftiead, 
there was found at the bottom an old key with a 
leathern thong tied to it. 

^ 'J he great refemblance between mental anti bodily 
tafte wiil t afily teach us to apply this ftory. Though 
it be cerfam, that beaiity and deformity, more than 
and bitter, are not qualities in objedts, but be- 

';V^ " lung 
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'long entirely to ihe fentimcnt, internal or external ; 
it rauft be allowed, that there are certain qualities in 
objedls which are fitted by nature to produce thoi'e 
particular feelings. Now as thefe qu^ities may be 
tbnnd in a fmall degree, or may be mixed and con- 
* fouaded with each other, it often happens, that the 
•talle is not affebted with fuch minute qualities, or is 
ijiot able to diftinguifli all the particular llavours, 
alj'iidfi: the diforder in which they arc prefented. 
Where the organs are fo fine as to allow nothing to 
efcape them, and at the lame time lb exabl as to 
perceive every ingredient in the compofition ; this 
we call delicacy of tafte, whether we employ thefe 
terms in the literal or metaphorical fenlc. Here 
then the general rules of beauty are of ufe ; being 
draw'll from cftabliflied models, and from the obfer- 
vation of what pleafes or dil'pleafes, when prefented 
fingly and in a high degree: And if the fame quali- 
ties, in a continued compofition and in a fmallcr de- 
gree, afFcdt not the organs with a lenlible delight or 
''Clncjwfihefs, we exclude the perfon from all pretenfiotis 
to this delicacy. To produce thefe general rules or 
avowed patterns of compofition, is like finding tlic 
key w'ith the leathern thong ; which juftified the 
vcrdi(5l of Sancho’s kinfmen, and confounded thofe 
pretended judges who had condemned them. Though 
the hoglhead had never been emptied, the tafie of 
the one w'as ftill equally delicate, and that of the 
other equally dull and languid ; But it w'ould have 
been more difficult to have proved the fuperiority of 
the former, to the convidlion of every by-ftancler. 
In like manner, though the beauties of writing had 
. never been methodized, or reduced to general prin- 
ciples ; though no excellent models had ever been 
knowledged ; the different degrees of taflc wmuld 
dill have fubfifted, and the judgment of one rnaq 
been preferable to that of another ; bu^ it w’ouid not 
have been fi) eafy to filence tjie bad critic, who might 
'always infill upon his particular fentiment, and re- 

O A fufe 
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fafe to fubmit to his antagonift. Bit when Mv'c flirnr' 
him an avowed principle of art ; wlen we illuflrato 
this principle by examples, whofe operation, from 
his own particular tafle, he acknowledges to be con- ‘ 
formable to the principle ; when we prove, that the 
fame principle may be applied to the prefent ^afe, ■ 
W'here he did not perceive or feel its influence : he. 
mult conclude, upon the whole, that the fault lies in 
liiinfelf, and that he wants the delicacy which. o. 
requifite to make him fenfible of every beauty 'and 
every blemifh, in any compolltion or difeourfe. 

It is acknowledged to be the perfedion of every 
fenfe or faculty, to perceive with cxactnels its moil 
minute objeds, aird allow nothing tocfcapcits notice 
and obfervation. The Cnallcr the obj eels are, whicli 
become fenfible to the eye, the finer is that organ, 
and the more elaborate its make and compofition. 

A good palate is not tried by ihong flavours ; but 
by a mixture of fmall ingredients, where wc are flil! 
fenfible of each part, notvvithftanding its mimitenefs 
ai\d its confufion with the reft. In like mcKgier a - 
quick and acute perception of beauty and deformity 
mufl: be the perfedion of out mental tafle ; nor can 
a man be fatisfied with himfelf while he fufpeds, 
that any excellence or blemifh in a difeourfe has puf- 
fed him unobferved. In this cafe, the perfedion of 
the man, and the perfedion of the fenfe or feeling, 
are found to be united. A very delicate palate, on 
many occafions, may be a ^reat inconvenience both 
to a man, himfelf and to his friends ; Rut a delicate, 
tafle of wit or beauty mull always be a defirable 
quality ; becaufe it is the fource of all the finell and 
moft innocent enjoyments of which human nature is 
fufceptible. In this decifion the fentiments of all 
mankind are ^reed. Wherever you can afeertain a 
delicacy of tafte, it is fure to meet with approbation ; 
and the beft .way of afeertaining it is to appeal to 
thqfe models and principles which have been efla- 

' bliflici . 
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' hlinied'by the iniform confent and experience of na- 
tions and ages. 

But though there be naturally a wide dilTcrencc in 
puii'.t of delicacy between one perfon and another, 
jiothing tends furtlier to encreafe and improve this 
’ raltnt, than practice in a particular ait, and the Ire- 
•«|uent furvey or contemplation of a particular fpecies 
»of beauty. AVhen objccls of any kind are firtt pre- 
le'Mtcd to the eye or imagination, the fentiment which 
’attends them is obfeure and confufed ; and the 
mind is, in a great mcafurc', incapable of pronouncing 
concerning their merits or defcids. The taftc camuit 
])erteive the feveral excellencies of the performance; 
much lefs diftinguifh the particular characler of each 
excellency, and tifcertajn its quality and degree. 
If it pronounce the whole in general to he bcautitul 
or deformed, it is the utmoft that can be expetded ; 
and even this judgment, a perfon, fo iinpradlifed, will 
be apt to deliver v. ith great heiitation and referve. 
But allow him to acquire experience in thofe ohjedls, 
hi5»«r3eling bectunes more exad and nice : He not 
only perceives the beauties and defedls of each part, 
•but marks the diftinguiihing fpccics of each quaiit}, 
and affigns its fuitablc praii'c or blame. A clear and 
diftincl fentiment attends him through the whole 
furvey of the objcids ; and he difeerns th:it very de- 
gree and kind of approbation or difplcafurc, which 
each part is natui’ally fitted to produce. "The mill 
dillipatcs, which feeined formerly to hang over the 
objedt : The organ acquires greater perfection in its 
operations ; and can pronounce, without danger of 
niiflake, concerning the merits of every performance. 
In a word, the fame addrefs and dexterity, which 
piadlice gives to the execution of any work, is 
/ilfo acquired by the fame means in the judging 
of it. • ^ 

So advantageous is pradlice to the •difcenmient of 
beauty, that, before we cop give judgment on any 
■ work of importance, it will even be rcquiiitc, that 

O ^ that 
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that very individual performance belmore th&n once ’ 
perufed by us, and be furveyed it> different lights* 
with attention and deliberation. There is a flutter 
or hurry of thought which attends the firfl perufal of 
any piece, and which confounds the genuine lenti- 
nient of beauty. The relation of the parts is, not 
difeerned : The true charadlers of ftyle are little • 
diftinguiftied ; The feveral peyfefi^ns and • defesdls , 
feem v. rapped up in a fpeciesi'dl' C0,|ftilion, 
fent themffclves indiftindly to the ini‘a’giiMibi&'/':‘3^ob 
to mention, that there is a fpecies of beauty, which 
as it is florid and fuperficial, pleafes at firfl ; but be- 
ing found incompatible with a. jufl expreflion either 
of rcul'on or pafiion, foon palls upon the tafte, and is 
then rejected w ith dildain, at leafl rated at a much 
lower value. . ' 

It is impoffible to continue in the praflice of con- 
templating any order of beauty, without being fre- 
quently obliged to form comparifuns between the 
I'cverul fpecies and degrees of excellence, and efti- 
. mating their propcition to eucli other. A ruoR,>j,<;ho 
has had no opriortunity of comparing the difl'erent 
kinds o( beauty, is indeed totilly muiualified to pro- 
nounce an opinion with regard to any objeft pre- 
fenU-d to him. lly comparifon alone we. fix the epi- 
thets of praiic or blame, and learn bow to afiign the 
due degree of each. The coarfcfl daubing contains 
a rortain luflic of colours and exadnefs of imitation, 
which are fo far beauties, and would afft-rt the mind 
of H pcafant or-indian with the highefl admiration. 
'Phe moll vulgar ballads are not entirely deftitute of 
harmemy or nature ; and none but a perfon, famili- 
arized to fuperior beauties, would pronovuice their 
numbers harlb, or riarr.ation uninterefting. A great 
inferiority of beauty gives pain to a perfon convert 
fane in the higliefl excellence of the kind, and is for 
that realbn pronounced a deformity ; As the moft 
finiflied objed, with \^hich we are acquainted, is 
naturally luppoled to have reached the pinnacle of 

perfedion, 
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perfedibn, and to be intitled to the higheft aplaufe. 
One accuftoniecP to fee, and examine, and weigh the 
leveral performances, admired in different ages and 
nations, can alone rate the merits of a work exhibi- 
ted to his view, and aflign its proper rank among the 
produdions of genius. 

‘ But to enable a critic the more fully to execute 
(this undertaking, be muff, preferve his mind iree 
fi'nm all prejudice^ and allow nothing to enter into 
■his tonlidcration, but the very objed which is tub- 
initted to his examincitipii. VVe may oblervc, that 
every work of art, in order to produce its due efted 
on the mind, muff be furveyed in a certain point of 
view, and caivnot be fully relilhed by perlbns, whofe 
lituation, real or imagirrary, is not conformable to 
that u'hich is required by the performance. An ora- 
tor addreiles himfclf to a particular audience, and 
muff have a regard to their particular genius, intc- 
reits, '^ipinions, pallions, and prejudices ; olherwile he 
hopes in vain to govern their refolutions, and imiame 
•ths^a-'uli’edions. ’'Should they even have cntertaiijed 
fomcprcpoffcni'onsagainfthim, however unreal. 'nable, 
■he mild notoverlon'k this diladvautage ; but, before 
he enters upon the fubjed, mull cmlcavtjur t > cun- 
( iliatc their afieciion, and acijuire tlicir good glares. 
A critic ol'a different age or nation, ulio ihuuid per- 
uie this diicouril', mutt have all thde eircunithuu'e- 
in his eve, ■and mutt place himicli in tiie lame muu- 
tion as the audience, in order to ihrm a true judge- 
ment of the oration, Li like manner, when any 
work is acldrelfed to the public, though 1 ffiould 
have a friendfhip or enmity with the luuhoi, I 
depart- from tliis jitu itiou ; and contidering myrnlf 
P’S a man in general, forget, if }>offfble, ray indi.vn.iual 
being and my jieculiar circum{lanc.e.s. A peilon 
influenced by prejudice, complies not with this con- 
dition ; but obllinateiy maintains lus natural potuiuH, 
vvitheut placing himfelf in tlrat point ot \ic\v wnich 
the performance fuppofes. If the work be addrctied 
* 0 4 
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to perfons of a different age or nation, he makes lio 
allowance for their peculiar views and prejudices ;■ 
but, full of the manners of his own age and cuuntrv^ 
raflily condemns what feemed admirable in the eyes 
of thole for whom alone the dilcourfe was calculated. 
If the work be executed for the public, he never/uf 
ficiently enlarges his comprehenlion, or forgets hi> » 
intercif as a fiieiid or enemy, as a rival or conunenta , 
tor. By this means his fentiments arc perveite^K 
nor have the lame beauties and blemilhes the fame in- 
lluence upon him, as if he had impofed a pro])er vio- 
lence on kis imagination, and had forgotten himfeli' 
for a momsfit. So far his tafte evidently departs 
from the true flandard ; and of conlequence loi'es all 
credit and authority. 

It is well hnowm, that in all quellions fubmitted 
to the underdanding, prejudice is dcftruclive of 
found judgment, and perverts all operations of the 
intellectual faculties ; it is no lefs contrary to good 
tafte ; nor has it lefs influence to corrupt our lenti- 
ment of beauty. It belongs to to «Jjeck 

its influence in both cafes ; and in this rei’peCl, as 
well as in many others, rea’fon, if not an eftbnti;’.! 
part of tafte, is at leaft requiftte to the operations of 
this latter faculty. In all the nobler productions (.-i' 
genius, there is a mutual relation and coiTcfpondencc 
of parts ; nor can cither the beauties or blcmifties be 
perceived by him, whofe thought is not capacious 
enough to cqmprehcnd all thofe parts, and compare 
them with each other, in order to perceive the con- 
liftencc and uniformity of the whole. Lvery work 
of art has alfq a certain end or purpofc for which it 
is calculated j and is to be deemed more or lefs per- 
fect, as it is more or lefs fitted to attain this end. 
The objecT: of eloquence is? to pci’fuade, of hiftory to 
inftrudt, of poetry to plcafc, by means of the paflions 
and the imagyiation. Thefe ends we mult carry 
conftantly in our view, when we perufe any perl’orm- 
and^ ; and we mull be* able to judge how far the 
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liicuns employed are adapted to their refpeflive pur- 
Bej'ulcs every kind of compoiition, cv'cn the 
niolt poetical, is nothing but a chain of propoiitions 
and veafonings ; not always, indeed, the juftell and 
inoit c\ad, blit Hill plaufible and fpecious, however 
diitijuiled by the colouring of the imagination. The 
'■jx rlons introduced in tragedy and epic poetry, muft 
ii/c repred’ented as reafoning, and thinking, and con- 
einding, and ading, fuitably to their character and 
Mi-f^iinPianccs ; and w ithout judgment, as well as 
fa!' ; and invention, a poot can never hope t() fuccccd 
in I'o ciditatc ;in undertaking. Not to piention, that 
the i’amc excellence of faculties which contributes to 
tile improvement of rcalim, the fame clcarncfs of 
concejMion, the fame exactuefs of diltindion, the 
'iime vivacity of apprclieniion, are eflential to the 
operations of true talte, and arc its infallible conco- 
mitants. It feldom or never happens, that a man of 
fenle, who has any experience in art, cannot judge of 
ipj beauty; and it is no lefs rare to meet with a 
' 4nc7<v who has, .a juil tafte without a found undir- 
il HU ding. 

' Tims, though the principles of tallc he, univerfal, 
and nearly, if not entirely, the liimc in all men; yet 
few arc fjuuliiled to give judgment on any work I'f 
art, or eiUiblilh their owm fentiment as the ftandard 
of beauty. The organs of internal fenfatiou are fel- 
dom fo pcrfccl as to allow the general principles iheir 
full play, and produce a feeling correfpondcut tolbofe 
j'.rinciples. I'hcy either labour under fome defeft, 
or tire vitiated by fome difordcr; and by that means, 
excite a I'entiment which' may he pronounced erro- 
neous. When the critic has no delicacy, he judges 
without any diftindlion, and is only affedtled by the 
groiler and more palpable qualities of the objeft ; The 
liner touches pafs unnoticed and difregarded. Where 
he is not aided by pradlice, his verdicl is attended 
^vith confulion and hefitatiory Where no compariion 
• bas been employed, the moft frivolous beauties, fuch 
: ' ' as 
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as rather merit the name of defeds, are the ohjcdl of 
his admiration. Where he lies under the influence 
of prejudice, all his natural fentiments are perverted. 
Where good fenfe is wanting, he is not qualified to 
difcern the beauties of defign and reafoning, which 
Sffe the higheft and moft excellent. Under fome or 
other of thefe imperfedions, the generality of men'' 
labour; and hence a true judge in the finer arts i^; 
obferved, even during the rooft poliftied ages, to dJe 
fo rare a charadler ; Strong fenfe, united to delifcate' 
fottimenit, improved by pradice, perfedled by com- 
parifon, and cleared of all prejudice, can alone intitlc 
critics to this valuable charaAer; and the joint ver- 
di6t of filch, wherever they are to be found, is the 
true ftandard of tafte and beauty. 

But where are fuch criticc to be found? By what 
marks are they to be known? How dillinguifli them 
from pretenders? Thefe queftions are embarrufling; 
and feem to throw us back into the fame uncertainty, 
from which, during thdcourfe of this effuy, we have 
endeavoured to extricate ourfelvcs. , 

But if we confider the matter aright, thefe are quef- 
tions of fait, not of fentiment. Whether any parti-- 
culur perfon be endowed with good fenfe and a deli- 
cate imagination, Free from prejudice, may often be 
the fubjedl of difpute, and be liable to great difcufllon 
and enquiry; but that -fuch a charadcr is valuable 
and eftimable will be agreed in by all mankind. 
Where thefe doubts occur, men can do no more than 
in other difputable queftions, which arc fubmitted to 
the underftanding: They muft produce the beft ar- 
guments that their invention fuggefts to tJiem ; they 
muft acknowledge a true and decilive ftandard to 
exift fomewhere, to wit, real exiftence and matter of 
jRwSt ; and they- muft have indulgence to fucli as differ, 
from them in their appeals to this ftandard. ^ It is 
i&fficient for o4r prefent purpofe, if wc have proved, 
that the tafte of all ind^iduals is not upon an equal 
footing, and that fome men in general, however dif- • 

ficult ■ 
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ficalt to be particularly pitched upon, will be acknow- 
Ifedged by univerfal fentiment to have a preference 
above others. 

But in reality the difficulty of finding, even in par- 
ticulars, the ilandard of tafle, is not fo great as it is 
reprefented. Though in fpeculation wc may readily 
.avow a certain criterion in fcience, and deny it in 
I'entiment, the matter is found in pradlice to be much 
niore hard to afeertain in the former cafe than in the 
latter. I’heories of abftraft philofophy, fyllems of 
profound theology, have. prevailed during one age : 
In a fuccefiu e period thefe have been univerfallj ex- 
ploded; thejr abfurdity has been detected; other 
theories and fyftems have fupplied their place, which 
again gave place to their fuccelibrs ; and nothing has 
been experienced more liable to the revolutions of 
chance and faftiion than thefe pretended decifions of 
fcience. The cafe is not the fame with the beauties 
of eloquence and poetry. Juft exprcHions of paffion 
and nature are fure, after a little time, to gain public 
•ap’(-^aufe, which they maintain for ever. Aristotm, 
and Plato, and Epicurus, and Descartes, may 
fuccellivcly yield to each other; But Terence and 
Virgil maintain an univerfal, undifputed empire 
over the minds of men. The abftradl })hiIofophy of 
Cicero has loft its credit; The vehemence of his 
oratory is ftill the objedt of our admiration. 

Though men of delicate tafte be rare, they are 
cafily to be diftinguifiied in fociety by the foundnefs 
of their underftanding, and the fuperiority of their 
faculties above the reft of mankind. The afeendant 
which they acquire, gives' a prevalence to that lively 
approbation, with which they receive any produdlions 
of genius, and renders it generally predominant. 
Many men, when left to themfelves, have but a faint 
and dubious perception of beauty, who yet are ca- 
pable of reiilhing any fine ftroke which is pointed 
out to them. Every convert ^to the admiration of the 
■ real poet or orator is the caufc of fome new converfion. 

T And 
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And though prejiidices may prevail for a tirne, the^ 
jiever unite in celebrating any rival to the tru^ genius, 
but yield at laft to the force of nature and juft fenti- 
mcnt. Thus, though a civilized nation may eafily be 
miftaken in the choice of their admired philofophcr, 
they never have been found long to err in thcic af- 
fe<Jfion for a favourite epic or tragic author. '' 

But not with (landing all our endeavours to fix aJ 
ftandard of tafte, and reconcile the difeordant ap}i<e- 
henlions of men, there ftill remain two fourccs of va- 
riaton, which are not fufticient indeed to confound 
all the boundaries of beauty and deformity, but will 
often ferve to produce a difference in the degrees of 
our approbation or blame. I'he one is the diflerent 
humours of particular men ; the other, the particular 
manners and opinions of our age and country. The 
general principles of taftc arc uniform in human na- 
lure; Where men vary in their judgments, fomc de- 
fect or perverfion in the faculties may commonly be 
remarked, proceeding either from prejudice, from 
want of praclice, or want of delicacy; and there is' 
juft reafon for approving one tafte and condemning 
another : But where there is* fuch a diverfity in the 
internal frame or external fituation as is entirely 
bl imelefs on both fides, and leaves no room to give 
one the preference above the other; in that cafe, a 
certain degree of diverfity in judgment is unavoidable, 
and we feek in vain for a ftandard, by which vve can 
reconcile the contrary fentiraents. 

A young nian, whofe palfions are warm, will be 
more fenfibly touched with amorous and tender ima- 
ges than a man more advanced in years, who takes 
pleafure in wife, philofophical refledlions concerning 
the condudl of life and moderation of the paffions. 
At twenty, Ovi© may be the favourite author ; -Hor 
RACE at forty; and perhaps Tacitus at fifty. 'Vainly 
Vould we, inffuch cafes, endeavour to enter into the 
fentiments of others, |nd diveft ourfelves of thofe 
propenfities which are natural to us. We chpofe our 

favourite' 
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iavourife author as we do our friend, from a conform 
/nity of humour and difpofition. MirthorpalTion, i’en- 
timentor reflcdtion; whichever of thefe moil predo- 
minates in our temper, it gives us a peculiar lympaihy 
with the writer who refembles us. 

Oneperfonis more pleafed with the fublime; another, 
^with the tender; a third, with raillery. One has a 
.ftrong fenlibility to blcmilhes, and is extremely Ihi- 
dious of correcflnefs ; Another has a more lively feeling 
nf beauties, and pardons twenty abfurdities and de- 
I'ccls for one elevated or pathetic ftroke. The ear of 
this mati is entirely turned towards concifenefs and 
energy; that man is delighted with a copious, rich, 
and harmonious expreffion. Simplicity is atfeefed by 
( me ; ornament, by another. Comedy, tragedy, fatire, 
odes, have each its partizans, who prefer that parti- 
cular fpecies of writing to all others. It is plainly an 
error in a critic to coniine his approbation to one 
Ipecies or llyle of writing, and condemn all the reit. 
Jhit it is almoll impoilible not to feci a prcdilcdlion 
4oi;^that which lints our particular turn and difpeii- 
tion. Such preferences are innocent and unavoidable, 
;md can never rcalonrfbly be the objeft of difputc, 
bccaufe there is no ilandard by. which they can be 
decided. 

For a like reufon, we are more pleafed in the rourh; 
of our reading, with pidures and characters tluit rc- 
feinblc ohjeds which are found in our own age or 
country, than with thole which deferibe a difilreat 
let of culloms. It is not without fomc effort, that wo 
reconcile ourfelves to the hmplicity of ancient man - 
ners, and behold princclles carrying water from the 
fpriug, and kings and heroes drelfing their owm vic- 
tuals. Wc may allow in general, that the reprefen- 
tation of fuch manners is no fault in the author, nor de- 
formity in the piece ; but we arc not fo fenlibly touched 
with them. For this reafon, comedy is not calily* 
transferred from one age or nation to another. A 
. Frenchman or ENCiisiuiAfi is net pleafed with the 

A AKDlitA 
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^NDRiA of Terence, or Clitia of MachiaveE; 
where the fine lady, upon whom all the play turns,' 
never once appears to the fpeclators, but is always 
kept behind the fcenes, fuitably to the referved hu- 
mour of the ancient Greeks and Italians. A man 
of learning and refledlion can make allowance, for 
thefe peculiarities of manners; but a common audi-^ 
ence can never divert themfelves fo far of their ufual 
ideas and fentiments, as to relirti pictures which no- 
wile refemble them. 

But here there occurs a reflection, which may, per- 
haps, be ufeful in examining the celebrated contro- 
verfy concerning ancient and modern learning ; where 
we often find the one fide excufing any feeming ab- 
furdity in the ancients firom the manners of the age, 
and the other refilling to admit this excufe, or at leaft 
admitting it only as an apology for the author, not for 
the performance. In my opinion, the proper boun- 
daries in this fubjeCt have feldom been fixed between 
the contending parties. Where any innocent pecu- 
liafities of manners are reprefented, fuc^i as thofe abec/e ' 
mentioned, they ought certainly to be admitted/ and 
a man who is Ihocked with them, gives an evident 
proof of falfe delicacy and refinement. The poet’s 
monument more durable than brafs, mull fall to the 
ground like common brick or clay, vrere men to make 
no allowance for the continual revolutions of manners 
and curtoms, and would admit of nothing but what 
was fuitable to the prevailing fafliion. Mull we 
throw alide the pictures of our anceftors, becaufe of 
their ruffs and fardingales? But where the ideas of 
morality and decency alter from one age to another, 
and where vicious .manners are delcribed, without 
being marked with the proper characters of blame 
and difapprobation ; this mull be allowed to disfigure; 
the poem, and to be a real deformity. 1 cannot, nor 
is it proper I Ihould, enter into fuch fentiments ; and 
however I may excufe ^the poet, on account of the 
manners of his age^ I never can relirti the comopli- 

tion. 
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The want of humanity and of decency, fo ccn- 
fpicuous in the charafters drawn by feveral of the 
ancient poets, even fometimes by Homer and tlie 
Greek tragedians, diminilhes confiderably the merit 
of their noble performances, and gives modern authors 
’ an advantage over them. We are not interefted in 
the fortunes and fentiments of fuch rough heroes*. 
•We are dif'pleafed to find the limits of vice and virtue 
fo much confounded : And wliatevcr indulgence we 
may* give to the writer on account of his prejudices, 
vve cannot prevail on onrfclvcs to enter into his fen- 
limenls, to bear an affedion to charaders which we 
plainly difeover to beblameable. 

The cale is not the fame with moral principles, as 
with fpeculative opinions of any kind. Thefe are in 
continual flux and revolution. I'hc fon embraces a 
different fyftem from the father : Nay, there icarcely is 
any man who can boaft of great conftancy and uni- 
formity in this particular. Whatever fpeculative er- 
rors may be found in the polite writings of any age 
i&r country, thqy detrad but little from the value \)f 
thofe compofitions. T^ere needs but a certain turn 
of thought or imagination to make us tenter into all 
the opinioirs which then prevailed, and rclifli the fen- 
timents or conclufions derived from them: but a very 
violent effort is requifite to change our judgment of 
manners, and excite fentiments of approbation or 
blame, love or hatred, different from thofe to which 
the mind from long cullom has been familiarized ; 
And where a man is confident of the reditude of that 
moral llandard, by which he judges, he is juftly jea- 
lous of it, and will not pervert the fentiments cf his 
. heart for a moment, in complaifance to any writer 
whatfoever. 

Of aU fpeculative errors, thofe which regard re- 
''ligion 4re the moft excufable in compofitions 
genius ; nor is it ever permitted to jud^e of the ci vi- 
lify or wifdom of any peopl^, or even of fingle per- 
fons, by the grofinefs or refinement ol their theological 

pria- 
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principles. The fame good fenfe that dlreifls men 
in the ordinary occurrences of life, is not hearkened 
to in religious matters, which arc fuppofed to be 
placed altogether above the cognizance of human 
reafon. On this account, all the ablurdities of the 
pagan fyftem of theology mull be overlooked by every ' 
critic, who would pretend to form a juft notion of 
ancient poetry j and our pofterity, in their turn, niuil ' 
have the fame indulgence to their forefathers. No 
religious principles can ever be imputed as a fault to 
any poet, while they remain merely principles, and 
take not fuch ftrong pofleflion of his heart, as to lav 
him under tlie imputation of higotty or* fuperjtidun. 
Where that happens, they confound the fentinients 
of morality, and alter the natural boundaries of vice 
and virtue. They are therefore eternal blcininies, 
according to the principle above mentioned; nor are 
the prejudices and falfe opinions of the age iulficient 
to jullily them. 

It is eflential to the Roman catholic religion to in-- 
fpirc a violent hatred of every other worfliip, and 'to* 
reprefent all pagans, mahomet;ans, and heretics, as the 
objedls of divine wrath and vengeance. Such fenti- 
ments,, though they are in reality very blameable, are 
confidered as virtues by the zealots of that communion, 
and are reprefented in their tragedies and epic poems 
as a kind of divine heroifm. This bigotry has dil- 
■ftgured two very fine tragedies of the French theatre, 
PoLlEUCTE apd Athalia; W'here an intemperate zeal 
for particular modes of worlhi;^8 fet off with all the 
pomp imaginable, and forms the predominant cha- 
radler of the heroes. “ What is this,” fays the fu- 
blime Joad to Josaeet, finding her in difeourfe with 
Mathan the prieft of Baal, “ Does the daughter of 
“ Davio fpeak to this traitor? Are you not afraidj 

left the earth fhould open and pour forth fl^ames to 
‘‘ devour you "both ? Or, left thofe holy walls Ihould 
** fall and crufli you together? What is his purpofe? 

“ Why comes that enemy of God hither to poifon the 
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V air w^liich we breathe with his horrid prefence r” 
Such fentiments are received with great applaule on 
the theatre of Paris; but at London the fpeclators 
Would be full as much pleafed to hear Achilles tell 
Agamemnon, that he was a dog in his forehead, 
and»a deer in his heart; or Jupiter threaten Juno 
^vith a found drubbing if Ihe will not be quiet. 

• Religious principles are alfo a blcmilli in any polite 
conipolition, when they rife up to fuperftition, and 
irntnlde themfelves into every fentiment, however re- 
mote from any conneclion with religion. It is no 
excufe for the poet, that the cufloms of his country 
had burdened life with fo many religious cci emonies 
and obfcrvances, that no part of it was exempt ti oin 
that yoke. Itmuft for ever be ridiculous in Pin R Axen 
to compare his iniftrefs, Laura, to Jesus Chrisi'. 
Nor is it Icfs ladiculous in that agreeable libertine, 
Boccace, very fcrioully to give thanks to God Al- 
mighty and the ladies, for their ainilance in defen • 
ding him againll his enemies. 
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ESSAY I. 


Of C O M M E R C £. 

T he greater part of mankind may be divided^ 
into two claffes \ that of /hallow thinkers, tvhb 
fall fhort of the truth ; and Aat of nhjtnife thinkers, 
who go beyond it. The latter dais are by far the! 
moll rare ; and I may add, by far the moll iifcful 
and valuable. They fuggeft hints, at lead, and Hurt 
difficulties, which they want, perhaps, Ikill to pur- 
Jite ; but which may produce fine dii'coveries, when 
handled by men who have a more juft way of think- 
ing. At word, what they fay is uncommon ; and if 
it Ihould coft fome pains to comprehend it, one has, 
however, the pleafure of hearing fomething that is 
new. An author is little to be valued, who tells us 
nothing but what wc ran learn from every colTce- * 
houfe converfation. '■ 

All people of /hallow thought are apt\to dectiy 
»even thofe o^olid underftanding, as thinkers 

and metaphyficians, and refiners;, and never will 
allow any thing to b« juft which is beyond their , 

own’. 


* PuWiihed Id 175?. 
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own weak conceptions. There are fume cafes, I 
own, where an extraordinary refinement afibrds a 
, ftjfong prefumption of faliehood, and where no rea- 
^)ning is to be trufted but what is natural and eaiy. 
When a man deliberates concerning his condudl in 
' xmy* particular alTliir, and forms I’chemes iji politics, 
• >radc, economy, or any bufineis in life ; he never 
‘ought to draw his arguments too fine, orconncfl too 
long a chain of confequences together. Something 
i’s fuVe to happen that will difconcert his rcafoning, 

. and produce an event difierent from what heexpedl- 
ed. But when we reafon n^on general fubjedls, one 
may jullly aflivm, that our fpeculations can fcarcely 
ever be too fine, provided they be jull ; and tiiat the 
difference betwf.'cn a common man aiid a mail of 
genius, is chiefly feen in the lhallowncfs or depth of 
the principles upon which they proceed. General 
reafoaings feem intricate, merely becaufe tliey are 
general ; nor is it eafy for the bulk of mankind to 
diftinguifii, in a great number of particulars, that 
ctrfl^inon circunjllauce in which they all agree, or lo 
ext rad it, pure and unmixed, from the other J'upcr- 
fluous circumflances. Every judgment or cuncluiion 
with them is particular. They cannot enlarge their 
view to thofe univerfal propofitions, which compre- 
hend under them an infinite number of indiviiiuals, 
and include a whole fcience in a fingle thc-orein. 
Their eye is confounded with fuch an cxtcidit^li 
profjx’cl ; and tlie concluilons derived from it, even 
tbougl) clearly expreffed, fcciu intricate and obfeurc. 
But however intricate they may ieem, it is certain, 
that general principles, if juft and found, muft a!- 
. ways prevail in the general courfe of tl.dngs, though 
they may^il in particular cafes ; and it is the chief 
^ufijiefs iff philofophers to regard the general courfe 
'of things. I may add, that it is alfo the chief bufi-^ 
nefs of politicians ; cfpecially in the domcftic govern-* 
m’ent of the ftate, where the public good, which is, 
■or ought to be, their objed, depends on the concur- 
■ ; p 2 rence 
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rence of a multitude of caufes ; not, as in foreign po^ 
litics, on accidents and chances, and the caprices of a 
few perfons. This therefore makes* the differende 
between particular deliberations and general rcafon- 
ings, and renders fubtility and refinement much 
more fuitable to the latter than to the former. 

I thought this introdiuSion neceffary before the''' 
follo^ving difeourfes on commerce^ money, intcrcjl, ha - ' 
lance of trade iflc. where, perhaps, there will occur 
tome principles which are uncommon, and which 
may feem too refinetl and fubtile for fucli vulgar 
fubje(5ls. If falfe, let them be rejcfled ; but no one 
ought to entertain a prejudice againfi; them, merely 
becaufe they are out of the common road. 

The greatnefs of a'ftate, and the happinefs of its 
fubjefls, how independent foever they may be fup- 
pofed in fomc refpeds, are commonly allowed to be 
infeparable with regard to commerce ; and as private 
men receive greater fecurity, in the pofieflion of 
their trade and riches, from the power of the public ; 
fo the public becomes powerfid in proportion to* the 
opulence and extenfi^e commerce of private men. 
This maxim is true m general ; though I cannot 
forbear thinking, that it may poflibly admit of ex- 
ceptions, and that we often eftablifli it v ith too little 
relerve and limitation. There may be fome circum - 
ftances, where the commerce and riches and luxury 
of individuals, inftead of adding ftrength to the pub- 
lic, will ferve only to thin its armies, and diminifli 
its authority among the neighbouring nations. Man 
is a very variable being, and fufceptible of many dif- 
ferent opinions, principles,* and rules of condud. 
What may be true, while he adheres to one way of • 
thinking, will be found falfc, when he htVs embraced 
an.oppolite fet of manners and opinions. ''X 
, The bulk of every ftate may be divided into' 
hi^andmen and manufaBurers. The former are q^n- 
|>K)yed in the culture* of the land ; the latter worfej 
up the materials ftirniflied by the former into all the 

com- 

« * 
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*:ommoditics which are neceflary or ornamental to 
human life. As foon as men quit their lavage llafe, 
yhere they live chiefly by hunting and fifliiiig, they 
nnutl fall into thefe two dalles ; though the arts (if 
•agriculture employ ntjir/i the moll numerous part of 
Tht» fociety *. Time and experience improve I’p 
'much thel'e ai ts, that the .land may eaiily rnaintaiu a 
' much greater number of men, than tliofe who are 
immediately employed in its culture, or who furnilii 
the* more neceflary manufactures to fuch as are lu 
employed. 

If thel’e fuperfluous hands apply themfelvcs to the 
flner arts, which are commonly dcnoniinated the arts 
oi luxury, they add to the happinefs of lire flute; lincc 
they afl'ord to many the opportunity of receiving en- 
joyments, with which they would otherv/ik liave been 
unacquainted. But may not another Iclieme bepio- 
jroi'ed for the employment of thel’e fuperfluous hands ? 
May not the fovereigu lay claim to them, and em- 
ploy them in fleets and armies, to encreale the domi- 
irfcns of the Hate abroad, and Ipread its fame o rer 
dillant nations? It is ^'eitain, that the fewer de.ircs 
’and wants are found in the proprietors and labour- 
eis of land, the fewer hands do they employ ; and 
confequently the fuperfluities 6f the land, initead of 
maintaining tradefinen and manufaiflurers, nviy flip- 
port fleets and armies to a much greaUr evtcn!, 
fhan where a great many arts arc required T'- miuiller 
to the luxury of particular pcrlons. Here liicrctorc 
leems to be a kind of oppolitioii between the gieat- 
nefs of the Hate and the happinefs of tlie lubjeifl. 

A Bate is never greater than wiicn ail its lupcrliuous 

P ^ liands 

* Monf. J^iLos, in Ids poliiical eflay on commerce, afferts, that 
^ven at ptefent, if you divide France into 20 parts, i 6 arc labotii-' 
ers or peafanls; two only artizeus; one belonging to tiie 
ehuich, and military ; and one merchants, finaiKiiers, and huurgeo*. 
This calculation is certainly very erroneous. In Fran* r, Fnc* 
i.AND) and indeed moft parts of FiJURope, half of the inhabitaiua 
live in cities; and even of tliofe who live in the country, a 
number arc artizans, perhaps above a third 
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hands are employed in the fervice of the public* 
The eafe and convenience of private pcrfons require, 
that thefe hands fliould be employed in their fervica;. 
The one can never he fatisfied but at the expcncc oi^ 
the other. As the ambition of the fovereign mull' 
entrench on the luxury of individuals ; fo the luxury 
of individuals muft diminifli the force, and check'' 
the ambition of the fovereign. 

Nor is this reafoning merely chimerical ; but is 
founded on hiftory and experience. 'J'hc republic of 
Sparta was certainly more poM'evful than any Itate 
now in the world, confiding of an equal number of 
people ; and this was owing entirely to the want of 
commerce and luxury. The Hejlotes were the la- 
bourers : The Sparta'ns were the foldiers or gen- 
tlemen. It is evident, that the labour of the He- 
I.OTES could not have maintained fo great a jjuinber 
of Spartans, had thefe latter lived in eafe and deli- 
cacy, and given employment to a great variety ot 
trades and manufaeflurcs. 'Hie like policy may be 
rdinarked in Rome. And, indeed, .throughout- 
ancient hiflory, it is ohfcrvabjc, that the fmallelt re- 
publics raiffd and maintained greater armies, thair 
dates, confiiUng of triple the number of inhabitants, 
arc able to fupport at prelcnt. It is computed, that, 
in all Kcropean nations, the proportion between 
foldiers and people does not exceed one to a hundred , 
But we read, that the city of Rome alone, with its 
fmall territory, raifed and maintained, in early time'--, 
ten legions againfl the Latins. Athens, the whole 
of whole dominions was not larger than Yorksuike, 
fent to the expedition againft Sicily near forty ihou- 
landmen*. DioNYSiusthcclder, itis faid, maintained 
a {landing army of a hundred thoufaud fqot and ten 
thoufand horfe,' befides a large fleet of four -hundrei| 
failj- ; though his territories extended no farther than 
‘ Ijic 

TurcYDiDES, lib. vii. 

f Dtop. Sic. lib. vii. Thi^account, I own, is fomewliat fufpi- 
dous, not to fay worfe ; chiefly becaufc this army w'ls not co|n-- 
pofeJ of citii-eiis, but of mercenary forces. 
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.^hft olty of Syracuse, about a third of the ifland of 
Sicily, and fome fea-port towns and garrifons on the 
roaft of Italy and Illyricum. It is true, the un- 
/ cient armies in time of war, fublifted much upon 
> plunder : But did not the enemy plunder in their 
turn ? wdiich was a more ruinous way of levying a 
. tax, than any other that could be devifed. In flioil, 
no probable real'on can be alligned for the great 
power of the more ancient flutes above the modem, 

• but tlieir want of commerce and luxury. Few arti- 
zans were maintained .by the labour of the farmers, 
and therefore more foldiers might live upon it. Livy 
fays, that Rome, in his time, would find it difficult 
to raile as large an army as that which, in her early 
days, flic lent out againft the G.\ijls and Latins*. 
Inflead of thofe loldicrs who fought for liberty and 
empire in Camillus’s time, there were in Auousi- 
us’s days, miiffcians, painters, cooks, players, and 
taylors ; and if the land was equally cultivated at 
both periods, it could certainly maintain equal niim- 
■bers in the one profcflion as in the other. They.ad- 
ded notliing to the mere nccefl'arics of life, in the lat- 
ter period more than In the former. 

It is natural on this occafion to alk, wiiether fo- 
vercigns may not return to the maxims of ancient 
policy, and confult their own interell in this rcl'pecl, 
more than the happinefs of their fubjecls ? I anrwer, 
that it appears to me alinoff impoflible •, ur.J flun 
bccaiife ancient policy was violent, and confrarv to 
the more natural and iifu.il coiirfe of things. It i-> 
well known with what peculiar laws SrAXTA wa-v 
governed, and what a progidy that rcpulflie is jullly 
erteemed by every one, who has confidered l.'uman 
nature, ^ it has difplayed itfclf in other nations, and 
other ag'es. Were the tcllimony of hiflory lefs puii- 
tive and circumftantial, fuch a government ivoiild 
appear a mere philofophical whim or.ficfion, and 

p 4 poflibi'i 

* fiTi Livit lib. vii. cap. 24.*“ Adco in qux Uborainus," fays 
he “ fbla crevimus, divitias luxuriamquc”. 
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poffible ever to be reduced to praftice. And thouglt 
the Roman and other ancient republics were fupport- 
cd on principles fomewhat more natural, yet 
there ^an extraordinary concurrence of circuraftancestol 
make them fubmit to fuch grievous burthens. They^ 
were free ftates ; they were fmall ones ; and the &ge 
being martial, all their neighbours were continually' 
in arms. Freedom naturally begets public fpirit, ' 
elpecially in fmall ftates ; and this public fpirit, this 
amor patria, mull encreafe, when the public is alrhoft 
in continiutl alarm, and men are obliged every mo- 
ment to expofe themfelvcs to the greateft dangers for 
its defence. A Continual fucccHion of wars makes 
every citizen a foldier ; He takes the field in his turn ; 
And during his fervice he is chiefly maintained by 
himfelf. This fervice is indeed equivalent to a heavy 
tax; yet is it Icfs felt byapeoplc addirtedtoarms, who 
fight for honour and revenge more than pay, and are 
tupequainted with gain and induftry as well as plea- 
fure *. Not to mention the great equality of for- 
tuifcs among the inhabitants of the ancient republilsT’ 
where every field belonging to, a different proprietor, 
was able to maintain a family, and rendered the mim. ' 
bers of citizens very conliderable, even without trade 
and manufadures. 

But though the rvant of trade and manufadurc.;, 
among a f ee and very martial people, may fometimes 
have no other efted than to render the public more 
powerful, it is < erlain, that, in the common courfe of 
human alHiirs, it will have a quite contrary tendency. 
8over.;igns muft take mankind as they find them, and 
cannot pretend to introduce any violent change in 
their principles and ways of thinking* A long 
courfe of time, with a variety of accidenti, and cir- 
cumilanccr., are requilite to produce thofe great re- v, 
volutions, which fo much diverlify the face of human 
affairs. And tlie lefs natural any fet of principles are, 
v. liich flip] sort a particular focicty, the more difliculty 


•See NOTE fO]. 
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will a legiflator meet with in railing and cultivating 
them. It is his bell policy to comply with the com- 
cion bent of mankind, and give it all the improve- 
nnents of which it is fufceptible. Now, according to 
^ the moft natural courfe of things, induftry and arts 
and trade increafe the poM'er ofthefovereign, as well 

the happinefs of the uibjedls ; and that policy is vio- 
lent, which aggrandizes the public by the poverty of 
individuals. This will ealily appear from a few ccn- 
lidevations, which will prefent to us the confequenccs 
of lloth and barbarity. 

Where manufactures and merhahic arts arc not 
cultivated, the bulk of the people mull apply thcm- 
fclves to agriculture; and if their (kill and induftry 
increafe, there mull arife a great fuperliuity from 
their labour, beyond what fufticcs to maintain them. 
They have nd temptation, therefore, to encreale their 
Ikill and induftry ; llnce they cannot exchange that 
fuperliuity for any commodities, which may llrvf. 
either to their pleafure or vanity. A habit of indo 
lente naturally prevails. The greater part of tlic, 
land lies uncultivated^ What is cultivated, yields 
’not its utmoft for want of Ikill and alliduity in the 
farmers. If at any time the public exigencies requin; 
that great numbers Ihould be employed in the pub- 
lic ferv'ice, the labour of the people furHilhes now no 
fuperlluitics, by which thefe numbers can be main 
tained. The labourers cannot encreafe their Ikill 
and induftry on a fudden. Lands uncultivated can- 
not be brought into tillage for fome years. 'J'he ar- 
mies, mean while, mull either make fudden and vio 
lent conquefts, or dilband for want offublillence. A 
regular attack or defence, therefore, is not to be ex- 
peeled from fuch a people; and their foldiers mult be 
as ignorant and unlkillful as their farmers and manu* 
-faClurers. , 

Every thing in the world is purebafed by labour; 
'pnd our pallions arc the only ^aufes of labour. Whe/i 
.a nation abounds in manufadures and mechanic arts, 

the 
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the proprietors of land, as well as the farmers, llniy 
agriculture as a fcience, and redouble their induftiy 
and attention. The fuperfluity which arifes from 
their labour is not loft ; but is exchanged with mtii- 
nufatftures for thofe coniraodities which mens Iuxik'- 
ry now makes them cbvet. By this means, Jand' 
furniftics a great deal more of the necefiaries of liib, 
than what fuffiecs for thofe who cultivate it. Ii;' 
times of peace and tranquillity, this fuperfluity goes 
to the maintenance of manufacturers and the impro- 
vers of liberal arts. But it is cafy for the public 
convert many of thefe mamifaflurcrs into fo^diers, < 

maintain thenji by that fuperfluity which aril’cs i ,t 
, the labour of the farmers. Accordingly we 
thatthis is the cafe iu all civilized governments. Wli 
the fovereign raifes an army, what is the confequen*. ■ 
He impofes a tax. This tax obliges til the people 
retrench what is Icuft neccifary to their fuhfiflene 
Thofe who labour in fuch commodities, mult cirhei 
jenlift in the troops, or turn tbemfelvcs to agrsciiitiii'e. 
ahd thereby oblige fome labourers tp cnlilt for w;m: 
of bufinefs. And to conlideg the matter abllracled - 
ly, manufaftures encreafe the power of the Hate onl_\ 
as they ftore up fo much labour, and that of a kind 
to which the public may lay claim, without depri 
ving any one of the neceflaries of life. Tlic more 
labour, therefore, is employed beyomi mere ncceflii - 
ries, the more powerful is any ftate; lincethc perluUh 
engaged in that labour may eafily be, coJi verted to th" 
public fervice. In a ftate without maiuiiadure,’. 
there may be the fame number of hands, but there 
is not the fame quantity of labour, nor of the lame 
kind. All the labour is there beftowed upon need , 
laries, which can admit of little or no abatement. 

Thus the greatnefs of the fovereign and the happi- 
nefs of the ftate are, in a great meafure, united wit^i' 
‘regard to traWe and manufadures. It is a violent 
method, and in nmft cafes impradicable, to oblige 
the labourer to toil, in 'order to raife from the land 

3 more 
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jriore than what fubfifts himfelf and family. Fiirnilli 
him with manufadures and^commoditics, and he will 
dt> it of himfelf. Afterwards you will find it cufy to 
leize lome part of his fuperfluous labour, and employ 
«t in the public I'ervice, without giving him his 
wc*ited return. Being accuftoraed to induftry, he 
• *vill think this left grievous, than if, at once, you 
' obliged him to an augmentation of labour without 
any reward. The cafe is the fame with regard to 
“other members of the date. The greater is the 
^*^bour of all kinds, the greater quantity may 
u the heap, without making any fcnlible 
alte... it. 

A public granary of corn, a fiorcboufe of rlotb, 
a magazine of arms; all thefe mull be allowed real 
riches and ilrength in any flate. Trade and induilry 
are really nothing but a ftock of labour, which, in 
times of peace and tranquillity, is employed for th-z 
eafe and fatisfadion of individuals ; but in tlie exi- 
gencies of fiate, may, in part, be turned to jniblic 
advantage. Clould we convert a city into a kind'* of 
forti ied camp, and infufe into each bread lb martial 
’ a genius, and fuch a padion for public good, us to 
make every one willing to undergo the greated iiard 
diips for the fake of the public; thefe 
might now, as in ancient times, prove alone a mihe : 
ent fpur to indudry, and fuppoit the eominuiiit >• . 1 ! 

would then be advantageous, as in camps, to b inihi 
all arts and luxury : and, by redridioiis on eijuipage 
and tables, make the provitioas and forage lad longer , 
than if the army were loaded with a number ot fu 
perfluous retainers. But as thei'e principles arc too 
didntereded, and too didicnlt to fupport, it Is requt- 
file to govern men by other paffions, and aninuite 
Jiim with a fpirit of avarice and indudry, art and 
luxury. The camp is, in this cafe, loaded wir.ii -j 
fj/perfluous retinue ; but the provifions dow in pn*- 
povtionably larger. The harmony ol the w hole is 
dill fapported ; and the nathral bent ot the mind be - 
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ing more complied with individuals, as well as the 
public, find their account in the obfervance of thofe 
maxims. 

The fame method of reafoning will let ns fee the 
advantage oi foreign commerce, in augmenting tlit 
power of the ftate, as well as the riches and happihei' 
of the fubjeft. It encreafes the flock of labour ii^ 
the nation ; and the fovereign may convert what fliarc 
of it he finds neceflary to the fervicc of the public. 
Foreign trade, by its imports, furniflies materials’ for 
new manufaftures ; and by its exports, it produces 
labour in particular commodities, which could not 
be confumed at home. In fliort, a kingdom, that 
has a large import and export, mufl abound more 
with induftry, and that employed upon delicacies 
and luxuries, than a kingdom which rerts contented 
with its native commodities. It is, therefore, more 
powerful, as well as richer and happier, '^fhe indi- 
viduals reap the benefit of thefe commodities, fo far 
as they gratify the fenfes and appetites. And the 
public is alfo a gainer, while a greater flock of labou!- 
is, by this means, ftored up againft any public exi 
gency : that is, a greater number of laborious tnen 
are maintained, who may be diverted to the public 
fervice, without robbing anyone of thencceilarics 
or even the chief conveniences, of life. 

If we confult hiftory, we fliall find, that, in mofl. 
nations, foreign trade has preceded any refinement in 
home manufadures, and given birth to domeftic lux- 
ury. The temptation is ftronger to make ufc of fo- 
reign commodities, which are ready for ufe, and' 
which are entirely new to us, than to make improve- 
ments on any domeftic commodity, which always ad- 
vance by flow degrees, and never affed us by thcii 
hovclty. The profit is alfo very great, in exporting* 
\%'hat is fuperfluous at home, and what bears no price 
to forcige nations, whofe foil or climate is not favour- 
able to that commoditjj. Thus men become ac- 
<}uaintecl with the pleafures of luxury and the profits ' 

3 ..oi" 
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r.ij commerce ; and their delicacy and indujlry, being 
once awakened, carry them on to farther improve-- 
m’ents, in every branch of domeftic as w^ell as foreign 
f radc. And this perhaps is the chief advantage which 
iiiil’cs from a commerce with llrangers. It roul'es 
“ iiie;ii from their indolence ; and prel'enting the gayer 
Ainl more opulent part of the nation with objeds of 
’luxury, which they never before dreamed of, raife'r 
in them a delire of a more fplendid way of lile than 
. • 'inceftors enjoyed. And at the fame time, 
liants, wlio'poflcfs the fecret of this im, 

I exportation, make great profits ; and 
bcconti:.^ ivals in wealth to the ancient nobility, 
tempt other adventurers to become their rivals in com- 
merce. Imitation foon dilVufes all thofc artsj while 
(lomeilic manufadures emulate the foreign in their 
improvements, and work up every liome commodity 
to the utmoll perfedion of which it is fufceptible. 
Their own Heel and iron, in fuch laborious hands, he- 
roine equal to the gold and rubies of the Indies. 

When the affairs of the fociety are once broughfto 
this lituation, a nation may lofe moll of its foreign 
' trade, and yet continue a great and powerful people. 
If llrangers will not take any particular commodity 
of ours, we mull ceafe to labour in it. The fame 
hands wdll turn themfelves towards fome refinement 
in other commodities, which may be wanted at home. 
And there mull always be materials for them to work, 
upon ; till every perfon in the Hate, who polleffes 
riches, enjoys as great plenty of home commodities, 
and thofc in as great perfedion, as he defires : which 
can never poffibly happen. China is reprefented as 
one of thq moll flourilhing empires in the world; 
though it has very little commerce beyond its own 
/.crriturieswi 

If will not, I hope, be confidered as a fuperfluous 
di^rrelfion, if I here obferve, that as the multitude of 
mechanical arts is advantageous, fo is the great num- 
ber of perfons towhofe fliarc* the produdions of thefc 

ixrts 
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arts fall. A too great difproportion among tlic citi-. 
lens weakens any ftate. Fvery perfon, if pofible, 
ought to enjoy the fruits of his labour, in a full pof- 
feffion of all the neceflaries, and many of the conve- 
niences of life. No one can doubt, but inch an 
etjuality is moll fuitable to human nature, and dimi- " 
nilhes muelf le/s from the happinefs of the rich, tlian 
it adds to that of the poor. It allb augments the 
power of the (late, and makes any extraordinary taxes 
or inipofitions be paid with more cheerfuh'jcfs. 
Where the riches arc engrollcd by a few, ihefe muft 
contribute very largely to the fupplying of the puD- 
lic neceflities. But when the riches are difperl’ed 
among multitudes, the burthen feels light on every 
fhouider, and the taxes make not a very fenfible dif- 
ference on any one’s w ay of living. 

Atld to this, that where the riches are in few 
hands, thefe mutt enjoy all the powder, and will readi- 
ly conf{)ire to lay the whole burthen on the poor, and 
opprefs them itill farther, to the difeouragement of 
id! indullry. 

In this circumllance confilks the great advantage of 
England above any nation at preferrt in the world,' 
or that appears in the records of any ftory. It is 
true, the English feel fome difadvantages in foreign 
trade by the high price of labour, which is in part 
the effecl of the riches of their artizans as ivell as of 
the plenty of money : But as foreign trade is not the 
moft material circumftance, it is not to be put in 
competition with the happinefs of fo many million . 
And if there were no more to endear to them tlu.r 
free government under which they live, this alone 
were fufficient. The poverty of the com^non people . 
is a natural, if not an infallible, effed of abfolute 
monarchy ; though I doubt, whether it be always 
on the other hand, that their riches are an ii * 
Visible refult'of liberty. Liberty mull be attend^'w 
particular accidents, and a certain turn of think- 
ing, in, order to produe'e that efi'ed. Lord Bacon, 

account- 
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accountini^ for the great advantages obtained by the 
English in their wars with France, afcribcs them 
chiefly to the fuperior eafe and plenty of the coin- 
mon people amongft the former; yet the govern- 
ment of tlic two kingdoms was, at that time, prctts- 
initeh alike. Where the labourers and artizans are 
at cullomed to work for low wages, and t#retain but 
a fmall part of Hie fruits of their labour, it is diiiicult 
thi'ni, even in a free government, to better their 
•nfpire among theinfelves to heighteu 
.. hit even where they arc accuftomed 

, itiful way of life, it is cafy for the 
rich, in an w. -itrary government, to confpire againll 
them, and throw the whole burthen of the taxes 011 
their flinuklers. 

Jt may feem an odd polition, that the poverty of 
the common people in France, Italy, and Spain, 
is, in fome meafure, owing to the fuperior riches of 
the foil and happinefs of the climate; yet there want 
not veafons to jullify tliis paradox. In I'uch a fine 
nioitid or foil as that of thofe more fouthern region*!, 
agflculture is an eafy art; and one man, with a couple 
of forty hoifcs, will be able, in a feafon, to cultivate 
as mucli land as will pay a pretty confldcrable rent 
to the proprietor. All the art, which the farmer 
knows, is 1,0 leave his ground fallow for a year, as 
foon as it is cxauflcd; and the warmth of the fun 
alone, and temperature of the climate, enrich it, and 
rcftorc its fertility. Such poor peafants, therefore, 
reqifire only a limple maintenance for their labour. 
They have no Hock or riches which claim more; and 
at the fame time, they are for ever dependant on their 
landlord, who gives no leafes, nor fears that his land 
will be fpoiled by the ill methods of cultivation. la 
Tlngland, the land is rich but coarfe; mull be cul- 
tivated at a great expence ; and produces llendec crops 
tvhen not carefully managed, and by a Aiethod which 
• gives npt the full profit but in a courfe of feveral years. 

A farmer, therefore, in England muft have a con- 
? ■ fiderabla 
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liderable ilock, and a long leafe, which beget propor», 
tional profits. The fine vineyards of Ghamvagne 
and Burgundy, that often yield to th§ landlord above 
five pounds per acre, are cultivated by peafants who 
have fcarcely bread: Thereafon is, that fuch peafants 
need no ftock but their own limbs, with inftrumants 
of hulbandil^ which they can buy for twenty fliillings. 
The farmers are commonly in fome better circum- 
ftances in thofe countries : But the grafiers are moft 
at their eafe of all thofe who cultivate the land. The 
reafon is ftill the fame: Men muft have piofils pro- 
portionable to their expenfe and hazard. V/hej io 
confiderable a number of the labouring poor, as the 
peafants and farmers, are in very low circumftances, 
all the reft muft partake of their poverty, whether 
the goternment of that nation be monarchical or re- 
publican. 

We may form a fimilar remark with regard to the 
general hiftory of mankind. What is the realbn, why 
no people, living between the tropics, could ever yet 
afirain to any art or civility, or reach pven any police 
in their government, and afiy military dilcipline; 
while few nations in the temperate climates have 
been altogether deprived of thefe advantages? It is 
probable, that one caufe of this phaenomenon is the 
warmth and equality of weather in the torrid zone, 
which render clothes and houfes iels rcquillte for 
the inhabitants, and thereby remove, in part, that 
neceliity which is the great fpur to induftry and 
invention. Curts acuens mortalia corda. Not to men- 
tion, that the fewer goods or polTellions of this kind 
any people enjoy, the fewer quarrels are likely to 
arife amongft them, and the lefs neceffity will there 
be for a fettled police or regular authority to protect 
and defend them from foreign enemies, or from each 
other. 

\ 
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ESSAY II. 

Of Refinement* in the Arts. 


L uxury is a wofd of an uncertain fignificatioiij 
and may be taken in a good as well as in a bail 
ionic. In general, it nlcans great refinement in the 
grcitificiition of the fenfes ; and any degree of it may 
be innocent or blameable, according to the age, or 
country, or condition of the perfon. The bounds 
between the virtue and the vice cannot hci'e be ex- 
actly fixed, more than in other* moral fubjeds. To 
imagine that the gratifying of any fenfe, or the in- 
dulging of any delicacy in meat, drink, or apparel, 
is of ‘itfelf a vice, can never enter into a head, that 
is not diforderecl by die frenlies of enthufiafm. 
1' have, indeed, heard of h monk abroad, who, be- 
caufe the windows of his cell opened upon a noble 
profped, made a covenant with his eyes never to turn 
that way, or receive fo fenfual a gratification. And 
fuch is the crime of drinking Champagne or Bur- 
gundy, preferably to fmall beer or porter. 'J'hcfe 
indiilgencies are only vices when they are purfued at 
the ex pence of fome virtue, as liberality or charity ; 
in like manner as they are follies, when for them a 
man ruins his fortune, and reduces himfelf to want 
and beggary.. Where tliey entrench upon no virtue, 
\)ut leave ample fubjed whence to provide for friends, 
family, and every proper objed of generofity or com- 
paflion, they are entirely innocent, and have in every 
age been acknowledged fuch by almoft all mqralifis. 
To be entirely occupied with the luxury of the table, 
for inftance, without any relifli for the pleafures of 
'' Vnt.l. am- 
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ambition, ftudy, or converfation, is a mark of flupi- 
dity, and is incompatible, with any vigour of temper 
or genius. To confine one’s cxpcnce entirely to fitch 
a gratification, without regard to friends or family, __ 
is an indication of a heart defiitute of humanity or 
benevolence; but if a man referve time fufficiem fof 
all laudable purfuits, and money fufficient i'or all 
nerous purpofes, he is free from every lhadow of blame 
or reproach. 

Since luxury may be confidered either as inrtocent 
or blameabie, one may be furprifed at thoft prepof- 
terous opinions which have been,entertained concern- 
ing it; while men of libertine principles beftovv 
praifes even on vicious, luxury, and reprefent it as 
highly advantageous to fociety; and on the other 
hand, men of fevere morals blame even the moft in- 
nocent luxury, and reprefent it as the fource of all 
the corruptions, diforders, and faflions, incident to 
civil government. We ftiall here endeavour to corredh 
both thefe extremes, by proving, firjl, that the age-; 
of refinement are both the happieft and molt virtuous : 
Jecondly, that wherever luxury ceafes to be innocent , 
it alfo ceafes to be beneficial; and when carried 'a 
^degree too far, is a quality pernicious, though per- 
haps not the moft pernicious, to political fociety. 

To prove the firft point, we need but confider the 
effedtsof refinement both on private and on pihUc life. 
Human happinefs, according to the moft received 
notions’, feems to confift in three ingredients, ac- 
tion, pleafure, and indolence; And though thefe in - 
gredients ought to be mixed in different proportions, 
according to the particular difpofition of the perfon ; 
yet no one ingredient can be entirely wanting, with^ 
out deftroying, in fome meafure, the relilh of the whol e 
compofition. Indolence or repofe, indeed, feems pot 
of itfelf to contribute much to our enjoyment ; but, 
like fleep, Js requifite as an indulgence to the vVeak- 
nefs of human nature, which cannot fuppojrt an un- 
interrupted courfe of l^ulincfs or pleafare. That quick 
' marcu' .. 
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march of the fpirits which takes a man from himfelf, 
and chiefly gives fatisfadion, does in the end exhauft 
tile mind, and requires feme intervals of repofe, which, 
though agreeable for a momeqt, yet, if prolonged, 
^beget a languor and lethargy that deftroy all enjoy- 
meilt. Education, cuftom, and example, have a 
,mighty influence in turning the mind to any of tlicfe 
purfuits ; and it muft be owned, that where they pro- 
mote a rclifli for action and pleafure, they are fo far 
favourable to human happinefs. In times when in- 
• till it ry and the arts ftourilhj men arc kept in perpetual 
occupation, and enjoy, as their reward, the occupation 
itfclf, as well as thofe pleafures which are the fruit 
of their labour. The mind acquires new vigour ; en- 
larges its powers and faculties; and by an afliduity 
in honell induflry, both fatisfies its natural appetites, 
and prevents the growth of unnatural ones; whicli 
coninumly fpring up when nouriflied by cafe and 
idlenel'^i. Banifh thofe arts from focicty,vyou deprive 
men both of adion and of pleafure; and, Icaviitg no- 
thing lint indolence in their place, you even dcllroy 
the relifli of indolence, which never is agreeable but 
when it fucceeds to labour, and I'ecryits the I'pirits, 
exhautted by too much application and fatigue. 

Another advantage of induftry and of relineraents' 
in the mechanical arts is, that they commonly pro- 
duce fome refinements in the liberal ; nor can one be 
carried to perfedion, without being accompanied, in 
fome degree, with the other. The lame age wliich 
produces great philofophers and politicians, renowm- 
ed' generals and poets, ufuolly abounds with ikilful 
weavers and Ihip-carpenters. We cannot reafonably 
Icxpetl that a piece of wooHen cloth w’ill be wrought 
to perfedion in a nation which is ignorant of aftro- 
nqmy, or where ethics are negledcd. The fpirit of 
the age alTeds all the arts; and the .minds of men, , 
being once roufed from their lethargy, and put info 
a' fermentation, turn thcmfelves on all' lidcs, and carry 
iinprovements into every art and fcience. Profound 
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ignorance is totally bani/hed, and men enjoy the* 
privilege of rational creatures, to think as well as to 
acH:, to cultivate the pleallires of the mind as well as 
thofe of the body. 

The moi'c thefe refined arts advance, the morc^ 
fociable men become; Nor is it pollible, that, wlien 
enriched with fcience, and poffelTed of a fund of coif-,' 
verfation, they fliould be contented to remain in foil- 
lude, or live with their fellow-citizens in that diftant 
manner which is peculiar to ignorant and barbarous 
nations. They flock into cities; love to receive and ■ 
communicate knowledge; to fitow their wit or their 
breeding; their tafte in converfation or living, in 
clothes or furniture. Ciiriolity allures the wile; va- 
nity the foolifli ; and pleafure both. Particular clubs 
and focieties are every where formed: Both fexes 
meet in an eafy and fociable manner; and the tem- 
pers of men, as well as their behaviour, refine apace. 
So that, befide the improvements which they receive 
from knowledge and the liberal arts, it is impoflible 
but they mull feci an increafe of fiumanity, 'from 
the very habit of converllng together, and con- 
tributing to each other’s pleafure and entertain- 
Snent. Thus indvjlry, knowledge, and humanity, are 
linked together by ,an indilToluble chain, and are 
found, from experience as well as reafbn, to be jie- 
culiar to the more polilhed, and, what are commonly 
denominated, the more luxurious ages. 

Nor are thefe advantages attended with dif- 
advantages that bear any proportion to them. The 
more men refine upon pleafure, the lefs will they in- 
dulge in excefles of any kind ; becaufe nothing is 
more deftrublive to true pleafure than fuch excefles^ 
One may fafely affirm, that the Tartars areoftenes’ 
guilty of beallly gluttony, when they feaft on their 
dead horfes^ than European courtifirs with all their 
refinements of cookery. And if libertine love, or 
jyen infidelity to the ^arriage-bed, be more frequeht 
ih polite ages, when it is often regarded only as a piece 
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gallantry ; drunkennofs, on the other hand, is 
mucii le s common : A vice more odious, and more 
pernicious both to mind and body. And in this mat- 
ter I would appeal, not only to an Ovid or uPetroni^ 
us, but to a Seneca or a Cato. We know that Cac- 
?>AR,» during Cataline’s cojnpiracy, being necclfita- 
tad to ])ut into Catp’s hands ^.billet-doux, which dif- 
covered an intrigue with Servilia, Cato’s own 
Idler, that flcrn philofopher threw it back to him 
with indignation; and, ip the hhteineis of his wrath, 
gave him tlie appellation of drunkard, as a term more 
opprobrious than that with which he could more 
juftly have reproached him. 

But iiiduftry, knowledge, and humanity, are not 
advantageous in private life alone: They diffufe their 
benejitial inlluence on the public, and render the 
government as great and jlourilhing as they make in- 
dividuals happy and profperous. The cncrcafe and 
coufumption of all the coipmodities, which ferv'e to 
the ornament and pieafure of lil’e, are advantageous 
to foeiety ; bccayfe, at the. fame time that they mul- 
tiply thofe innocent graulications to individuals, they 
aTe a kind oi' Jlarchoufe of labour, which, in the ex- 
igencies of Hate, may be turned to the public fer vice, 
Jn a nation, where there is no demand for fuch fu- 
perlluities, men fink into indolence, loie all enjoy- 
ment of life, and are iifelefs to the jmblic, which, 
cannot maintain or fupport its fleets and armies, lioiu 
tlie hiduftry of fuch llotbful memiiers. 

The bounds of all the European kingdoms arc, 
at prefent, nearly the fame they were two hundred 
years ago; But .vhat a diiTercuce is there in the 
•power and grandeur of thofe kingdoms? Which can 
aferibed to nothing but the cncrcafe of art and 
induflry. When Charles VIll. of France in- 
vatled It aly, he caigicd vviih him about 2o,OQomen: 
Yet this armament fo cxhaufled the ntition, as wc. 
learn from Guicciardin, that for fame years it was 
ilot able to make fo great an 'VjfTort. ' I'he late king 

O ? - 
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of France, in time of war, kept in pay above 
400,000 men*, though, froniMAZARiNii’s death tohis 
own, he was engaged in a courfe of w'^ars that laftM 
near thirty years. * 

This induflry is much promoted by the knowledge^ 
infeparable from ages of art and refinement ; as,* on 
the other hand, this knowledge enables the public ffi, 
make the beft advantage, of the indulhy of its fub- 
jefts. Laws, order, police, difciplinc ; thefe can 
never be carried to any degree of perfection, before 
human reafon has refined itfelf by exercife, and by 
an application to the more vulgar arts, at lead of 
commerce and mamifacdurc. Can we expeCl, that a 
government will be wclLinodelled by a people, who 
know not how to make a fpinning- wheel, or to em- 
ploy a loom to advantage? Not to mention, that all 
ignorant ages are infefted with fuperfiition, w'hich 
throws the government off its bias, and djfturbs men 
in the purfuit of their interefl and happinefs. 

,, Kitowdcdgs in the arts of government naturally be - 
gets mildnefs and moderation, by inftrufling mt'n in 
the advantages of humane naaxims above rigour and 
feverity, which drive fubjedts into rebellion, and make 
the return to fubmifiion imprafticable, by cutting oil 
all hopes of pardon. When the tempers of men are 
foflcncd, as w'cll as their knowledge improved, this 
hunnanity appears ftill more confpicuous, and is the 
chief charadteriftic which difiinguilhes a civilized 
age from times of barbarity and ignorance. Fa<flions 
are then lefs inveterate, revolutions lefs tragical, au- 
thority lefs feveve, and feditions lefs frequent. Even 
foreign wars abate of their cruelty ; and after the 


field of battle, where honour and interefl; fleel men 1 
againft compaffion as well as fear, the combatants^ 


divefl themfelves of the brute, and refume the mam 


, Nor need we fear, that men, by lofing their fero- 
city, will lofe their martial Ipirit, or become lefs un- 
daunted and vigorous in defence of their country ot 
1 . their • 
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their liberty. The arts have no fqch in ener- 
vating either the mind or body. On the contrary, 
iAduflfry, their infeparable attendant, adds new force 
to both. And if anger, which is faid to be the whet- 
Jlone of courage, lofes fomewhat of its afperity, by 
’ poUtencfs and refinement j a fenfe of honour, which 

• a llronger, more conftant, and more governable 

* principle, acquires frelh vigour, by that elevation of 
genius which arifes from knowledge and a good edu- 
cation. Add to this, that courage can neither have 
any duration, nor be of ‘any ufe, when not accom- 
panied witli difeipline and martial (kill, which arc 
;feldom found among a barbarous people. The an- 
cients remarked, that Datames was the only barba- 
rian that ever knew the art of war. And PyRRiius, 
feeing the Romans marflial their army with feme 
art and Ikill, faid with furprife, Tbefe barbariahs have 
nothing, barbarous in their difeipline I It is obfcrvable, 
that, as the old Romans, by applying themfelves 
jblely to war, were almoll the only uncivilized peo- 
ple* that ever .potrefled military difeipline ; fo Jbe 
modern Italians arc, the only civilized people, a- 

• inong Europeans, that ever wanted courage and a 
martial ipirit. Thofe who would aferibe this cfFc- 
minancy of the Italians to their luxury, or polite- 
nefs, or application to the arts, need but coiifider the 
Ij'RENCH and English, whofe bravery is as uncon- 
Aftablc, as their love for the arts, and their alllduity 
int commerce. The Italian hiftorians give us a 
more fatisfadory reafoii for this degeneracy of their 
countrymen. They lliow us how the fword^ was 
dropped at once by all the Italian fovereigns , 
wl.i;'. the. Venetian ariftocracy was jealous ot its^ 
lubjects, tlK Florentine democracy appli^ itfelf 
entirely to commerce ; Rome was governed by 
priefts, and Naples by women. War then became 
the bufinefe of foldiers of fortune, who fpared ofie 

• another, and, to the aftonifhment of the world, could 

■ engage a whole day in whafthey called a battle, and 
; ® ° O A return 
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return at night to their can^jp, without the Icaft 
bloodfhed. 

What has chiefly induced fevere moralifts de- 
claim againft refinement in the arts, is the example 
of ancient Rome, which, joining to its poverty and 
rufticity, virtue and public, fpirit, rofe to fuch a fur- 
prifing height of grandeur and liberty ; but, having 
learned from its conquered provinces the Asiatic 
luxury, fell into every kind of corruption ; whence 
arofe fedition and civil wars, attended at lall with 
the total lofs of liberty. All the Latin clalfics, 
whom we perufe in our infancy, are full of thefc fen- 
timents, and uiuverfally afcribe the ruin of their 
Hate to the arts and riches imported from the Eail : 
Infomuch that Sallust reprefents a talle for paint- 
ing as a vice, no Icfs than lewdnefs and drinking. 
And fo popular were thefe fenrtments, during tlie 
later ages of the republic, that this author abounds 
in praifes of the old rigid Roman virtue, though him- 
felf the moft egregious inftance of modern luxury 
ancl corruption ; fpeaks contemptuoufly of the. GTke- 
ciAN eloquence, though the moll elegant writer in 
the world ; nay, employs prepofterous digrelfions 
and declamations to this purpofe, though a m<;del of 
talle and corredlnefs. 

But it would be eafy to prove, that thefe writers 
millook the caufe of the diforders in the RomaIi 
Hate, and alcribed to luxury and the arts, what r|^ky 
proceeded from an ill-modelled government, anwt'he 
unlimited extent of conquefts. Refinement on tlie 
pleafures and conveniences of life has no natural ten- 
dency to beget venality and corruption. I'he value 
which all men put upon any particular pkafure de- 
pends on comparilbn and experience ; n(jr is a porter 
lefs greedy of money, which he fpends on bacon an4 
^•andy, than a courtier, who ptirchafes champagne 
ortolans. * Riches are valuable at all times, and 
men ; becaufe they always purchafe pleafures, 
'fuch as men are accullomed to, and defire ; Nor can 
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•nny thing vellntin or regulate the love of money, but 
u ienl'e tjf honour and virtue ; which, if it be not 
nearly equal at all times, will lyiturally abound moft 
in a;o-s ol knowledge and refinement. 

Of ail Kuropean kingdoms, Polano fccras the 
Tn(?ll deteflive in the arts of war as v’cll as peace, 
, !ne('lKiih( al as well a,s liberal-; yet it is there that ve- 
nality and corruption do moft prevail. The nobles 
fccin to have pri:rer\cd their crown derive for no 
'>;lu*r pui'pofe, than regularly to fell it to the higheft 
. iiitldcr. This is aiiiioft the only Ipecies of commerce 
•w ith which that people are acquainted. 

'i he liberties of Knciand, fo far from decaying 
fince the improvements in the arts, have never fiour- 
ifheJ fo much us during that period. And though 
corruption nnty feem to encreafe of late years ; this 
j<s chiefly to be aferibed to our eftabliihed liberty, 
when our princes have found the impoflibility of go- 
verning 'W'ithout parliaments, or of terrifying parlia- 
ments by the phantom of prerogative. Not to mgn- 
tio/i, that tiiis'corniption or venality prevails much 
more among the eleiftors than the eledlcd : and 
’ therefore cannot jviftiy be aferibed to any refinements 
in luxury. 

If we confider the matter in a proper light, we 
fliall find, tiiat a progrefs in the arts is rather favour- 
able to liberty, and has a naturd tendency to pre- 
I’ccWf if produce, a free government. In rude 
uribolilhed nations, where the arts are neglefted, all 
labour is beftowed on the cultivation of the ground ; 
aAd the whole fociety is.divided into two clafles, 
proprietors of land, and their vaflals or tenants. The 
\ latter are ncceflarily dependent, and fitted for flavery 
j and fubjeiflioii ; efpecially wdiere they poflefs no 
pichcs, ancr are not valued for their knowledge in 
agriculture; as miift always be the cafe where thp 
arts are negledled. The former naturally cred 
■ themfelves into petty tyrants ; and rauft either fub- 
f. mit to an ahfolute maftcr, for the fake of peace and 
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order; or if they will preferve their independency,*- 
liho the ancient barons, they mult fall into feuds and 
contefts among themfelves, and throw the whole fo- 
ciety into fiich coufuiion, as is perhaps worfe than 
the molt defpotic government. But where luxury 
nourilhes commerce and induftry, the peafants, by a 
proper cultivation of the land, become rich and inde- f 
pendent: while the tradefmen and merchants ac- 
quire a lhare of the property, and draw authority 
and confideration to that middling rank of men, Who 
are the belt and firmeft balis of public liberty. 
Thefe fubmit not to flavery, like the peafants, from 
poverty and meannefs of fpirit; and having no hopcb 
fif tyrannizing over others, like the barons, they are 
not tempted, for the.^ake’of that gratification, tofub- 
mit to the tyranny of their fovereign. They covet 
equal laws, which may fecure their property, and 
pvefeiwe them from monarchical, as well as ariilo- 
cratical tyrqnny. 

The Lower Houfe is the fupport of our popular 
government; and all the world acknowledges, that 
it owed its chief influence and conlidei'ation to the 
encreafe of commerce, which threw fuel) a balance 
of property into the hands of the Commons. How 
inconiiftent then is it to blame fo violently a refinc- 
meiit in the arfi>, and to reprefent it as the bane of 
liberty and public fpirit! J. 

To declaim againft prefent times, and magnif^lV.e 
virtue of remote anceftors, is a propenfity aimolr fc- 
hevent in human nature : And as the fentiments a.’ui 
opinions of civilized ages alone are tranfmitted ro 
pofterity, hence it is that we meet with fo many fe- 
vere judgments pronounced againft luxury, and even 
fcience; and hence it is that at prefenij! we give I'o 
ready an aflent to them. ,But the fallacy is eafd^ 
Ijerceived, by, comparing«^ifferent nations that are 
contemporaries ; where we both judge more impar- 
tially, and can better fet in oppofition thole manners, 

with which we are fulfidicntly acquainted. Treach- , 

■ 
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cry and cruelty, the moft pernicious and mofl odious 
/)!:’ ail vices, Teem peculiar to uncivili/.etl ages; and, 
by the refined Greeks and Romans, were af'cribed 
to all the barbarous nations which lurrou'nded them. 
7'hey might jultly, therefore, have j)relumed, that; 
tifeir ov.'ii ar.ceflors, fo highly celebrated, poflelTed no 
greater virtue, and were as much inferior to their 
pofleiity in lionour and humanity, as in taltc and 
foiencc. An ancient Frank or Saxon may be high- 
ly "cAtoiled ; But 1 believe every man would think 
his life or fortune much lefs fecure in the hands ofa^ 
Moor or 'J'artar, than in thofe of a French or 
Ekgi.isii geiitlcinan, the rank of men the moit civi- 
lized in the mofl civilized nations. 

Wc come now to the fecond pofition which we pro- 
pofed to iliuflrate, to wit, that, as innocent luxury, 
or a refinement in the arts and conveniences of life, is 
advantageous to the public; fo wherever luxury cea- 
fes to be innocent, it alfo ceafes to be beneficial; and 
rvlien carried a degree farther, begins to be a quality 
pernicious, tlrough, perhaps, not the mofl pernicious 
to political fociety. •* 

Let us confider what we call vicious luxury. No 
gratification, however fenfual, can of itfelf be efleem- 
ed vicious. A gratification is only vicious, wdien it 
engrofies all a man’s expence, and leaves no ability 
Vor iuch ads of duty and gcnerofity as are required 
Aj^iis fituation and fortune. Suppofe, that he cor- 
r>'d the vice, and employ part of his expence in the 
education of his children, in the fupport of his friends 
Jnd in relieving the poor ; would any prejudice re- 
fult to fociety? On the contrary, the fame confump- 
tion wouhl arife; and that labour, which, at prefent, 
is employtfi only in producing a flender gratification 
.to one man, would relieve the necelfitous, and be- 
llow fatisfadion on hundreds. The ^fame care atid 
toil that raife a difh of peas at Christmas, would 
give bread to a whole family during fix months. To 
Jay, that without a vicious Uixury, the labour would 
' not 
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not have been employed at all, is only to fay, that ■ 
|.here is fome other defeft in human nature, fuch as 
indolence, felfiflinefs, inattention to others, for which* 
luxury in fome meafure provides a remedy; as one 
poifon may be an antidote to another. But virtue, 
like wholforae food, is better than poifons, howc\\.T 
corredted. • ♦ , 

Suppofe the fame number of men, that are at pre- 
fent in Great ^Britain, vidth the fame foil and cli- 
mate ; I alk. Is it not poffible for them to be happier, 
by the moil perfedt way of life that can be imagined, 
and by the greateft reformation that Omnipotence 
itfelf could work ih tlieir temper and difpofition ? 'J'o 
aflert that they cannot, appears evidently ridiculous. 
As the land is able to maintain more than all its pre- 
fent inhabitants, they could never, in fuch a Utopian 
ftate, feel apy other ills than thofe which arife from 
bodjiy ficknefs : and thefe are not the half of human 
miferies. All other ills fpring from fome vice, either 
in ourfelves or others ; and even many of our difeafes 
proceed from the fame origin. Remove the vices, 
and the ills follow. You muft only take care to re- 
move all the vices. If you remove part, you nniy 
render the matter wotfe. By banifliing vicious lux- 
ury, without curing lloth and an indill'ercnce to o- 
thers, you only diminilh indultry in the hate, and add 
nothing to mens charity or their gcnerofity. Let us,|, 
therefore, rpft contented with afl'erting, that l\vy< 
oppofite vices in a ftate may be more advantageoiip 
than either of them alone; but let us never pronounc^ 
vice in itfelf advantageous. Is it not very inconlifttc 
ent for an author to aflert in one page, that moral 
thftindlions are inventions of politicians for public 
intereft ; and in the pext page maintain, tihat vice is 
advantageous to the public * ? And indeed it feems, 
UfKin any fyftem of morality, little lefs than a cem- * 
tradidlion in tcfms, to talk of a vice, which is in ge- 
peral beneficial to Ibciety. 

' Z * 

♦ Fable of the Bees. 
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I thought this reafoning necellary, in order to give* 
foihe light to a philofophicul quellion, wliich has 
been much difputcd in Rnglanu. I call it a pbUo- 
I'-ipbical quellion, not a political one. For wliatcver 
may be the conlequence of fuch a miracuioits tranf- 
Ibrmation of mankind, as would endow them with 
„ every fpecies of virtue, and ffeetheinfro(|ji^veiylpc- 
ciesufvice; this concerns not the magi (Irate, wl^ 
aims only at poffibilitij^. He cannot cure every vice 
'>y ftibhituting a virtue in its place. Very often he 
can only cure one vice by another ; and in that cate, 
he ought to prefer what is leall pernicious to fociety. 
Luxury, when exceifive, is the Iburcc of many ills ; 
but is in general preferable to floth and idleneL, 
which would commonly fucceed in its place, and are 
more hurtful both to private perfons and to the public. 
When floth reigns, a mean uncultivated way of life 
])revails ainongft individuals, without fociety, without 
enjoyment. And if, the fovereign, in fuch a fitua- 
tion, demands the fervice of his fubjeds, the labour 
of the ftate fuftices only to furnilh the neceflarics’of 
life to the labourers, aiid can attbrd nothing to thole 
' who are employed in the public fervice. 


\ 


ESSAY III. 


Of Money. 

) 

M oney is not, properly fpeaking, one of the 
fubjeds of commerce; but oflly the inftru- 
ment. which men have agreed upon to facilitate the 
exchange of one commodity* for another, it is none 
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of the wheels of trade : It is the oil Which rerideo- 
the motion of the w'heels more fmooth and eafy. It 
w'e conlider any one kmgdom by itfelf, it is evident!, 
that the greater or lefs plenty of money is of no con - 
feqiience ; fince the prices of commodities are always 
proportioned to the plenty of money, and a crown“iit 
Harry time ferved the fame pvirpole as a< 

ngund does at prefent. It is only the public which 
a^ws any advantage from th^reater plenty of mo- 
^y ; and that only in its wars and hegociations With 
foreign ftates. And this is the reafon why all rich 
and trading countries from GartaHge to Great 
Britain and Holland, have employed mercenary 
troo{ 38 , which they hired from their poorer neigh- 
bours. Were they to make ufe of their native fub- 
jedfs, they would find lefs advantage from their fii- 
perior riches, -and from their great plenty of gold 
and lilver; fince the pay of all their fervants mnft 
rife in proportion to the public opulence. Our fmall 
army of 20,000 men is maintained at as great expcnce 
as a French army ttvice as numerous. The Eng- 
lish fleet, during. the late w\ir, required as much 
money to fupport it as all the Roman legions, which 
kept the whole w’orld in fubjedtion, during the time 
of the emperors *. 

The greater number of people, and their greater 
indullry, are ferviceablc in all cafes; at home and 
abroad, in private and in public. But the great /r 
plenty cf money, is A'ery limited in its ufe, and mjiy 
even Sometimes be a lofs to a nation in its commeiiie 
with foreigners. K 

There Jeems to be a happy concurrence of caufes 
in human affairs, which checks the growth of trade 
and riches, and hinders them from beirjc con^fined 
entirely to one people ; as might naturally at firlt be^ 
dreaded from the advantages of an cftabli/lied com- 
merce. Wherb one nation has gotten the flart of 
another in trade, it is very difficult for the latter to 
, ■* 4- . regain , 

* See NOTE £P.j 
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•regain tiie ground it has loft; becaufe of the fuperior 
indullry and • IkiU of the former, and the greater 
ilocks, cf which its merchants are poflefled, and 
which enable them to trade on fo much fmailcr pro- 
fits. But thefe advantages arc compenfated, in I'ome 
m«afures, by the low price of labour in nation 

•which has not an exteiiiive commerce, i||BB|ioes not 
much abound in gold and lilver. Mi® Fudlu res , 
therefore, gradually iliift their places, leaving thofc 
countries and provinces which they have already en- 
riched, and flying to others, whither they arc allured 
by the chcapnefs of provilions and labour; till they 
have enriched thefe alfo, and are again bauillied by 
The fame caules. And, in general, we may obferve, 
that the dearnels of every thing, from plenty of mo- 
ney, is a difadvantage, which attends an ellablithed 
commerce, and lets bounds to it in every country, 
by enabling the poorer Hates to undcrfcl the richer in 
ail foreign markets. 

This has made me entertain a dfiubt concerning 
the benefit of banks and paper-credit, which are fo 
generally efteemed ailvantageous to every nation. 

'Fhat provilions and labour fliould become dear by 
the encreafe of trade and money, is, in many refpedls, 
an inconvenience ; but an itjconvenience that is un- 
avoidable, and the eflfedl of that public wealth and 
^rofperity which are the end of all our willies. It is 
ci^mpenfated by the advantages which we reap from 
tbie ])oirellion of thefe precious metals, and tJie weight 
umich they give the nation in all foreign wars and 
Mgociations: But there appears no rcafon for encrealing 
•^at inconvenience by a counterfeit money, w'hich fo- 
reigners tvill not accept of in any payment, and which 
any great dlforder in the ftate will reduce to nothing. 
There are,^t is true, many people in every rich Hate, 
who havii^ large fums of money, would prefer papc,r 
with gooa fecurity; as being of more*eafy tranlport 
and more fafe cuftody. If the public provide not a 
bank, private bankers will t!?ke advantage of this cir- 
cuit 
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cumUance; as tbe goldfmiths formerly did in L<)N-. 
DON, or as the baiakers do at prCfent in Dublin: 
And therefore it is better, it may be thouj./.t, that a' 
public company fliould enjoy the benefit of that pa- 
per-credit, which always will have place in every 
opulent Mi^dom. But to endeavour artificially Ko 
encreaf^mip a credit, can never be the inlereit of, 
any tra?h|||Pnation ; but mull lay them under difud- 
vantages, by cncrcaling money beyond its natural pro- 
portion to labour and conunodities, and therel)y 
heightening their price to the merchant and maiiu- 
fadlurer. And in this view, it mull be idlowed, tb?t 
no bank could be more advantageous than Inch a one 
as locked uj) all the money it received*, and never 
augmented the circulating'coin, as is ui'ual, by ic-turn- 
ing part of its treafure into connnerce. A jniblic 
bank, by this expedient, rui,tht cut oil’ much ol'tbe 
dealings of private bankers and money -jobbcis ; and 
though the Hate bore the charge of falarics to the di- 
redtors and tellers of this bank (for, according to the 
preceding fuppolition, it would have jio profit from 
its dealings), the national adyniitage, refulting from 
the low price of labour and the dellrudtion of paper- 
credit, would be a fuftieiciit oompenfation. Nut to 
mention, that fo large a fum lying ready at command, 
would be a convenience in times of great juiblic dan- 
ger and diftrefs; and what part of it uas ufed mighj. 
be replaced at leifure, when peace and iranquiiliw 
was reftored to the nation. ( 

But of this fubjedt of paper-credit fliall trdit 
more largely hei'eafter. And 1 fliall liiiifli this etf^!^ 
on money, by propoling and explaining two obfer- 
, vatlons, which may, perhaps, ferve to employ the 
thoughts of our fpeculativc politicians. ji 

It was a Ihrewd obfenation of ANACi^tRsis t the 
Scythian, w’ho had never fecn money i(p his own' 
country, that gold and iilver feeincd to him of no ufe 

to 

* Thi$ is the cafe witff the bank of Amstfrdam. 
f PtVT. ^aoKsdp quh Juij profe£iiu in viriufe fentirt fojfit. 
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io the Greeks, but to allift them in numeration and 
urithmctic. It is indeed evident, that money is no- 
tliing but the rcprelentation of labour and commo- 
dities, and fcrves only as a method of rating or efli- 
mating them. Where coin is in greater plenty, as 
’a greater cpiantity of it is required to reprefent the 
^liinic quantity of goods; it can have no elSkrl, either 
good or bad, taking a nation within itfelf, any more 
than it would make an alteration on a merchant ’s books, 
if, ii/Ilcad of tlie Arabian method of notation, which 
recpiircs few charaders, he fliould make ufe of the 
Roman, which requires a great many. Nay, the 
greater quantity of money, like the Roman charac- 
ters, is rather inconvenient, and requires greater 
trouble both to keep and tranfport it: But rtotvvith- 
ftaedingthis conrluhon, which muft be allow’ed juft, 
it is certain, that, lince the dilcovery of the mines in 
America, induilry has cncreafcd in all the nations 
of Euroi'e, except in the poft’eflbrs of thole mines; 
and this may juftly be aferihed, amongfi other realbn.*, 
to the increafe of gold and lilvei. Accordingly W'e 
find that, in every kingd'fem into which money begins 
to flow in greater abundance than formerly, every 
thing taker, a new face; labour and induilry .gain life; 
the merchant becomes more enterpriiinp-, the manu- 
fadurcr more diligent and Ikiiful; and even the far- 
mer follows his plough with greater alacrity and at- 
tei;?ion. Tliis is not cafily to be accounted for, if we 
con'ider only the influence w'hich a greater abundance 
of tJoin has in the kingdom itfelf, by heightening the 
y>me of commodities, and obliging every one to pay a. 
py^iter number of thefe little yellow or white pieces 
fibr every thing he purchafes ; And as to foreign trade, 
it appears, that great plenty of money is rather dif- 
yadvantageoiW, by railing the price of everyt'kiild of 
labour. / ^ 

To accpmit, then, for this phenomenon, we mull 
ebnfider, that though the high price of commodities 
be a necelTary conlequence of the cncreale of gold 
• '•VoL. 1. R and 
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and filver, yet it follows not immediately upon thdt 
encreafe; but fomc time is required before the money 
circulates through the whole ftate, and makes its ef- 
fect be felt on all ranks of people. At firft, no alte- 
ration is perceived; by degrees the price rifes, firlt • 
of one comodity, then of another; till the whole at ■ 
lafl reach«s a juft proportion with the new quantity 
of fpccie which is in the kingdom. In my opinion, 
it is only in this interval or intermediate iituaticn, 
between the acquifttion of money and rife of prices 
that the cncrcafing quantity of gold and filver is fa 
vourabJe to indurtry. When any quantity of monc 
is imported into a nation, it is not at firft dilperfeu 
into many hands; but is^confined to the cofiers of a 
few perfens, wiio immediately fcck to employ it to 
advantage, litre are a fet of manufadluvers or mer- 
chants, w'e ihall fiippofe, who have received returns 
of gold and filver for goods which they fent to Caoiz, 
They arc thereby enabled to employ more workmen 
than formerly, who never dream of demanding high- 
er wages, but arc glad of employment from fuch good 
paymafters. If workmen bdeome fcarce, the manu- 
fa(fturer gives higher wages, but at firft requires an 
encreafe of labour; and this is willingly fubmitted to 
by the artizan, who can now eat and drink better, 
to compenfate his additional toil and fatigue. He 
carries his money to market, where he finds eviry 
thing at the lame price as formerly, but returns with 
greater quantity and of better kinds, for the ute oi 
his family. The firmer and gardener, findinglthat 
all their commodities are taken off, apply thcmfqivcs 
with alacrity to the raifing more ; and at the faice 
lime can afford to take better and more clothes fronii 
their tradefmen, whofe price is the fame as formerly, 
and their iiiduftry only whetted by lb mhch new gain.V^ 
, It is eafy to trace the money in its pro^refs through 
the whole commonwealth; where we fhail find, that 
it mull firlt quicken the diligence of every individual, 
before it tncicstib the'price of labour. 


And . 
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- • And that the fpecie may encreafe to a confiderable 
pitch, before it have this latter effeft, appears, amongft 
other inflances, from the frequent operations of the 
i’RENcH king on the money, where it was always 
found, that the augmenting of the numerary value 
dit> not produce a proportional rife of the prices, at 
, ?£afl for fome time. In the left year of Louis XIY. 
money was raifed threc-ievenths, but prices augmen- 
ted only one. Corn in France is now fold at the 
fameT price, or for the farqe number of iivres, it was 
in 1683; though fiiver was then at 30 livres the mark, 
and is now at 50*. Not to mention the great aidi- 
t'on of gold and lilvcr v.mich may have come into 
that kingdom hnce the former period. 

From the whole of this reafoning, we may* conclude, 
that it is of no manner of confequcnce, with regard 
to the domeftic happinefs of a ilate, whether money 
be in a greater or lefs quantity. The good policy* of 
the inagdtrate confifts only in keeping jt, ir poiuble, 
ftili encreafing; becaufc, by that means, he kecj,« 
alive* a fpirit of indullry in the nation, and cncreal'cs 
the dock of labour, in w*hich conlilts all real power 
‘ind riches. A nation, whole money decreafes, is 
aclually, at that time, weaker and mere miic.rable 
than another nation which pofl'effes no more money, 
bqjt is on the encreafing hand. This will be eafdy 
accounted for, if weconfider, that the alterations in the 
quantity of money, either on one fide or the other, are 
not immediately attended with proportionable altera- 
tioni in the price of commodities. There is always an 
int^val before matters be adjufted to their new fitua- 
and this interval is as pernicioustoinduftry, when 
^old and fiiver arc diminifiiing, as it is advantageous 
when thefe metals are encreafing. The workman hiis 
■'not the fame employment from the manufatdurer and 
merchant; wiough he pays the fame price Jbr every . 
jfhjpg in tjje market. The farmer cannot difpofe of 
his corn and cattle; though he muft pay the fame rent 

R 2 * to 

• See NOTE [QJ. 
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to his landlord. The poverty, and beggary/ and floth-,- 
which inuft cnfiie, are eafily forefeen. 

II. The Iccond obfcrvation which I pi'opofed to 
make with regard to money, may be explained after 
the follow'ing manner: 7’here are fome kingdoms, 
and many provinces in Europe (and all of them vi^cre 
once ill' the fame condition), where money is fo rcarco, 
that the landlord can get none at all from his tenants ; 
but is obliged to tiike his rent in kind, and either to 
confume it himfelf, or tranfport it to places where he 
may find a market. In thofe countries, the ]>rine( 
can levy few or no taxes but in the fame manner 
And as he w iil reccive fmall benefit from iinpolitions 
fo paid, it is evident tlrat fuch a kingdom has little 
force even' at liomc; and ermnot maintain fleets and 
armies fo the fame extent, as if every part of it abound- 
ed in gold and filvcr. There is lurcly a greater dif- 
prbportion betsveen the force of Germany at prcfenl, 
and what it was three centuries ago*, than there is 
i« its induftry, people, and manufaffures. Tlie Au- 
strian dominions in the empire are in general’ well 
peopled and w^ell cultivated, Smd are of great extent; 
but have not a proportionable weight in the balance 
of Europe; proceeding, as is commonly fuppofed, 
from the fcarcity of money. How do all thefe fafts 
agree tvith that principle of rcafon, that the qiiant^ity 
of gold and filver is in itfelf altogether indifi'ereiit ? 
According' to that principle, wherever a fovercign 
]jas numbers (if fubjects, and thefe have plenty of 
commodities, he fnould of courfc be great and po^mr- 
ful, and they rich and happy, independent o^the 
greater or lelfer abundance of the precious met£s> 
Thefe admit o'.' divifions and fubdivifictos to a great) 
extent ; and where the pieces might become fo fmall 
as to be in danger of being loft, it is eafy to mix the v 
gold or filver wdth a bafer metal, as iV pradlifed in 
fome countries of Europe ; and by tharVR;icans r^ife 

the 

* The Italians gavedK the Emperor Maximilian the nick? 
name of Pocci-»a(ari. None of the enterprifes of that prince . . 
ever fucceeded for want of money. • ‘ 
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■‘the pieces -to a bulk more fenlible and convenient. 
^They Hill ferve the fame purpefes of exchange, what- 
ever their number may be, or whatever colour they 
may be fnppol'ed to have. 

'Fo thefe diliicultics I anfwer, that the effeft here 
fappoled to flow from fcarcity of money, really arii'es 
‘from the manners and cuhoms of the people ; and 
that we miftake, as is too ufual, 'U -collatend efl'eA fox* 
a caufe. I'he contradiclion is only apparent ; but ir 
requires fonie tb«Kight apd rellccdion to diiccjver the 
principles, .by which we c:in reconcile u'ufjti to ex- 
perience. 

Itfeems a -maxim al/nofl. felf evident, that the pri- 
ces of every thing d-epend on the proportioxi belwecu 
commodities and money, and that any conliderable 
xiltcration on cither, has the fame ellecl, .either .of 
heightening or lowering the price. Kncreafe the 
commodities, they become cheaper; cncreafe the 
money, they rife in their value. As, on the other 
hand, a diminution of the former, and tlxat .of .i^xc 
latter, have cOlxtrary t(^dencies. 

It is alfo evident, feat the prices do pot fu nmth 
depend on the abfolute quantity of commodities and 
that of money, which are in a nation, as on that of 
the commodities \yhicli eoHie or may come to market, 
|ind of the mon«y 'which circulates. If the coin be 
locked up in chells, it is the liimc thing \\ ith regard 
to jirioc.s, a.s if it were annihilated; if tliexmmxuodi- 
ties be hoarded in magazines and granaries, a like 
eel tuljows. As the money and commoxlities, in 

J ^fe cafes, never meet, .they cannot affed: each other. 

ere wc, at anytime, to formconjedurcsconcernujg 
the j'sricc of proviflons, the corn, -winch the fiarmej 
mull rej'ervefor feedpndfor the maintenance of himl'tlf 
ant! f.i2TuI}% ought never to enter into the elliination. 
It is onlyyhe overplus, contpared to the demand, tha,t 
.jdeteniiirfes the value. 

To -apply thefe principles, we mufl confider, that, 
in^the tir0 and more uncultjvated ages of any flate, 
ere^frmc.y has confounded her wants with thofe ol na- 

R 3 tijre, 
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ture, men, content with the produce of their own'" 
fxeids, or with thofe rude improvements which they 
thernfelves can work upon them, have little occafion 
for exchange, at leaft for money, which, by agree, 
jnent, is the common meafure of exchange. The 
wool of the farmer’s own flock, fpun in his own fa- 
mily, and wrought by a ncighlsouring weaver, who* ' 
receives his payment in corn or wool, fuffices for fur- 
niture and cloathing. The carpenter, the fmith, the 
mafon, the tailor, are retained by vwages of a like’ na- 
ture ; and the landlord himielf, dwelling in the neigli- 
bourhood, is content to receive his rent in tlie com- 
modities raifed by the farmer. The greater part of 
thefe he confumes at home in ruilic hofpitality ; The 
reft, perhaps, he dilpofes of for money to the neigh- 
bouring town, whence he draws the few materials of 
his expence and luxury. 

But after men begin to refine on all thefe enjoy- 
ments, and live not alv/ays at home, nor are content 
wifh what can be raifed in their neighbourhood, there 
is more exchange and commerce of’ all kinds, and 
more money enters into that exchange. The tradef- , 
men will not be paid in corn; becaufe they want 
fomething move than barley to eat. The farmer goes 
fceyond his own pnrifli for the commodities he pur- 
chafes, and cannot always carry his coanmodities to thg 
merchant who fuppiies him. The landlord lives in 
the capital, or in a foreign country; and demands 
his rent in gold and filver, which can eafily be tranf- 
ported to him. Great undertakers, and manuftfc- 
turers, and merchants, arife in every commodity ; and 
thefe can conveniently deal in nothing but in fpecieN 
And confeqiiently, in this fituation of foeijety, the coin 
enters into many more contrads, and by that means 
is much more employed than in the former. 

, The ncceff^ry eff’edl is, that, provided \he money 
encreafe not in the nation, every thing muiHiepom&. 
muoh choalpcr in times of induftry and refinement, 
than in rude, uncultivated ages. It is the proportion .■ 
■ betw,een 
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tween the circulating money and the commodities 
in the market, which determines the prices. Goods 
that are confumed at home, or exchanged with other 
goods in the neighbourhood, never come to market ; 
they affedi; not in the Icaft the current fpccie ; with 
regard to it they are as if totally annihilated ; an4 
*confequently this method of ufing them links the 
proportion on the fide of the commodities, and en- 
creafes the prices. But after money enters into all 
contradls and fales, and. is every where the meafure 
of exchange, the fame national cadi has a much 
greater talk to perform ; all commodities are then 
in the market; the fphere of circulation is enlarged j 
it is the fame cafe, as if that individual fum were to 
ferve a larger kingdom; and therefore, the propor- 
tion being here leflbned on the fide of the money, 
every thing rauft become cheaper, and the prices 
gradually fall. 

By the mofl exadl computations, that have been 
formed all over Europe, after .making allowance for 
the* alteration ‘in the ryumerary value or the denomi- 
nation, it is found, that the prices of all things have 
only rifen flircc, or, at moft, four times, fince the : 
difeovery of the West Indies. But will any one 
affert, that there is not much more than four times 
t»he coin in Europ 1 , that was in the fifteenth centu- 
ry, and the centuries preceding it? The Spaniards 
and Portuguese from their mines, the English, 
French, and Dutch, by their African trade and 
by their interlopers in the West Indies, bring home 
TiUout fix millions a year, of which not above a third 
‘goes to the East Indies, This fum alone, in ten 
years, wou^d probably double the ancient flock of 
money in Europe. And no other fatisfadlory reafon 
can be gi'/jen, why all prices have not rifen to a much 
more exorbitant height, except that wi^ich is derived 
■irorrui-^ange of cuftoms and manners. Befides that 
more commodities are produced by additional induftry, 
the fame commodities come more to market, after men 
. , I^ 4 depart 
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depart from their ancient fimplicity of manners. A I 
though this increafe has not been equal to that ■ 
many, it has, however, been confidcrablc, and has 
preferved the proportion between coin and com- 
modities nearer the ancient ftaiidard. 

; W ere the quekioj: propofed. Which of thefe i.*' 
tltods of living in the pco2>le, the fimf)le or rtdined,. 
is the ipoil advantageous to the Hate or piibh’e? X 
fhoujd, without much fcruplc, j)reft'r the Litter, in a 
view to politics at leall: and flionid prodiic-’ ilii's as 
an additional rcafon for the ciicouragcincnt of trade 
and manufadlures. 

. While men live in the ancient fimpic raanin r, uud 
fujjply all their neeeiluric&Jfom domellic incluilry or 
from the neighbourhood, the fovercign can levy no 
taxes In money from a confidcrable part of his fub- 
jccls ; and if he will impofe on them any burdens, 
he mall take payment in commodities, with which 
alone they abound-, a method attended with fuch 
great and obvious inconveniences, that they need not 
hefe be infilled on. All tlie money he can pretend 
to raife, mull be from hk. |)riuc'ipal cities, where, 
alone it circulates; and tbefe, it is evident, cannot 
afford hiiq fo much as tiie whole Rate could, did gold 
arid fiiyer circulate througlioul the whole. But be- 
fides this obvious diminution of the revenue, there ig 
another caufe of the poverty of the jniblic in fiich a 
fituation. Not only the fqvere.ign receives lefs mo- 
ney, but the fame money goes not (■> fiu- as in times 
of induftry and general commerce. Every thing is 
dearer, where the gold and filver are fuppofed equal- 
and that becauic fewer commodities come to market^, 
and the whole coin bears a higher proportion to what 
is to be purchafed by it,* whence alone the prices of 
fcvery thing are fixed aiid determined. 

Here then we may learn the faliac}' of tlie remark, 
rtften to be met with in hiftorians, and cveh^n com-^, 
pion converfation, that any particular flatei^'caC 
though fertile, populous^ and well ctilt^vated, merely 

becaufe 
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Mcaufe it wants money. It appears that the want 
^ money can never injure any Hate within itl'elf ; 
For men and commodities arc the real ftrenf*th of 
community. It is the llmpie manner ofiiviqg- 
lich liere hurts the public, by conlining the gold 
d lilver to few hands, and preventing its iinivcrl'al 
'ihiuhon and circulation. On the contrary, induftry 
and refinements of all kinds incorporate it with the 
whole date, however finall its quantity may be; 'I'hey 
liigclt it into every vein fo to fpeak', and make it 
enter into every tranfaedion and contract. No hand 
is entirely empty of 1,. And as the prices of every 
thing fall by that means, the fovcvcign has a double 
jidvantage ; He may draw money by his taxes from 
every part of the date ; and what he receives, goes 
further in every purchafe and payment. 

Wc may inter, from a comparifon of prices, that 
money is not more plentiful in China than it was 
in Europe three centuries ago: But- what iinmenfe 
power is that empire podefled of, if we nva>' judge l,\y 
The civil and military edablilhment maintained by it? 
Polybius* tells us, thi?t provifiops were fo elicap in 
It aly during his time, that in fonie places the. dated 
price for a meal at the inn was a femis u-heaci, little 
more than a farthing! Yet the Roman ])owtr had 
d) en then fubdued tlie whole known world. About, 
a century before that period,, the Cars m.\ginian 
ambadhdor faid, by way of raillery, that no ]ico]dc 
lived mdi-e fociabl^ amongft themfelves than the Ro- 
mans for that, in every entertainment, which, as 
foreign mini^cis, they received, they dill obferved 
,dre fame pl-atc at every tablet* The ablolute quan- 
tity of the precious metals is a matter of great indif- 
ference. There are only two circumftances of any 
importance, namely, their gradual incrcafe, and their 
thorough concotdion and circulation through th§ 
date jamd' the influence of both thofe cii'cumftances 
has llPfe been explained. 


* Lib. ii. cap. 15. 


f pLiN. Ub. xxxiii. cap. IJ, 
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In the following Eltay we lhall fee an inftance 
a like fallacy as that above mentioned ; where a col-' ' 
lateral effedt is taken for a caufe, and where a confe- 
qnence is afcribed to the plenty of money ; though it 
^ really owing to a change in the manners and cui- 
toms of the people. 


ESSAY IV. 

Of Interest. 


N othing is efteemed a more certain fign of the. 

flouriftiing condition of any nation than the 
Ibamefs of intereft : And with reafon ; though I. be- 
lieve the caufe is fomewhatv different from what is 
commonly apprehended. Lownefs of intereft is ge- 
nerally afcribed to plenty of money. But money, 
however plentiful, has no other effed, if fxed, than 
to raife the price of labour. Silver is more common 
than gold, and therefore you receive a greater quan- 
tity cf it for the fame <rommoditie8. But do you pay 
Icis intereft for it? Intereft in Batavia and Jamaica 
is at 10 per cent, in Porvugal at 6; though thefc 
places, as we may learn frqm the pricctf of eveiy 
thing, abound more in gold and lil^dr than either 
London or Amsterdam. / 

Were all the gold in England annihilated at 
once, and one and twenty ftiillings fubftituted in the 
place of every guinea, would money be more plenti- 
ftil or intere^lower? No furely ; We fliould only ufe 
iilver inftcad of gold. Were gold rendered'^com-*' 
mon as filver, and filver.as common as copper; ' wopld 
money be more plentiful or intereft lower? We may 

affurcdly 
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jS^redly give the fame anfwer. Our ftiillings would 
wen be yellow, and our halfpence white; and we 
fliould have no guineas. No other difference would 
• be obferved ; no alteration on commerce, manu- 
ires, navigation, or intereft ; unlefs yre imagine, 
* the colour of the metal is of any confequence. 

' • Now, what is fb vifible in thefe greater variations 
of fcarcity or abundance in the precions metals, mutt 
hold^in all inferior changes. If tlie multiplying of 
gold'and filver fifteen times makes no difference, 
:nuch lefs can the doubling or tripling tliem. All 
augmentation has no other effedl than to height- 
en the price of labour and commodities ; and even 
this variation is little more than that of a name. In 
the progrefs towards thefe changes, the augmentation 
may have fome influence, by exciting induftry ; but 
after the prices are fettled, fuitably to the* new abun- 
dance of gold and filver, it has no manner of in- 
fluence. 

An cfte<5l always holds proportion with its cauft. 
Prices have riftn near fpur times fince the dilcovery 
of the Indies ; and it is probable gold and filver have 
multiplied much more : But intereft has not fallen 
much above half. The rate of intereft, therefore, is 
not derived from the quantity ofth§ precious mends. 

Money having chiefly a fidlitious value, the greater 
or lefs plenty of it is of no confeejuence, if we conli- 
der a nation within itfelf ; and the quantity of fpecie, 
when once fixed, though ever fo large, has no other 
effedi, thaA to oblige every one to tell out a greater 
number fhining bits .of metal, for clothes, 

furniture, o(^quipage, without encreafing any one 
convenience pf life. If a man borrow money to 
build a houfe, he then carries home a greater lo»d ; 
becaufc the ftone, timber, lead, glafs, iJc, with the 
labour of the mafons and carpenters, ar§ reprefented* 
by a jTceater quantity of gold and filver. But as 
thefe metals are confidered chiefly as reprefentations, 
tljefe can no alteration ariie, from ^eir bulk or 
. . quantity. 
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quantity, their weight or colour, either upon thMr 
real value or their intereft. The fame intereft, in 
all cafes, bears the fame proportion to the fum. And 
if you leitt me fo much labour and fo many commo,- 
(lities, by receiving five you always recei\c 

proportional labour and cojnmodities, howevef re- 
prefented, whether by yellow or white coin, whether 
by a pound or an ounce. It is in vain, therefore, to 
look for the caufe of the fall or rife of intereft in the 
greater or lefs quantity of gold and filver, wdilch is 
fixed in any nation. 

High intereft arifes frean three circumftanccs ; A 
great demand for borrowing; little riches to fupply 
that demand; and great profits arifing from com- 
i.ierce; And thefe circuraftarices are a clear proof of 
the fmall advance of commerce and induftry, not of 
the fcarcity of gold and filver. Low intereft, on the 
other hand, proceeds from the three oppofite cir- 
cumftances; A fmall demand for borrowing; great 
riches to fupply that demand, and fmall profits 
ftrifing from commerce. An^ tliefe circumftanccs arc 
all conneded together, and proceed from the encreafe 
of induftry and commerce, not of gold and filver. 
XVc fhall endeavour to prove thefe points; and ftiall 
begin with the ^caufes and the effeds of a great or 
fmall demand for borrowing. 

When a people have emerged ever fo Ettle from a 
favage Hate, and their numbers have encreafed be- 
yond the original multitude, there muft immediately 
arife an inequality of property ; and whik fonie pof- 
fefs large trads of land, others arc ■tsm^iicd within 
narrow limits, and fome are entirely tjiithout any 
landed property. Thofc who poITefs n^ore land than 
the^ can labour, employ thofe who polTefs none, and 
agree to receive a determined part of the proclud. 
•Thus the lapded intereft is immediatly eftablilhed ; 
nor is there any fettled government, however rudc\* 
in which affairs are not on this footing. ^ thefe 
proprietors of land, fome muft prefently difebver 
3 ^hem- 
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jfcherafelves to be of different tempers from others > 
and while one would willingly ftore up the produc e 
of his land for futurity, another delires to confume 
at prefent what fliould fuffice for many years. But 
aa the fpcncling of a fettled revenue is a way of life 
entirely without occupation; men have fo mucli need 
; (.if fomewhat to fix and engage them, that pleafurcs, 
fuch as they are, will be the purfiiit of the greater 
part of the landholders, and the prodigals among 
them will always be more numerous than the mifers. 
In a ftatc, therefore, where there is notlung but a 
landed intereft, as there is little frugality, the bor- 
»-owcrs muft be very numerous, and the rate of inte- 
reft muft hold proportion to it. The difference de- 
pends not on the cjuantity of money, but on the ha- 
bits and manners whicli prevail. By this alone the 
demand for borrowing is encreafed or dirtiinifhed. 
Were money fo plentiful as to make an egg be Ibid 
for lixpcnce; fo long as there are only lancied gen- 
try and peafants in the ftate, the borrowers muft be 
numerous, and intereft high. The rent for the fame 
farm would be hcaviet and more bulky; But the 
fame idlenefs of the landlord, with the higher price 
of commodities, w'ould diflipate it in the fame time, 
and produce the fame neceiiity and demand for bor- 
rowing. * 

Nor is the cafe different with regard to tlK: fec' nd 
circumftance which wepropofedto confidcr, namely, 
the great or little riches to fupply the demand. This 
effeft alfoL depends on the habits and way of living of 
the people, Mt on the quantity of gold and filver. 
In order &have, ■<n any ftate, a greater number of 
lenders, it is not fufllcient nor requifite, that there 
he great abundance of the precious metals. It is 
only requifite, that the property or command of that 
quantity, which is in the ftate, whether great or fmall, 

- fliould be colledcd in particular hands*, fo as to form 
* conftdferablc fums, or compofe a great monied inte- 
reft. This begets a number* of lenders, and flicks the 

rate 
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rate of ufury ; and this, I fhall venture to affirm, de- 
pends not on the quantity of fpecie, but on particular 
manners and cuftoms, which make the fpecie gather 
into feperate fums or mafles of confiderable value. 

For fuppofe, that, by miracle, every man in Great 
Britain fhould have five pounds flipt into his pack- 
et in one night; this would much more than doublg 
the whole money that is aRprefent in the kingdom: 
yet there would not next day, nor for foroe time, be 
jany more lenders, nor any variation in the interefl. 
And were there nothing but landlords and peafant i 
in the ftate, this money, however abundant, could 
never gather into fums ; and would only ferve to en- 
creafe the prices of every thing, without any farther 
confequence. The prodigal landlord dillipates it, 
as faft as he receives it ; and the beggarly peafant has 
no means, nor view, nor ambition, of obtaining above 
a bare livelihood. The overplus of borrowers above 
that of lenders continuing ftiil the fame, there will 
follow no redudion of intereft. That depends upon 
anbther principle ; and muft proceed from an cncpeafe 
of induftry and frugality, of alts and commerce. 

Every thing ufeful to the life of man arifes from 
the ground ; but few things arife in that condition 
which is requifite to render them ufeful. There 
muft, therefore, befide the peafants add the proprie- 
tors of land, be another rank of men, who, receiving 
from the former the rude materials, work them into 
their proper form> and retain part for their own ufe 
and fubftftence. In the infancy of fociety, thefe con- 
trails between the artifans and the pe|^nta and be- 
tween onefpecies of artifans and anotbibi-;^are com- 
monly entered into immediately by the perfbns 
themfelves, who, being neighbours, art eafily ac- 
quainted with each other’s neceflitics, and can lend 
their mutual afiiftance to fupply them. But when 
ifiens induftry* encreafeg, and their views enlarge, it 
is found that the moft remote parts of the ftal^can. 
aftift each other as as the more contiguous, and 

3 
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this intercourfe of good offices may be carried 
on to the greatcft extent and intricacy. Hence the 
origin of merchants ^ one of the moft ufeful races of 
men, who ferve as agents between thofe parts of the 
ftf\te, that are wholly unacquainted, and are ignorant 
cf ^ch other’s neceffitics. Here are in a city fifty 
wopJwnen in filk and linen, and a thoufand cuftomers ; 
and thefe two ranks of men, fo neceflary’to each 
other, can never rightly meet, till one man eret^s a 
fliop,*to tvhich all the workmen and all the cuftomers 
repair. In this province grafs.rifes in abundance: 
The inhabitants abound in cheele, and butter, and 
cattle; but want bread and corn, which in a neigh- 
bouring province are in too great abundance for the 
nfc of the inhabitants. One man difeovers this. He 
brings co’-n from the one province, and returns with 
rattle ; and, fupplying the wants of both, he is, fo 
far, a common benefador. As the people encrcafe 
in numbers and induftry, the difficulty of their in- 
tercourfe encreafes : The bufinefs of the agency or 
merchandize becomes more intricate; and divide!:, 
fubdivides, compounds, ^nd mixes to a greater varie- 
ty. In all thefe tranfadions, it is necelfary and rca- 
fonable, that a conliderable part of the commotlities 
and labour Ihould belong to the merchant, to whom, 
in a great meafure, they are owing. And thefe conr- 
modities he will fometimes preferve in kind, or more 
commonly convert into money, which is tlieir.com- 
mon reprefentation. If gold and lliver have encrea- 
fed in the ftate together wdth the induftry,' it will 
require a ffeat quantity of thefe metals to reprefent 
a great qua^t^y of commodities and labour. If in- 
duftry alone has encreafed, the prices cf every thing 
muft fink, and a fmall quantity of fpecie will ferve as 
a reprefentation. 

There is no craving or demand of the human mind 
more conftant and infatiable than that* for exercifi? 
‘and employment; and this defire Teems the founda- 
. tioa of raoft of our paffions and purfuits. Deprive a 
’ ’ man- 
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man of all bulinefs and fcrious occupation, ho rims- 
refUefs from one amufement to another; and the 
weight and oppreflion which he feels from idleneft, 
is fo great, that he forgets the ruin which mull follow 
him from his immoderate expences. Give fiimv.a 
more harmlefs way of employing his mind or betdy, ' 
he is fatisfied, and feels no longer that infalithl.c^ 
thirft after pleafure. But if the employment you 
give him be lucrative, elpecially if the profit be at- 
tached to every particular exertion of indullry, he 
ha!s gain fo often in his eye, that he acquires, by de- 
grees, a pallion for it, and knows no Inch pleafure 
as that of feeing the daily increafe of his fortune. 
And this is the reafon why trade cncreafes frugality, 
and why, among merchants, there is the fame over- 
plus of mifers above prodigals, as, among the pollef- 
fers of land,- there is the contrary. 

Commerce encreafes indullry, by conveying it 
readily from one member of the Hate to another, and 
allowing none of it to perilh or become ufelels. Jt 
ehcreafes frugality, by giving occupation to nicn> and 
employing them in the arts bf gain; which foon en- 
gage their afi'eftion, and remove all rclilh for plca- 
furc and expence. It is an infallible confequence 
of all induflrious profeflions, to beget frugality, and 
make the love of gain prevail over the love of pica- 
fare. Among lawyers and phyiicians who have any 
praclke, there are many more who live within their 
income, than who exceed it, or even live up to it. 
But lawyers and phyficians beget no indullry; and it 
is. evcTi at the expence of others they acouire their 
riches; fo that they are fure to diminrdj^he pollef- 
lions of fome of their fellow-citizens, as fail as they 
encreafe their own. Merchants, on the contrary, 
‘beget indullry, by ferving as canals to convey it 
through every corner of the Hate : And at the lame 
\ime, by their frugality, they acquire great pow'cv 
over that indullry, and colledl a large property in the ' 
labour and coromoditiee, which they are the chief. 

inftruments 
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«. inftruments in producing. There is no other profef-^ 
fion, therefore,' except merchandize, which can make 
the monied intereft confiderable, or, in other words, 
can encreafe induftry, and, by alfo encrealirig fru- 
gality, give a great demand of that induftry to par- 
ticular members of the fociety. Without commerce, 
;ljirfete mull conlift chiefly of landed gentry, w'hofe 
prodigality and expence make a continual demand 
for borrowing; and of peafants, who have no fumd 
to fupply that demand. ^ The money never gathers 
into large flocks or fums, which can be lent at inte- 
reft. It is difperfed into numberlefs hands, who 
either fquander it in idle Iho# and niagnificence, or 
employ it in the purchafe of the common necelTaries 
of life. Commerce alone alTembles it into confi- 
derable fums ; and this elFecft it has merely from the 
induftry which it begets, and the frugality which it 
infpires, independent of that particular quantity of 
precious metal which may circulate in the Hate. 

Thus an increafe of commerce, by an eceflary confe- 
quence, raifes a great number of lenders, and by that 
means produces lownelS of intereft. We muft now 
conlider how far this encreafe of commerce diminillies 
the profits arifing from that profelfioti, and gives rife 
to the third circumftance requifite to produce lownefs 
of intereft. 

It may be proper to obferve on this head, that low 
intereft and low profits of merchandize, ate two events 
that mutually forward each other, and are both ori- 
ginally derived from that extenfive commerce which 
produces opulent merchants,, and renders the monied 
intereft coi^W^rable. Where merchants poflefs great 
ftocks, whether reprefented by few or many pieces of 
metal, it muft frequently happen, that, when they 
either become tired of bufinefs, or leave heirs unwil- 
ling or unfit to engage in commerce, a great proper-^ 
fion of thefe riches naturally feeks an aftnual and fe- 
(enre Teyenue. The plenty diminifties the price, and 
.makes the lenders accept ofi a low intereft. This 
VoL.I. S con- 
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cgnlidcration obliges many to keep their flock em- 
ployed ill trade, and rather be content with low pro- 
fits, than difpofe of their money at an undervalue. 
On the other hand, when commerce has become ex- 
tenfive, and employs large Hocks, there mull arife 
rivallliips among the merchants, which diminiflirfhe 
profits of trade, at the fame time that they encioafe 
the trade itfelf. The low profits of merchandize in- 
duce the merchants to accept more willingly of a low 
intereft, when they leave off bulinefs, and begin to 
indulge themlelves iujeafe and indolence. It is need- 
iefs, therefore, to inquire which of thefe circumllan- 
ces, to wit, low inter^ or low profits, is the caufe, 
and which the effect. They both arife from an ex- 
tenfive commerce, and niutualiy forward each other. 
No man will accept of low profits, where he can 
have high intereft j and no man will accept of low 
intertfl, where he can have high profits. An exten- 
five commerce, by producing large flocks, diminifliet 
both intereft and profits ; and is always aflilled in its 
diminution of the one by the proportional linking 
of the other. I may add, Hhat, as low profits arife 
from the encreafe of commerce and induftry, the> 
ferve in their turn to its farther encreafe, by render- 
ing the commodities cheaper, encouraging the con- 
fumption, and heightening the induftry. And thus, 
if we confider the whole connexion of caufes and 
effecls, intereft is the barometer of the Hate, and it! 
iownefs is a fign almoft infallible of the flourilhinp 
condition of a people. It proves the encreafe of in- 
duftry, and its prompt circulation through the w'hoh 
ftate, little inferior to a demonftration.'''^nd though 
perhaps, k may not be impoflible but a hidden anc 
a great check to commerce maj have a momentary 
efi'ed of the fame kind, by throwing fo many Hock 
out of trade ; it mull be attended with fuch mifer) 
•and want of •employment in the poor, that, befides ifc 
Ihort duration, it will not be poflible to miftake thi 
one cafe fqr the other.* 

I'hofl 
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. ' Tliofc who have aflertcd, that the plenty of money 

was the caufe of low intcrert, feem to have taken a 
collateral cifeft for a caufe j fince the fame indudry 
which links the intercft, commonly acquires great 
abundance of the precious metals. A variety of fine 
manufactures, with vigilant enterprizing merchants, 
; (Iraw money to a ftcte, if it be any where 

to found in the world. ■ The fame caufe, by mul- 
tiplying the couvenicnccs of life, and cncrealing in- 
duitf v, collcdls great riches into the hands of perlbas, 
wlio are not proprietors of land, and produces by that 
means a lownels of ihtereft; But though both thefe 
clferts, plenty of money and low intereft, naturally 
lii ife from commerce and induftry, they are altogether 
independent of each other. For fuppofe a nation re- 
moved into the Paeijk ocean, without any foreign 
c-ommerce, or any knowledge of navigation ; Ibppdfe, 
(hat tliis nation poficlTes always the fathe llock of 
coin, but is continually- encrcaling in its numbers 
and indulb y : It is evident, that the price of every 
commodity mgift gradually diminifli in that kin^-. 
dom; fince it is the 'proportion between money 
and any fpccies of goods which fixes their inutuiu 
value*, and upon the prefent fuppofition, the conve- 
niences of life become every day more abundant, 
without any alteration in the current fpecie. A lefs 
quantity of money, therefore, among this people, will 
make a rich man, during the times of induftry, than 
would iufticc to that piirpofe in ignonmt and fioth- 
fui af';cs. Lefs money will build a houfe, portion a 
daughter, buy an eftate, fupport a manufaftory, or 
maintain a family and equipage. Thefe are the ufes 
for which men bofrow money j and therefore, the 
greater or lefs quantity of it in a ftate has no influ- 
ence on the intereft : But it is evident, that the great- 
*er or Icfe ftock of labour Mid commodities muft have 
^ great influence ; fince we really and in •ffeil borrow* 
(ihefe*when we take money upon intereft. It is true, 

■ .wbiyi commerce is extended all over the globe, the 
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moll induflrlous nations always abound moft with the 
precious metals; So that low intereft and plenty of 
money are in fadl: almoll infeperable. But ftill it is 
of confequence to know the principle whence any 
phenomenon arifes, and to diftingnifli between a caufe 
and a concomitant efled;. Belides that the fpeciUa- 
tion is curious, it may frequently be of ufe in th«wi- ; 
duil of ^public affairs. At lealf, it mull be ownfjJ* * 
that nothing can be of more ufe than to improve, by 
pradlice, the method of reaibning on thefc fubjeds, 
which of all others ans the moft important; though 
they arc commonly treated in the loofeft and moft 
carelcf? manner. 7 

Another reafon of this popular miftake with regard 
to the caufe of low intereft, feems to be the inftance 
of fomc nations; where, after a fudden acquifition of 
money or of the ptecious metals, by means of foreign 
conqueft, the intereft has fallen, not only among them, 
but in all the neighbouring ftates, as loon as that 
money was difperfed, and had inlinuated itfelf into 
etery corner. Thus, intereft in Spai^ fell near, half 
immediately after the difeovA-y of the West Indies, 
as we are informed by Garcilasso de la Vega: 
And it has been ever fince gradually linking in every 
kingdom of EuROfE. Intereft in Rome, after the 
conqueft of Egypt, fell tfom'b to 4 per cent, as we 
learn from Dion*. 

The caufes of the finking of intereft, upon fuch an 
event, feem different iin the conquering country and 
in the neighbouring ftates; but in neither of them 
can \S'e juftly aferibe that effed merely to the encreafe 
of gold and filver. ■ 

In the conquering country, it is natural to imagine, 
that this new acquifition of money will fall into a few 
hands, and be gathered into large fums, which feek 
a fecure revenue, either by the purchafe of land, or' 
•by intereft; and confequently the fame effed follows^ 
for a littc time, as if there had been a great accefliori'j 


* Lib. iu 
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of induftry and commerce. The encreafe of lenders 
above the borrowers^ finks the intereft ; and fo much 
the fafter, if thofe, who have acquired thofe large 
fums, find no induftry or commerce in the ftate, and 
no method of employing their money but by lend- 
ing^t^at intereft. But after this new mafs of gold 
'£fnd filver has been digefted, and has mrculated 
throiigh the whole ftate, affairs will foorntwturn to 
their former fituation ; while the landlords and new 
money-holders, living idly, fquandcr above their in- 
come; and the former daily contrart debt, and the 
latter encroach on their ttock till its final extihdion. 
The whole money may ffill be in the ftate, and 
make itfelf felt by the encreafe of prices; But not 
being now colledlcd into any large n>aflcs or flocks, 
the difproportion between the borrowers and lenders 
is the lame as formerly, and confequently the high 
intereft returns. 

Accordingly we find, in Rome, that fo early as 
Tiberius’s time, intereft had again mounted to 
per cent, thou^ no accadent had happened to drain 
the empire of money. In Trajan’s time, money lent 
on mortgages in Italy bore per cent\\ on common 
fecurities in Bithynia, I2|. And if intereft in Spain 
has not rifen to its old pitch, this can be aferibed to 
nothing but the continuance of the fame caufe that 
funk it, to wit, the large fortunes continually made 
in the Indies, which come over to Spain from time 
to time, and fupply the demand of the borrpvt crs. 
By this accidental and extraneous caufe, more money 
is to be lent in Spain, that is,' more money is collec- 
ted into large fums, than would otherwile be found 
in a ftate, where there are fo little commerce anc^j, in- 
duftry. 

As to the redudion of intereft, which has follow^ed 
in England, Franck, and other kingdoms of Eu-. 

•,.83 . ' rope, 

* CotuMEttAf lib. ui. cap, 3. 
f Pun II cpift. lib. vii! rp, 18. 
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ROEE, that have no mines, it has been gradual ; and 
has not proceeded from the encreafe of money, conli- 
dered merely in itfelf ; but from that of induftry, vidiidi 
is the natural effed of the former encreafe, in lliut 
interval, before it raifes the price of labour and pro- 
vifions. For to return to the foregoing fuppoliiifVi : , 
if the in^illry of England had rifen asunuch front 
otiicr cames (and that rife might caiily have hii^pm- 
cd, though the flock of money had remained the fanic), 
luuft not all the fame confcquences have followcil 
which we obferve atpfefent? The fame people would, 
in that cafe, be found in the kingdom, the lame com- 
modities, the fame iuduflry, manufafturcs, and com- 
merce; and confequcntly,‘the fame merchants with 
the fame flocks, that is, with the lame command over 
labour and commodities, only reprefented by u Jinalier 
number of white or yellow pieces, which being a cir- 
cumftance of no moment, would only afl’cd the \vag- 
goner, porter, and trunk- malcer. Luxury, therefore, 
nvmufacturcs, arts, induflry, frugality, Ihnirilliing 
equally as at prefent, it is evident, that intercli mull 
alfo have been as low ; fince that is the ncccifary refult 
of all thefe cirrumttances ; fo far as tliey determine 
the profits of commerce, and the proportion between 
the borrower? and lenders- in any 
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is very ufual, in nations ignorant of the nature '\ 
of commerce, to prohibit the exportation of corn- v 
modities, and to preferve among Aemfelveb whattlver-’ 
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they think valuable and ufeful. They do not con» 
llder, that, in this prohibition, they act diredly con- 
trary to their intention; and that the more is expoit- 
ed of any commodity, the more will be railed at 
home, of which they themfelves will always have the 
fi^ft .offer, 

' ” It is well-known to the learned, that the ancient 
laTTS^f Athens rendered the exportation of figs cri- 
minal ; that being fuppofed a fpecies of fruit fo excel- 
lent in Attica, that the Atheni \ns deemed it too 
delicious for the palate of any foreigner. And in this 
ridiculous prohibition they were fo much in carnell;, 
that informers were thence called fyeopbavti among 
them, from two Greek w'ords which lignify and 
difeoverer* . 'Fhere are proofs in many old ads of 
parliament of the fame ignorance in the nature of 
commerce, particularly in the reign of Enw'ARn 111. 
And to this day, in France, the exportation of corn 
is almoll always prohibited; in order, as they fay, to 
prevent famines ; though it is evident, that nothing 
contributes more to the frequent famines which fo 
much diltrefs that fertile country. 

The fame jealous fear, with regard to money, has 
*^alfo prevailed among feveral nations ; and it required 
both reafon and experience to convince any people, 
that thefe prohibitions ferve to no other purpofe than 
to raife the exchange againft them, and produce a 
ilill greater exportation. 

Thefe errors, one may fiiy, are grofs and palpable ; 
But there ftill prevails, even in nations well acquaint- 
ed with commerce, a llro'ng jealouly with regard to 
the balance of trade, and a fear, that all their gold 
and filver may be leaving them. This ftems to me, 
almoft in every cafe, a groundlefs upprehenfion ; and 
I fiiould as foon dread, that all our Iprings and rivers 
fhould be exhaufled, as that money fliould abandop 
a kingdom where .there are people and indultry. 

S 4 Let 

* Plvt. Dt CvricJttaU, 
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I<et us, carefully preferve thefe latter advantages’; 
and we need never be apprehenlive of lofing the 
former. 

It is ealy to obferve, that all calculations concern- 
ing the balance of trade are founded on very uncer- 
tain fails and fuppolitions. The cuftom-hojife bcibk s 
are allowed to be an infufficient ground of reafolnngi • 
nor is the rate of exchange much better, unletrtt e 
confider if with all nations, and know allb the pr(j- 
portions of thefeveral fums remitted; which one'may 
iafely pronounce impoffible, Every man, who has 
ever reafoned on this fubjedl, has always proved his 
theory, , whatever it was, by fads and calculations, 
and by an enumeration of* all the commodities fent 
to all foreign kingdoms. 

The writings of Mr. Gee ftruck the nation with 
an univerfal panic, when they faw it plainly demon- 
ilrated, by a detail of particulars, that the balance 
was againft them for fo confidcrable a fum as muit 
leave them without a fingle Ihilling in five or iix 
years. But, luckily, twenty years have fince clapfed, 
with an <'xpenlive foreign w'ar ; yet it is commonly 
fuppofed, that money is ftili more plentiful among us 
than in any former period. 

Nothing can be more entertaining on this head 
than Dr. Svviix; an author fo quick in difceniing 
the rpillakes and abfurdities of others. He fays, in 
his Short yiow of the State of Ireland, that the 
w’hole cafli of that kingdom formerly amounted but 
to 500,000/. ; that put of tliis the Irish remitted 
every year a neat million to England, and had 
fcarcely any pther fource from which they could 
compenfate themfelves, and little other foreign trade 
t}|jp the importation of French wipes, for which 
paid ready money. The confequence of this 
fituation, which mull be owned to be difadvantage- 
efus, was, thaf, in a courfe of three years, the current 
money of Ireland, from 500,000/. was reduced to 
iefs than two. And at prefent, I fuppofe, in a cou\'fe . 

.of ' 
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of 30 years, it is abfolutely nothing. Yet I know not 
how that opinion, ef the advance of riches in Ire- 
land, which gave the Dodor fo much indignation, 
i'eems ftill to continue, and gain ground with every 
body. 

fn fliort, this apprehenfion of the wrong balance 
• r.r trade, appears of fuch a nature, that it difeovers 
itlthr,- wherever one is out of humour w'ith the mi- 
nillry, or is in low fpirits; and as it can never be 
refuted by a particular detail of all the exports, 
which counterbalance fhe inrports, it may here be 
proper to form a general argument, that may prove 
the impoffibility of this event, as long as we preferve 
our people and our induftry. 

Suppofe four-fifths of all the money in Great 
Britain to be annihilated in one night, and the na- 
tion reduced to the fame condition, with . regard to 
fpecie, as in the reigns of the Harrys and Edward.s, 
what would be the confequence? Muft not the price 
of all labour and commodities fink in proportion, 
and* every thing be fijld as cheap as they were , in 
thole ages? What nation could then difpute with us 
in any foreign market, or pretend to navigate or to 
fell manufadurfes at the fame price, which to us 
would afford fufficient profit? In how little time, 
therefore, muft this bring back the money which 
we had loft, and raife us to the level of all the neigh- 
bouring nations? Where, after we have arrived, we 
immediately lofe the advantage of the cheapnefs of 
labour and commodities; and the farther flowing in 
of money is ftopped by our fulnefs and repletion. 

Again, fuppofe, that allthe money of Great Bri- 
tain were multiplied fivefold in a night, muft not 
the contrary effed follow?- Muft not all labour and 
commodities rife to fuch an exorbitant height, that 
no neighbouring nations could afford to buy from us^; 
while their commodities, on the other hand, became 
conarparatively fo cheap, that, in fpite of all the laws 
. T^Jfich could be formed, they would be run in upon 
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us, an4 our money flow out; till wcfall to a level 
with foreigners, and lofe that great fuperiority of 
riches, which had laid us under fuch difadvantages? 

Now, it is evident, that the fame caufes, which 
would correft thefe exorbitant inequalities, were they 
to happen miraculoully, muft prevent their hajipen- 
ing in the common courfe of nature, and mull for 
ever,, in all neighbouring nations, preferve nrouey 
nearly proportionable to the art and induftry of 
each nation. All water, wherever it communicUtes, 
remains always at a level. Aik naturalilts the rea- 
fon ; they tell you, that, were it to be raifed in any 
one place, the fuperior gravity of that part not be- 
ing balanced Inull deprefs 'it, till it meet a counter- 
poife; and that the fame caufe, which redrefles the 
inequality when it happens, muft for ever prevent 
it, without fome violent external oi)cration*. 

Can one imagine, that it had ever been pollible, 
by any laws, or even by any art or induftry, to have 
kept all the money in Spain, wliich the galleons 
brought from the Indies? 0{ that all commodities 
could be fold in France for a tenth of the price 
which they would yield on the other ftdc of the 
PyRENEES, without finding their w&y thither, and 
draining from that immenfe treafure? What other 
reafon, indeed, is there, why all nations, at prefent, 
gain in their trade with Spain and Foktugal; but 
becaufe it is impoftible to heap up money, more 
than any fluid, beyond its proper level ? The fove- 
rcigns of thefe countries have Ihown, that they 
wanted not inclination to keep their gold and lilver 
to themfelves, had it been in any degree pradli- 
cable. I . 

But 

• There « another canfe, though more linjited in its operation, 
which ciiecks the wrong balance of trade, to every particular nation 
■ to which the kin^lom trades. When we import more goods than 
we export, the excliangc turns againft us, and this becomes a^ew 
encouragement to export ; as much as the charge of carriage ^d 
infurance of the money which becomes due wouhJ amount to. ftjr 
the exchange can never rife but a little higher than that fura. 
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But as any ^ody of water may be raifecl^ above 
the level of the furrounding element, if the former 
has no coinniiinication with the latter-, fo in money, 
if the communication be cut oft’^by any material or 
I-'liyfical impediment (for all laws alone are ineftec- 
_tuiit),^^thcre may, in luch a cafe, be a very great ine- 
•cjuality of money. Thus the immenfe diftance of 
ClmT's., together with the monopolies of our India 
<!ompanies, obllrmding the communication, preferve 
in J:/;ropk the gold and liiver, efpecially the latter, 
in much greater plenty>than they are found in that 
kingdom. But, notwithllanding this great obftruc- 
tiun, the force of the caufes above mentioned is llill 
evident. The Ikill and ingenuity of Turope in ge- 
neral lurpafl’es perhaps that of China, with regard 
to manual arts and manufactures; yet are we never 
able to trade thither without great difaidvantage. 
And were it not for the continual recruits which wc 
rcceuvc fi'om America, money would foon link in 
Europe, and rife in China, till it came nearly to a 
levcf in both places. IVor can any realbnable man 
doubt, but that induftrious nation, were they as near 
us as Poland or Barbary, would drain us of the 
overplus of our fpecic, and draw to themlelves a 
larger lhare of the West Indian treafurcs. We 
need not have recoiirle to a phylical attraction, in 
order to explain the neceflity of this operation. 
There is a moral attrablion, arifing fwmi the interells 
and paliions of men, which is full as potent and in- 
fallible. 

How is the balance kept in the provinces of every 
kingdom among thcmfelvcs, but by the force of this 
principle, which makes it impolfible for money to 
lofe its level, and either to rife or link beyond the 
proportion of the labour and commodities which are 
in each province? Did not long experience, maii^ 
pet^lc eafy on this head, what a fiind*of gloomy re- 
flexions might calculations afford to a melancholy 
• Y/rkshireman, while he f’ompnted and magnified 

the 
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the lulhs drawn to London by taxes, abfentecs, 
cbmmodities, and found on comparifon the oppofite 
articles fo much inferior ? And no doubt, had the 
Heptarchy fubfiftedgjin England, the legiflature of 
each ftate had beeirt continually alarmed by the fear 
of a wrong balance j and as it is probable th^ tjic 
mutual hatred of thefe Hates would have been 
tremely violent on account of their clofe neigldJUTTr- 
hood, they would have loaded and opprefled all com- 
merce, by a jealous and fuperfluous caution. Since 
the Union has removed the barriers between Scot- 
land and England, which of thefe nations gains 
from the other by this free commerce? Or if the 
former kingdom has received any encreale of riches, 
can it reafonably be accoiMited for by any thing but 
the encreafe of its art and induftry? It was a com- 
mon apprehenlion in England, before the Union, as 
we learn from L’Abbe du Bos that Scotland 
would foon drain them of their treafure, were an 
nj^n trade allowed; and on the other fide the Tweed 
a contrary apprchcnfron prevailed: With what ju- 
ftice in both, time has Ihown. 

What happens in fmall portions of mankind, mufl: 
lake place in greater. The provinces of the Roman 
empiic, no doubt, kept their balance wdth each other, 
and with Italy, independent of the legiflature ; as 
much as the feveral counties of Gkeat Britain, or 
the feveral parilhes of each county. And any man 
who travels over Eurofe at tills day, may fee, by the 
prices of commodities, that money, in fpite of the 
abfurd jealoufy of princes and ftates, has brought 
itfelf nearly to a level;, and that the difterence be- 
tween one kingdom and another is not greater in this 
refpeft, than it is often betw'eeh different provinces 
of the fame kingdom. Men naturally flock to capi- 
tal cities, fea-ports, and navigable rivers. There we 
find more men, more induftry, more commodities, 
and confequently more money; but ftill the -laVer 

‘ ditferen^V. , 

* iw interets d’’ Ancleterre mal-int(ndus, '' 
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dffference holds proportion with the former, ^nd the 
level is preferved*. 

Our jealoufy and our hatred of France are with- 
out bounds : and the former fentiment, at leaft, mult 
be acknowledged reafonable and well grounded. 
Thgfe palfions have occalioned innumerable barriers 
obftrudtions upon commerce, where we are ac- 
eufcipf being commonly the aggreflbrs. But what 
have we gained by the bargain ? W e loll the French 
marl{x;t for our woollen manufa( 5 turcs, and transferred 
the commerce of wine to Spain and Portugai., 
where we buy worfe liquor at a higher price. There 
are few Englishmen who would not think their 
country abfolutely ruined, were French wines 
fold in England fo cheap and in fuch abundance 
as to fupplant, in fome meafure, all ale and home- 
brewed liquors: But would wc lay,alide prejudice, 
it would not be difficult to prove, that nothing could 
be more innocent, perhaps advantageous. Each new 
acre of vineyard planted in France, in order to fup- 
ply England y^idi wine, would make it requilite for 
the French to take thd produce of an English acre, 
fqwn ill wheat or barley, in order to fubfift them- 
felves ; and it is evident, that we Ihould thereby get 
command of the better commodity. 

There are many edidts of the French king, pro- 
hibiting the planting of new vineyards, and order- 
ing all thofe which are lately planted to.be grubbed 
up ; So fenlible are they, in that country, of the fu- 
perior value of corn above every other product. 

Marefchal Vauban complains often, and with 
rcafon, of the abfurd duties which load the entry of 
thofe wines of Languedoc, Cuienne, and other 
fouthern provinces, that are imported into Britan ny 
and Normandy. He entertained no doubt but 
' thefe latter provinces could preferve their balance, 
notwithftanding the open commerce .which he re- 
commends. And it is evident, that a few leagues 

more 
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more navigation to England would make no differ- 
ence; or if it did, that it muft opei-ate alike on the 
commodities of both kingdoms. 

There is indeed one expedient by which it is pnf- 
lible to fink, and another by which we may raii'c, 
money beyond its natural level in any kingdom; but 
thefe cafes, when examined, will be found to reffive 
into our general theory, and to bring additioij;iJ ;.j- 
thority to it. 

1 fcarcely know any method of finking mont y bc- 
low’^ its level, but thefe inftitutions of banks, funds, 
and paper-credit, w'hich are fo much praftifed in this 
kingdom. Thefe render paper equivalent to money, 
circulate it throughout the 'whole date, make it fuji- 
ply the place of gold and filver, raife proptyt ion ably 
tlie price of labour and commodifies, and by that 
means either banifii a great part of thole precious 
metals, or prevent their farther encreafe. \\niat can 
be more fiiort-lighted than our rcafonings on this 
head? We fancy, becaufe an individual would be 
nfiich richer, were his ftock of money doubled, that 
the fame good efFeft would* follow w'cre the money 
of every one encreafed; not confidering that this 
would raife as mucli the price of every commodity, 
and reduce every man in time to the fame condition 
as before. It is only in our public negociations and 
tranfiitdions with foreigners, that a greater ftock of 
money is advantageous; and as our paper is there 
abfolutely iiifignificant, we feel, by its means, all 
the ill efietfts anling from a great abundance of mo- 
ney, w ithout reaping any of the advantages*. 

Suppofe that there are i% millions of paper which 
circulate in the kingdom as money (for we. are not 
to imagine that all our enormous funds are employ- 
ed 

• We obferveil in liflay III. that money, when encreafing, 
gtres eacooragcRvrnt to ioduftry, during the interval between the 
encreafe of money and rife of the price*. ._A good efieft o.^jhia 
nature may follow too from paper-credit ; but it is dangefoi\ to 
precipitate matteis, at the rifi?of lofing all by the failing of 'st . 
•credit, a» muft happen upon any violent Ihock in public atfalri. 
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ed in that fhape), and fuppofe the real cafli of the 
kingdom to be i8 millions; Here is a date which is 
found by experience to be able to hold a dock of 30 
millions. I fay, if it be able to hold it, it mud of 
neccllity have acquired it in gold and lilver, had we 
not,obllru( 5 led the entrance of thefc metals by this 
mew invention of paper. Whence would it have cu- 
quir^ that fum? From all the kingdoms of the world. 
But why? Becaufe, if you remove thefe 12 millions, 
money in this date is below its level, compared with 
our neighbours; and we mud immediately draw from 
all of them, till we be full and faterate, fo to fpeak, 
and can hold no more. By our prefent politics w c 
are are as careful to duff jthe nation with this fine 
commodky of bank-bills and chequer-notes, as if we 
w^ere afraid of being overburthened with the preci- 
ous metals. 

It is not to be doubted, but the great plenty of 
bullion in France, is in a great meafure owing to the 
want of paper-credit. The French have no banks: 
Merehantsbills^onottherecirculate as with us; Ufufy 
or lending on intered Is not direftly permitted; fo 
that many have large fums in their coders; Great 
quantities of plate are ufed in private houfes; and 
all the churches are full of it. By this means, pru- 
vidons and labour dill remain cheaper among them, 
than in nations that are not half fo rich in gold and 
lilver. I'he advantages of this lituation, in point of 
trade as well as in great public emergencies, are too 
evident to be difputed. 

The fame fadtion a few years ago prevailed in Ge- 
noa, which dill has place in England and Holland, 
of ufing fervices of CHT''A-ware indead of plate ; but 
the fenate, forfeeinr- .^e confequence, prohibited the 
ufe of that brittle commodity beyond a certain ex 
tent ; while the ufe of lilver-plate was left unlimited. 
And^ I fuppofe, in their late diftrefles, <hey felt th^ 
goo^effeft of this ordinance. Our tax on plate is, 
pejl^aps, in this view, fomewhat impolitic. 

^ Before 
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Before the introduftion of paper-money into pur 
colonies, they had gold and lilver fufficient for their 
circulation. Since the- introdudlion of that commo- 
dity, thcleaft ipconveijiency that has followed is the 
total banifliment of the precious metals. And after 
the abolition of paper, can it be doubted but money 
will return, while thefe colonies poflefs manufafluves 
and commodities, the only thing valuable in 
mercc, and for whofe fake alone all men delire 
money ? 

What pity LveuRaus did not think of paper-cre- 
dit, when he wanted to banifti gold and lilver from 
Sparta! It would have ferved his purpofe better 
than the lumps of iron he made ufe of as money ; and 
would alfo have prevented more effedlually all com- 
merce with ftrangers, as being of fo much lefs real 
and intriijfic value. 

It mull, however, be confefled, that, as all thefe 
queftions of trade and money are extremely compli- 
cated, there are certain lights in which this fubjeff 
niay be placed, fo as to reprefent the advantages of 
paper-credit and banks to b6 fuperior to their difad- 
vantages. That they banilh fpecie and bullion from 
a Hate is undoubtedly true; and whoever looks no 
farther than this circumftance does well to condemn 
them; but fpecie and bullion are not of fo great 
conl'equence as not to admit of a compenfation, and 
even an overbalance, from the encreafe ofindullry 
and of credit, which may be promoted by the right 
ufe of paper-inoney. It is well known of what ad- 
vmtage it is to a merchant to be able to difeount his 
bills upon occafion ; and every thing that facilitates 
this fpccies of traffic is favourable to the general 
commerce of a ftate. But private bankers are enabled 
to give fuch credit by the credit they receive from 
the depofiting of money in their iliops; and the bank V 
‘of Enolanb in the fame manner, from the liberty 
it has to iffue its notes in all payments. There^* was 
an invention of tiiis l<Jind, which was fallen \pon' 

I fispac 
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forac years agobythebanksofEoiNBUH-GH ^ and which, 
as it is one of the moft ingenious ideas that has been 
cxcciited in commerce, has alfo been thought advan- 
tageous to Scotland. It is -there called a Bank- 
Crkdit; and is of this nature. A man goes to the 
bank, and finds furety to the amount, we fliall fup- 
pefe, of a thoufand pounds. This money, or any 
.. of it, he has the liberty of drawing out when- 
ever he pleafes, and he pays only the ordinary inte- 
reft foV it while it is in his hands. He may, when he 
pleafes, repay any fum, .fo fmall as twenty pounds, 
and the intereft is difeounted from the very day of 
the repayment. The advantages refulting from this 
contrivance are manifold.* As a man may find 
furety nearly to the amount of his fubftance, and his 
bank-credit is equivalent to ready money, a mer- 
chant' does hereby in a manner coin his hopfes, his 
houfehold-furniture, the goods in his warehoufe, the 
foreign debts due to him, his lliips at fea ; and can, 
upon occafion, employ them in all payments^ as i^ 
they 'Rrere the current njoney of the country. If a 
man borrow a thoufand pounds from a private hand, 
befides that it is not always to be found when re- 
quired, he pays intereft for it, whether he be ufing it 
or not: His bank-credft Cofts him nothing except 
during the very moment in which it is of fervice to 
him : And this circumftancc is of equal advantage 
as if he had borrowed money at much lower intereft. 
Merchants, likewife,. from this invention, acquire a 
great facility in fupporting each other’s credit, which 
is a confiderable fecurity againft bankruptcies. A 
man, when his own, bank-credit is exhaufted^ goes 
to any of his neighbours who is not in the fame con- 
dition, and he gets the moneys which he replaces at 
bis convenience. 

After this practice had taken plate during feme 
years at Edinburgh, feveral companies of merchants 
at Gl'^oow carried the matter farther. They aflb- 
ci.atdd themfelves into different banks, and iffued 
T I. T notes 
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notes fo low as ten (hillings, which they ufed in all 
payments for goods, manufeftures, tradelmen’s la- 
bour of all kinds ; and thefe notes, from the eftablifli- 
ed credit of the companies, pafled as money in all 
payments throughout the countxy. By this means a 
(lock of five thoufand pounds was able to peiiform 
Ahe fame operations as if it were fix or feven ; Und 
merchants were thereby enabled to trade to a greater 
extent, and to require Ief$ profit in all their tranlac- 
tions. But whatever other advantages refuk from 
t hel'e inventions, it muft (till be allowed that, befides 
giving too great facility to credit, which is danger- 
ous, they banifli the precious metals; and nothing 
can be a more evident proof of it, than a comparifon 
of the pall and prelent condition of Scojland in 
that particular. It was found, upon the recoinage 
made after the Union, that there was near a million 
of Ipecie in that country: But notwithftanding the 
great exicrcafe of rkhes, commerce, and manufactures 
of ail kinds, it is thought that, even where there is 
ho extraordinary drain made by En;gland, the cur- 
rent fpecie will not no-w amount to a third of that 
fum. 

But as our projects of paper-credit are almolt the. 
only expedient by whkh we can fink money below 
its level ; fo, in ray opinion, the only expedient by 
which w'e can raife money above it, is a pradlice 
which we Ihould aU exclaim againft. as deftrutlive, 
namely, the gathering of large fums into a public 
treafure, locking them up, and abfolotely preventing 
their circulation. The fluid, not eonununicating 
with the neighbouring element, may, by fuch an 
artifice, be railed to what height we pleafe. To 
prove this, we need only return to our firll fuppoli- 
tion, of annihilating the half or any part of ourcalh; 
where we found, that the immediate confequence or 
• fuch an event would be the attradion of an .equal 
fum from all the neighbemring kingdoms. does 

\here. 
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there feem to be any neceflary bounds fet by the na- 
ture of things to this pradice of hoarding. A fmall, 
:ity,*like Geneva, continuing this policy for ages, 
might ingrofs nine-tenths of the money in Europe- 
riiere feems, indeed, in the nature of man, an in- 
irincible obftacle to tiiat immenfe growth of riches. 
A weak ftate, with an enormous treafure, will foon 
become a prey to fome of its poorer, but more power- 
ful, neighbours- A great ftate Would diifipate its 
wealth in dangerous and ill-concerted projeds j and 
probably deftroy, with it, what*is much more valua- 
ble, the induftry, morals, and numbers of its people, 
riie fluid, in this cafe, raifed to too great a height, 
burfts and deftroys the veflel that contains it; and 
mixing itfelf with the furrounding element, fooa 
falls to its pro^r level. 

So little are we commonly acquainted with this 
principle, that though all hiftorians agree in relating 
Liniformly fo recent an event, as the immenfe trea- 
furc amafled by Harry VII. (which they make 
mount to 2,700,000 pounds), we rather rejed their 
concurring teftimony, tfian admit of a fad which 
igrees fo ill with our inveterate prejudices. It is 
indeed probable, that this fum might be three- fourths 
of all the money in England. But where is the 
iifficulty in conceiving, that fuch a fum might be 
imafled in twenty years, by a cunning, rapacious, 
frugal, and almoft abfolute monarch? Nor is it pro- 
bable, that the diminution of circulating money was 
;ver fenfibly felt by the people, or ever did them 
iny prejudice. The finking of the prices of all com- 
modities would immediately replace it, by giving 
England the advantage in its commerce with the 
neighbouring kingdoms. 

Have we not an inftance, in the fmall republic of 
Athens with its allies, who, in about fifty years, 
betw^n the Median and Peloponnesian wars, a- * 
mafifclt a fum not much inferior to that of Harry VII ? 

T 2 . lot 
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For all the Greek -hiftorians * and orators f agre 
|l;iat the Athenians colle^ed in the citadel mo. 
than 1 0,000 talents, which they afterwards diflipat 
to their own min, in ralh and imprudent enterprif 
But when this money was fet a running, and began 
to communicate with the furrounding fluid; what 
Tiyas the confequence ? Did it remain in tjie ftate ? Np.. 
jFor we find, by the memorable cenfus mentioned -by 
Demosthenes,! and Polybius §, that in about fifty 
years afterwards, the whole value of the republic, 
comprehendioglands, houfes.coramodities, flaves, and 
moncy^ was lets than 6000 talents. 

What an ambitious, high-fpirited people was this, 
to colledl and lceq> in their treafury, with a view to 
conquelts, a.fum, which it was every day in the 
power of the citizens, by a Angle vote, to dillribute 
atpong themfelves, and which would have gone near 
to triple the riches of every individual! For we mufl. 
obferve, that the numbers and private riches of the 
Athenians are faid, by ancient writers, to have been 
ho greater at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, than at the beginning of the Macedonian. 

Money was little more plentiful in Greece during 
the age of Philip and Perseus, than in England 
during that of Harry VII. ; Yet thefe two monarchs 
in thirty years j| collected from the fmall kingdom of 
Macedon, a larger treafure than that of the English 
monarch. Paulus .^milius brought to Rome about 
i,700,ooo,pounds fterling^ : Pliny fays 2,400,000 **. 
And that was. but a part of the Macedonian treafure. 
The reft was diflipated by the refittance and flight of 
Perseus ff 

We may learn from Stanian, that tlie canton of 
Berne had 300,000 pounds lent at intereft, and had 
above fix times as much in their ti*eafury. Here then 

is 
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is a fum hoarded of i,8co,ooo pounds Sterling, which 
is at leaft quadniple what Ihould naturally circulate 
in llich a petty ftate ; and yet no one, who travels in 
the Pais de Vaux, or any part of that canton, ob- 
fcrves any want of money more than could be fup- 
pofcd in a country of that extent, foil, and lituation. 
On the contrasy, there are fcarcc any inland provinces 
in the continent of France or Germanv, where the 
inhabitants are at this time fo opulent, though that 
( anton has vaftly encrcafed its treafure fince 1714, 
the time when Stanian wrote his judicious account 
of Switzerland 

The account given by ApPiANt of the treafure of 
the Ptolemies, is fo prodigious, that one caimot ad- 
mit of it; -and fo much the lefs, becaufe the hidorian 
fays, tiuit the other fucceflbrs of Alexander were 
alib frugal, and had many of them treafures not much 
inferior. For this faving humour of the neighbour- 
ing princes muft ncceflarily have checked the fru- 
gality of the Egyptian monarchs, according to the^ 
foregoing theory.* The fum he mentions is 740,600 
talents, or 191,166,666 pounds 13 Ihil. and 4 pence, 
according to Dr. Arbuthnot’s computation. And 
yet Appian fays, that he extracted his account from 
the public records; and he was himfelf a native of 
Alexandria. 

From thefc principles we may learn what judge- 
ment we ought to form of thofe numberlefs bars, ob- 
ftrudlions, and impofts, which all nations of Europe, 
and none more than England, have put upon trade;, 
from an exorbitant defire of amafiing money, which 
never will heap up beyond its level, while it circu- 
lates : or from an ill-grounded apprehenfion of lofing 
their fpecie, which never will fink below it. Could 
iny thing fcatter our riches, it would be fuch impo- 

T 3 litic , 

* Tlfte poverty which SrAtriAN fpeaks of, in only toliefeen in the 
Tioft mounijainous cantons* where there is no commodity to bring 
nonef^. And even there the people asc not poorer than in the 
Ho’cefi’ of Salt5»u«.gh on the one band, or Satot on the other 
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litic contrivances. But this general, ill effedl, how- 
ever, rcfults from them, that they deprive neighbour- 
ing nations of that free communication and exchange 
which’ the Author of the world has intended, by gi- 
ving them foils, climates, and geniufes, fo difi’ereut 
from each other. * 

Our modem politics embrace the only methoa of 
banifliing money, the ufing of paper-credit ; they Ve- 
jedt the only method of amafling it, the practice of 
hoarding; and they adopt a hundred contrivances 
which ferve to no pdrpofe but to check 
rob ourfclves and our neighbours of ^nimon be- 
nefits of art and nature. 

All taxes, however, upon foreign commodities, are 
not to be regarded as prejudicial or ufelefs; but thofc 
only which are founded on the jealouiy above-men- 
tioned. A tax on German linen encourages home 
raanufrdlures, and thereby multiplies our people and 
induftry. A tax on brandy encreafes the fale of rum, 
and i'upports our fouthern colonies. And as it is ne- 
’ceflary that impofts ftiould be levied for the fupport of 
government, it may be thought more convenient to 
lay them on foreign commodities, which can ealily 
be Intercepted at the port, and fubjeded to the im- 
pofl. We ought, however, always to remember the 
maxim of Dr. Swift, That, in the arithmetic of the 
cuftoms, two and two make not four, but often make 
only one. It can fcarcely be doubted, but if the 
duties on wine were lowered to a third, they would 
yield much more to the government than at prefent ; 
Our people might thereby afford to drink commonly 
a better and more wholefome liquor; and no preju- 
dice would enfue to the balance of trade, of wMch 
we are fo jealous. The manufadure of ale- beyond 
the agriculture is but inconfiderable, and gives pin- 
ployiacnt to few hands. The tranfport cC wine and ■ 
corn ’^^111 not be much inferior. ' y 
But" are there not frequent inffances, you'wiB fay, 
fiff ftates and kingdonts which were formerly riemand 
’ opdW, _ 
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opulent, and are now poor and beggarly ? Has not the 
money left them, with which they formerly aljound* 
ed? ‘I anfwer, If they lofe their trade, iiidultry, and 
people, they cannot expedt to keep their gold and lil- 
ver: for thefe precious metals will hold proportion to 
the former advantages. When Lisbon and A mster- 
got the-EAST-iNDiA trade from Venice, and 
GtNOA, they alfo got the profits and money which 
arofc from it. Where the feat of government is traul- 
ferred, where expenfive armies are maintained tit a 
diftance, M'here great funds are*poflcflcd by foreign* 
ers; there naturally follows from thefe caufes a di- 
minution of the fjiecie. But thefe, we may obferve. 
are violent and forcible uicthods of carrying away 
money, and are in time commonly attended with the 
tranfport of people and indullry; Jiut where thefe 
remain, and the drain is not continued, the money 
aJvi ays finds its way back again, by a hundred canals, 
of which we have no notion or fufpicion. What im- 
menfe treafures have been fpent, by fo many nations, 
in FfANPERS, iince the, revolution, in the courfe of 
three long wars? More money perhaps thsui the halt 
of what is at prefcnt in Europe; But what has now 
become of it? Is it in tiie narrow compafs of tht; 
Austrian provinces? No, furely: It is mult of it 
rcturnexl to the feveral countries w hence it c-ame, and 
has followed that art and induftry, by which at fiiii 
it was acquired. For above a thoufand year:;, the 
money of Europe has been flowing to Rome, by an 
open and fenfible current; but it has been emptied 
by many lecret and infenfibie canals ; And the W'ant 
of induftry and commerce- renders at prefent the pu- 
pal dominions the poorefl territory in all Italy. 

In fliort, a government has great reafon to preferve 
w'ith care its peojile and its manufactures. Its mo- 
ney, it may fately trull to the courfe of huniad affairs, 
W'itftout fear or jealoul'y. Or if it ever give attention* 
to rli^is. latter circumftance, it ought only to be fo far 
■ .4S»it affecls the former. • 
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Of the Jealousy of Trade. 


H aving endeavouretl to remove one fpe^'ies of 
ill-founded jealo\ify, which is fo prevalent a- 
mong commercial nations, it may not be amils to 
mention another, which feems eijually groundlefs. 
Nothing is more ufual among ftates which have made 
fome advances in commerce, than to look on the pro- 
grefs of their neighbours with a fufpicious eye, to 
confider all trading ftates as Jrheir rivals, and to fup- 
pole that it is impofliblc for any of them to flourifh, 
but at their cxpence. In oppofition to this narrow 
aird malignant opinion, I ■will venture to affert, that 
the encreafe of riches and commerce in any one na- 
tion, inftead of hurting, commonly promotes the riches 
and commerce of all its neighbours ; and that a ftaie 
can icarcely carry its trade and induftry very far, 
wher^ all the furrounding ftates are buried in igno- 
rance, fioth, and barbarifm. 

It is obvious, that the domcftic induftry of a peo- 
ple cannot be hurt by the greateft profperity of their 
neighbours; and as this branch oif commerce is un- 
doubtedly the moft important in any extenfive king- 
dom, we are fo far removed from all reafon of jea- 
louly. ftut I go farther, and ohferve, that where an 
open commuhication is preferved among natior^, it 
is impoflihle but the domeftic induftry of every 6ne 
muft rf-'five an encreafe from the iroprovements.ef . 

the 
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Ae others. Compare the fituatjon of Great Britaim 
at'prefent with what it was tWfo centuries ago. All 
the* arts both of agriculture and manufa£lures were 
then extremely rude and impcrfetll. Every improve- 
ment, which we have lince made, has aril’en from 
our imitation of foreigners; and we ought fo far to 
//•lleem it hi\ppy, that they had previoufly ma(|e ad- 
vances ill arts and ingenuity. But this iiitcrcourfe is 
Hill upheld to our great advantage: notwithflanding 
the -advanced ftate of our maiiufaclures, we daily a- 
dopt, in every art, the inventions and improvements 
of our neighbours. The commodity is iirft imported 
from abroad, to our great difeontept, while we ima- 
gine that it drains us of our money: Afterwards, the 
art itfelf is gradually imported, to our viable advan- 
tage : yet we continue itill to repine, that our neigh- 
bours Ihoitld poflefs any art, indullry, and invention ; 
Ibrgetting that, had they not firll inllrucffed us, w'c 
fliould have been at prefent barbarians ; and did they 
not ftill continue theic inftrublious, the arts muft fall 
into* a ftate of Janguor, and lolb that emulation aftd 
novelty which contribute fo much to thei^. advance- 
ment. 

The cncreafe of domcftic induflry lays the founda- 
tion of foreign commerce. Where a great number 
of commodities are railed and perfedlcd for the home- 
market, there will always be found fomc which can 
be exported with advantage. But if our neighbours 
have no art or cultivation, they cannot take them; 
becaufe they virill have nothing to give in exchange. 
In this refped, ftates are in the fame condition as in- 
dividuals. A lingle man can fcarcely be induftrious, 
where all his fellow-citizens arc idle. The riches of 
the feveral members of a community contribute to en- 
creafe my riches, whatever profeflion I may follow. 
They confume the produce of my induftry, and afford 
mc^the produce of theirs in return, • • 

needs any ftate entertain apprehenfions, that 
their neighbours will imptpve to fuch a degree in 

every 
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every art and manufacture, as to have no demand 
from them. Nature, by giving a diverfity of geniufes, 
climates, and foils, to different nations, has fecured 
their mutual intercourfe and commerce, as long as 
they all remain induftrious and civilized. Nay, the 
more the arts encreafe in any ftate, the more will 'be 
its demands from its induftrious neighbours. The 
inhabitants, having become opulent and fkiifui, dc- 
lire to have every commodity in the utmoft perfection ; 
and as they have plenty of commotlities to give in 
exchange, they make -large importations from every 
foreign country. The induftry of the nations, from 
whom they import, receives encouragement: Their 
own is alfo encreafed, by the fale of the commodities 
which they give in exchange. 

But what if a nation has any ftaple commodity, 
fuch as the wooUen manufafture is in England.’’ 
Muft not the interfering of our neighbours in that 
inanufaAure be a lofs to us? I anfwer, that when any 
commodity is denominated the ftaple of a kingdom, 
it ‘is fuppofed that this kingdom hasTome peculiar 
and natural advantages for railing the commodity ; 
and if, notwithftanding thefe advantages, they lofe 
fuch a manufaefture, they ought to blame their own 
idlenefs, or bad government, not the induftry of their 
neighbours. It ought alfo to be conlidered, tliat by 
the encreafe of induftry among the neighbouring na- 
tions, the confumption of every particular fpecies of 
commodity is alfo encreafed*, and though foreign 
manufedtures interfere with them in the market, the 
demand for their produdl may ftill continue, or even 
encreafe; and Ihould it diminilh, ought the confe- 
quence to be efteemed fo fatal ? If the fpirit of indu- 
Itry be preferved, it may ealily be diverted from one 
branch to another; and the manufadlures of wool, for 
inftance, be employed in linen, iilk, iron, or any 
other commodities, for which there appears to a 
demand. We need not apprehend, that ail the 'ob- 
jedls of iaduftry will ba exhaufted, or that our ma.- 

nufadturers, 
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n^dlurers, while they remain on an equal footing 
with thofe of our neighbouv:s, will be in danger of 
wanting employment. The emulation among rival 
nations fervcs rather to keep induftry alive in all of 
them ; and any people is happier whopoffefs a variety 
of manufadtures, than if they enjoyed one lingle great 
• manufacluse, in which they are all cmjiloyed. Their 
‘lituation is Icfs precarious; and they will feel lefs 
ienlibly thofe revolutions and uncertainties, to which 
every particular branch of commerce will always be 
expofcd. 

The only commercial ftate that ought to dread 
tlie improvements and induilry of their neighbours, 
is fuch a one as the Dutch, who, enjoying no extent 
of land, nor polTeffing any number of native commo- 
dities, flouriili only by their being the brokers, and 
fadlors, and carriers, of others. Such a people may 
naturally apprehend, that as foon as the neighbouring 
dates come to know and purfue their intereft, they 
will take into their own hands tlie management of 
their affairs, and deprjve their brokers of that profit 
which they formerly reaped from it. But thougli this 
confequence may naturally he dreaded, it is very long 
before it takes place; and by art and induilry it may 
be warded off for many generations, if not wholly 
eluded. The advantage of fuperior flocks and cor- 
refpondence is fo great, that it is not ealily overcome ; 
and as all the tranfadlions encreai'e by the encrcal'e of 
induftry in the neighbouring dates, even a people 
whofe commerce Hands on this precarious balls, may 
at firft reap a confiderable profit from the flourifhing 
condition of their neighbours. The Dutch, having 
mortgaged all their revenues, make not fuch a figure 
in political tranfadlions as formerly ; but their com- 
merce is furely equal to what it was in the middle of 
the laft century, when they were reckoned among 
the great powers of Europe. • 

‘ Were our narrow and malignant politics to meet 
•with fuccefs, we lliould reduce all our neighbouring 

3 nations 
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nation$ to the fame ftate of floth and ignorance that 
prevails in Morocco and the coall of Barbary; Biu 
what would be the confequence ? They could fend 
us no commodities ; They could take none from us ; 
Our domed ic commerce itfelf would languifh for 
want of emulation, example, and inftru<aion; ami 
we oufelves fliould foon fall into the fame abjet'f con- 
dition to which we had reduced them. I Audi there- 
fore venture to acknowledge, that, not only as a man, 
but as a British fubje<fl, I pray for the flouriftiing 
commerce of GERMAiey, Spain, Italy, and even 
France itfelf. I am at Icaft certain, that Great 
Britain, and all thofe nations, would flourifli more, 
did their fovereigns and minifters adopt fiich enlar - 
ged and benevolent fentiments towards each other. 


ESSAY. VII: 

Of the Balance of Power. 


I T is a queftion, whether the idea of the balance of 
power be owing entirely to modem policy, or 
whether the pl ra/e only has been invented in thefe 
latter ages. It is certain that Xenophen*, in his 
iniiitution of Gyrus, reprefents tlie combination of 
the Asiatic powers to have arifen from a jealoufy of 
the encreafing force of the Medes and Persians ; 
and though that elegant compolition Biould be fup- 
pofed altogether a romance, this fentiment, aferibed 
by* the author,to the jeaftern princes, is at leaft 
" proof of, the prevailing notion pf ancient times. 

In all the politics of G.reece, the anxiety, with 

regard' 
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regard to the balance of power, is apparent, and iii 
eypfefsly pointed out to us, even by the ancient hif- 
torians. Thucybides* reprefents the league, which 
was formed againft Athens, and which produ- 
ced the Peloponnesian war, as entirely owing to 
this principle. And after the decline ofArHfcNS, 
\Vhcn the Thebans and Lacedemonians difputed 
Vor fovereignty, we find, thatthe Athenians (as well 
as many other republics) alw'ays threw themfelves into 
the • lighter fcale, and endeavoured to preferve the 
balance. They fupported Thebes againft Sparta, 
till the great vidory gained by Epaminondas at 
Leuctra; after which they immediately' went over 
to the conquered, from generolity, as they pretend- 
ed, but in reality from their jealoufy of the con- 
querors f. 

Whoever tvill read Demosthenes’s oration for 
the Megalopolitans, may fee the utmoft refine- 
ments on this principle, that ever entered into the 
head of a Venetian or English fpeculift. And 
upon the firft rife of the Macedonian power, this 
orator immediately dfleovered the danger, founded 
the alarm throughout all Greece, and at laft ali’em- 
bled that confederacy under the banners of Athens, 
which fought the great and decifive battle of Gh.5e- 

RONEA, 

It is true, the Grecian wars are regarded by hif- 
torians as wars of emulation rather than of j^litics; 
and each ftate feems to have had tnore in view the 
honour of leading the reft, than any well-grounded 
hopes of authority and dominion. If we confider, 
indeed, the fmftll number of inhabitants in any one 
republic, compared to the whole, the great difficulty 
of forming fieges in thofe times, and the extraordi- 
nary bravery and difeipline of every freeman among 
th^ noble people J we fhall conclude, that the ba- 
lai\ce of potver vras, of itlelf, fufficienlly fecured Ih 

GRt:EC£, 


• Lib. i.. 

^ Hitt. Gkxc. lib. vi. Si yii 
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Greece, and needed not to have been guarded with 
that caution which may be requifite in other kgos*). 
But whether we afcribe the fhifting of fides in all the 
Grecian republics to jealous emulation or cautious 
politics, the effedts were alike, and every prevailing 
power was' fure to meet with a confederacy ugainft 
it, and that often compofed of its former friencls and 
allies. 

The fame principle, call it envy or prudence, 
which produced the OJiracifmoS Athens, axi^Peta- 
lifm of Syracuse, and expelled every citizen whofe 
fame or power overtopped the reft ; the fame prin- 
ciple, I fay, naturally difcovered itfelf in foreign po- 
litics, and foon raifed enemies to the leading ftate, 
however moderate in the exercife of its authority. 

The Persian monarch was really in his force a 
petty prince compared to the Grecian republics; 
and therefore it behoved him, from views of fafety 
more than from emulation, to intereft himfelf in their 
quarrels, and to fupport the weaker fide in every 
cchiteft. This was the advice given by Alcibiades 
to TiasAPHERNEs**^, and itprdlonged, near a century, 
the date of the Persian empire; till the ncgledl of 
it for a moment, after the firft appearance of the af- 
piring genius of Philip, brought that lofty and frail 
edifice to the ground, with a rapidity of which there 
are few inftanccs in the hiftory of mankind. 

The fucceflbrs of Alexander ihowed great jea- 
loufy of the balaiH^e of power ; a jealoufy founded on 
true politics uikI prudence, and which preferved 
diftindl for feveral ages the partition made after the 
death of that fiunoas conqueror. The fortune and 
ambition of ANTioONUSf threatened them anew 
with a univerfal monarchy; but their combination, 
and their vidlory at Ipsos faved them. And in ^ub- 
fequent times, we find, that as the Eastern prii^ces 
oonfidered tl^ Greeks and Macedonians as the ' 
(»ily*'real military force with whom they had any 

intercourf^, 
t Diob. Sic.' lib. xx. 


• Thvcyb. lib. vili. 
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intercourfe, they Jcept always a watchful eye ovef 
thraiT part of the world. The Ptoiemiks, in parti- 
cular, fupported firft Aratus and the Acheaks, and 
then Cleomenes king of Sparta, from no other 
view than as a counterbalance to the Macedonia^ 
ni»narchs. For this is the account which Polybius 
..gives of the^ Egyptian politics*. 

. The reafon, why it is fuppofed that the ancients 
were entirely ignorant of the balance of power, feents 
to be drawn from the Roman hiftory more than the 
Grecian ; and as the tranfai^ions of the former are 
generally more familiar to us, we have thence form- 
ed ail our conclufions. It mud be owned, that the 
Romans never met with .any fuch general combina- 
tion or confederacy againft them, as might naturally 
have been expedled from their rapid conquefts and 
declared ambition •, but were allowed peaceably to 
fubdue their neigh^urs, one after another, till they 
extended their dominion over the whole known 
world. Not to mention the fabulous hillory of tbeir 
ITA4.1C wars;, there was, upon Hannibal’s inta- 
lion of the Roman dale, a remarkable crilis, which 
ought to have called up the attention of all civiliLed 
nations. It appeared afterwards (nor was it difficult 
to be obferved at the time) f that this was a conted 
for univerfal empire; yet no prince or date feems to 
have been in the lead alarmed about the event or 


ilfue of the quarrel. Philip of M^cEimN remain- 
ed neuter till he faw the vidories of Hannibal ; 
and then mod imprudently formed an alliance with 
the conqueror, upon terms dill more imprudent. 
He dipvdated, that he was to ^d the Carthagi- 
nian date in their conqued of Italy; after which 
they engaged to fend over forces into Greece, to 


affid him in fubduing the Grecian commmon- 
weflthsj. 

( • The 

* Lib. ii. cap. 51. \ 

f ItVas obferved by fome, as appears by tbe f pe cch of Agesi- 
tfAus oFNaupactum, in the genA-al congrefsof Grsecs./ See 
PoLYB. lib. V. cap. 104 f 

Titi LiviI| lib. xxlix. cap. 33. 
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" The Rhqbhak and Ackaean republics are much 
celebrated by airciertt hiftbriansforthevwifdont ’aTid 
found policy ; yet both of them alHfted the Rom ans 
in their wars againft Puilie and Antiochus. And 
;igrhat may be efteexned ftill a ftronger proof, that 
&s maxim was not generally known in thofe ages ; 
no ancient author has remarked the imprudence ftf 
thefe meafures, nor has even blamed that abfurd 
treaty above-mentioned, made by Philip with the 
Carthaginians. Princes and llatefmen, in all 
ages, may, before-hand, be blinded in their reafon- 
ingswith regard to events j but it is fomewhat ex- 
traordinary, that hiftorians, afterwards, ftiould not 
form a founder judgment of them. ' 

, Massinissa, AttalUs, Prusias, in gratifying 
their private pafflons, were, all of them, the inftru- 
mehtSofthe Roman greatnefs; and never feem to 
have fulpeded, that Aey were forging their own 
chains, while they advanced the conquefts of their 
ally. A Ample treaty and agreement between Mas- 
sikissA and the Carthaoinians, fo much requi- 
red by mutual intereft, barred the Romans from all 
entrance into Africa, and preferved liberty to man- 
kind. 

The only prin^je we meet with in the Roman 
hiflory, whd feems to have underftood the balance 
of power, is Hiero kipg of Syracuse. I'hough the 
ally of Rome, he fent affiftance to the Carthagini- 
ans during the ,wa 3 l: df the adxiliaries j “ Efteeming 
it requifite/’ PolybiUs*', “ both in order to 
** retain hjls dothinlons ill SicitT, and to preferve 
^ the RoMAN frlendlbip,'' that Carthage fliould 
be fafh ; left by its fall the remainining power 
** lliould be able, without contrail ot oppolition, to 
execute every purpofe mid hbderta&ng. And 
he aded with grejs.t wifdom and prudetfce; 
thatis never, on any account, to be overlook(^d ; 
ought fuch a force ever to be thrown intp one 
' — .1- « hand, 

* Lib, 1. cnp. 83* 
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hyjci, as to incapacitate the neighbouring ftutes 
“ defending their rights againll it.” Here is 

tHe^'nim of modern politics pointed out in exprefe 
terms. 

. In fliort, the maxiin of preferring the balance of 
po\fcr is founded fo much on common fenfe and ob- 
^*ibus rcafoniiig, that it is impoflible it could alto- 
gether have elcaped antiquity, where we iind, in 
other particulars, fo many marks of deep penetra- 
tion 5 nd difeernment. If it was not fo generally 
known and acknowledged as'iat prefent, it had, at 
leaft, an influence on all the wifer and more expe- 
rienced princes and politicians. And indeed, even 
at prefent, however generally known and acknow- 
ledged among fpcculativc reafoners, it has not, in 
pradice, an authority much more extenfive among 
tliofe who govern the world. 

After the fall of the Roman empire, the form of 
government, eftabliflied by the northern conquerors, 
incajiacitated them, -in a great meafure, for farth^ 
conquefls, and long maintained each ftate in its pro- 
per boundaries. But when vaffalage and the feudal 
militia w'ere abolifhed, mankind were anew alanned 
by the danger of univerfal monarchy, from the uni- 
on of fo many kingdoms and principalities in the 
perfon of the Emperor Charges. But the power of 
the houfe of Austria, founded on extenfive but di- 
vided dominions, and their riches derived chiefly 
from mines* of gold and filver, were more likely to 
decay, of themlelves, from internal defefts, than to 
overthrow all the bulwark^ raifed againll them, la 
lefs than a century, the force of that violent and 
haughty race was lhattcred, their opulence diifipated, 
their fplendor eclipfed. A new powe^ fucceeded, 
mere formidable to the liberties of Europe, poffeffing 
all the advantages of the former, and labouring un-. 
der iTone of its defefls, except a fliare of that f^rit 
o^blgotry and perfecution, with which the houf^)f 
.. VoL. I. U • 
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Austria was fo long, and Hill is fo much, ir^tu- 
ated. 

In the general wars maintained againll this a‘j 
bitious power,. Great Britain has ftood foremofl 
and flie ftill maintains her ftation. Befide her ad - 
vantages of riches and fituation, her people are aip- 
matcd with fuch a national f]iirit, and are fo fully' 
fenlible of the blellings of their government, that \vc 
may hope their vigour never will languilh in fo nc- 
eelTary and fo juft a caufe. On the contrary, if \vc 
may judge by the palf, their pallionate ardour feem 
rather to require fome moderation ; and they have 
oftener erred from a lat^able excefs than from a 
blamable deficiency. ^ 

In the Jit^ place, we feem to have been more pof- 
fefled with the ancient Greek, fpirit of jealous emu- 
lation, than actuated by the prudent view s of mo- 
dern politics. Our wars with France have been 
begun with juffice, and eveny perhaps, from necefli- 
ty ; but have always been too far pufhed from pbfti- 
nacy and paffion. The' feme peace, which was 
' afterwards made at Ryswick m 1697, w'as offered 
fo yearly as the year ninety-two that concluded at 
Utrecht in 1712 might have been finiflied on as 
good conditions at Gertruytenberg in the year 
eight; and we might have given at Frankfort, in 
1743, the fame terms which we were glad to ac- 
cepts at Aix-la-Chapelle inthe year |brty-eight. 
Here then w^e fee, that above half of our wars with 
France, and all our public debts,, are owing more 
to our own imprudent vehemence, than to the am- 
bition of our neighbours. 

In the fecond place, we are fo declared in our 
oppofition to French power, and fo alert in defence 
of our allies, that they alwityi reckon upon ou^forcc 
•^as upon thqir own; and expCdling to carry war 
at expepce, refufe til rcafonable terms of accom- 
3tty^ation.-»^raienf ful^eSldi, tanquam fans; 

3 f.y All the wom know's, that tke fadious vote 

‘ of 
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ttf Hbiife bf Commons, in the beginning of the 
la A parliamen,t, with the prolfefled humour of the 
nation, made the Queen of Hungary inflexible in 
her terms, arid prevented that agreement with Prus- 
siA, which would immediately have reftored the 
general tranquillity of Europe. 

In the tliird place, we* are fuch true Combatant•^, 
that, when once engaged, we loie all concern for 
ourfelves and our pofterity, and c^fider only^ how 
we*may heft annoy the enemy. To mortgage our 
revenues at fo deep a rate, ill wars, where we were 
only accellaries, was furely the moft fatal delufion 
that a nation, which had ai» preterifion to politics 
and prudence, has ever ydt oeeii guilty of. That 
remedy of funding, if it be a remedy, and not rather 
a poifon, ought, in all reafon, to be relerved to the 
laft extremity; and no evil, but the greateft and 
moft urgent, ftiould ever induce us to embrace fo 
dangerous an expedient. 

Thefe exceffes, to which We have been carried, 
are'prejudiciai ; and niay, perhaps, in tirae< become 
ftill more prejudicial another way, by begetting, as 
is ufiial, the oppofite extreme, and rendering us to- 
tally carelefs and fupine with regard to the fate of 
Europe. The Atheniajis, from the moft buft- 
ling, intriguingj warlike people of Greece, finding 
their error in thruliing thfcmielves into every quar- 
rel, abandoned all attentioa to foreign affairs; and 
in no conteft ever took part on either fide, except by 
their flatteries and complaifitnce to the vidor/ 

Enormous mbnarchies are, probably, deftru<ftive 
to human natufe ; in their progrefs, in their conti* 
nuance*, and even in their dowp&l, which never 


can be very diftapl.frt^ their eftablifhment. The 
milftaty genius^ monarchy, 

focii leaves the capital, and the centre pf 

* Ua • .fuch 

* If the RoMAifi empire wa» of advantiigt^ it coyjdlonlf pmceed 
this, that mankind were genefaUy ifi a ,vcr7 difordcrl^Ainci'* 

rilj^ed condition, befote iti cftabliflimcto. 
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fuch a government ; while the wars are carried ois 
at a great diftance, and intereft fo fmali a part r »“• 
Hate. The ancient nobility, whofe affcdions i 
them to their fovereign, live all at court ; and ji. 
will accept of military employments, which wouiu 
earry them to remote and barbarous frontiers, where 
they are diftant both from their pleafures and theii . 
fortune. The arms of the ftate muft, tlierefore, be 
entrufted to mercenary Hangers, without zeal, with- 
out attachment* without honour ready on eveiy 
occafion to turn them- againft the prince, and join 
each dcfpcrate malcontent, who offers pay and plan.* 
der. This is the nee^^ry progrefs of human affairs ; 
Thus human nature Whacks itfclf in its airy eleva- 
tion: Thus ambition- blindly labours for the dc- 
llrudlion of the conqueror, of his family, and of 
every thing, near and dear to him. The Bourbons, 
trufting to the fupport of their brave, faithful, and 
affeftioliate nobility, would pufli their advantage, 
without referve or limitation. Thefe, while fired 
with glory and emulation, can bear the fatigues arid 
dangers of war; but never would fubmit to languilh 
in the garrifons of Hunoary or Lithuania, forgot 
at court, and faprificed to the intrigues of every mi- 
nion or miftrefs who approaches the prince. The 
troops are filled withCRAVAXEs and Tartars, Hus- 
sars and Cossacs; intermingled, perhaps, with a 
few foldiers of fortune from the better provinces : 
And the melancholy fate of the Roman emperors, 
from the fame caufe, is renewed over and over again, 
till ihe final diffolution.of the monarchy. 
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ESSAY VIII. 

Of T A X E s. 


T here is a prevailing maxim among fomc rcay 
foners, that every new tax creates a 7iew ah'dity 
in the fubjeSl to bear it, and that each'cncreafe of pub- 
lic buraens encreafes proportionably the indujlry of the 
people. This maxim is of fuch a nature as is moil 
likely to be abul'cd ; and, is fo much the more dan- 
gerous, as its truth cannot be altogether denied: but 
it muft be owned, w'faen kept within certain bounds, 
to have fomc foundation in reafon and experience, 
When a taxT is laid ivpon commodities, which are 
ronfumed by the common people, the neceflary gon- 
fequence may feem to be, cither that the poor mull 
retrench fomething from their w^; of living, or raife 
their wages, fo as to make the *urdcn of the tax 
fall entirely upon the rich. But theie is a third 
confequcncc, which often follows upon taxes, name- 
ly, that the poor encreafe their indullry, pcrl'orm 
more work, and live as well as befeue, without de- 
manding more for their labour. Where taxes are 
moderate, are laid on gradually, and affed not the 
neceflaries of life, this coniequence naturally follows; 
and it is certain, that fuch difficulties often ferve to 
excite the indullry of a people, and render them 
mor‘: opulent and labwious, than others rvho enjoy 
thejf greatell advantages. For we may obferve, as# 
parallel inftance, that the moll commercial nations 
have not always poflefled the greatell extent of f«tile 
•jqjjd; but, on the contrary, Ihat they haife lahoored 

U 3 
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under many natural difadvantages. Tyre, Athens, 
Carthage, Rdodes, Genoa, Venice, Holla ' 
are ftrong examples to this purpofc. And in 
hillory, we find only three inftances of large anu 
fertile countries, which have poffelTed much trade; 
the Netherlands, England and France. Tnc 
two former feem to have been allured by the advan'-' 
tages of thejr maritime lituaiion, and "the neccflity 
they lay under of frequenting foreign ports, in order 
to procure what their own climate refufed them. 
And as to France, trade has come late into that 
kingdom, and fepms to have been the efFed of re- 
fledion and obfervation in an ingehious and eni"'’*- 
prifing people, tvho remarked the riches acq- 
1‘uch of the neighbpuiing nations as cuhiva 
gation and commerce. 

The places mentioned by Cicero*, as poflefled 
of the greateft commerce in his time, are Alexan- 
dria, CoLCHUs, Tyre, Sidon, Andros, Cyprus, 
F^mphy^ia, Lycia, Rhodes, Chios, Byzantium, 
Lesbos, Smjrna, Miletum, Coos. * All thefe,’ ex- 
cept Alexandria, were either fmall iflands or nar- 
row territories. And that city owed its trade enr 
tirely to the of its fituation. 

Bince therefor *liime natural neceffities or difad- 
vantages map be thought favourable to indullry, 
why iiiay not artificial burdens have the fame effedl? 
Sir William Temple f, we may obferve, aferibes 
the indullry of the Dutch entirely tonecelfity, pro- 
ceeding from their natural difadvantages; and il- 
jullrates liis doAVine. by a ftriking cbmparifon with 
Ireland; “ where,” fays he, “ by the largenefe 

and plenty of the foil, and fcarcity of people, all 
** thin^ neceflitry to life are fo cheap, that an in- 
“ duftrious man, by two days labour, may Wain 
V enough fo feed him the reft of the week. Which 
f' I pake to he a very plain ground of the lazmefs 
. . ' attributed, 

ad AtT. lib. «*. ep. II. 

M^unt of yibe ^Istnerlamds, chap. G. 
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"" attributed to the people. For men natnndly 
prefer eafe laboui% and will not take painy 

if they can live idle ^ though when, by iiecefUty, 
they have been inured to it, they cannot leave it^ 
“ being grown a cultom neceflary to their beaUh, 
“♦•and to their very entertainment. Nor perhaps is 
the change harder, from conftant cafe to labour, 
than from conftant labour to eafe.” After which 
the author ])roceeds to confirm his dodvinc, by enu- 
incititiitg, as above, the places where trade has mofi; 
llouriftied, in ai^cient and modern times ; and which 
arc commonly obferved to be fuch narrow confined 
territories, as beget a neceffity for indullry. 

The beft taxes are fuoh as are levied upon con- 
fumptions, efpecially thoie of luxury ; becaufe fuch 
taxes are leaft felt by the people. They feem in 
fome meafure, voluntary ; iince a man may choofc 
how fur he will ufe the commodity wdiich is taxed : 
They are paid gradually and infcnfibly: they natu*^ 
rally produce Ibbriety and frugality, if judicioufl> 
impbfed; And being confounded with the natiflal 
price of the commodity, they arc fcarccly perceived 
by the confuraer«. Their only difadvantage is, that 
they are expen live in the levying. 

Taxes upon poireliions are l^^ied without ex- 
pence ; but have every other diladvantage. Mofl 
ftates, however, are obliged to have recourfe to 
them, in order to fupply the deficiencies of the 
other. 

But the moft pernicious of all taxes are the ai l>i- 
trary. They are commonly converted, by their 
management, into puniflitnents on induftry; and al- 
fo, by their unavoidable inequality, are more grie- 
vous, than by the •real burden which they impofe. 
ft is furpriling, therefore, to fee them- have place 
anpng any civilized people. 

In general, all poll-taxes, even whei* not arbitrai% 
which they commonly are, may be efteemed dapger- 
«us: Becaufe it is fo ealy fior the fovereign to F-dd a 

U4 \4;.M= 
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little more, and a little more, to the fam demand ';d, 
that thefe taxes are apt to become altogether op] 
live and intolerable. On the other hand, a 
upon commodities checks itfelf; and a prince .11 
fopn find, that an encreafe of the import is no encreaf''. 
of his revenue. It is not eafjr, therefore, for a ]5eople 
to be altogether ruined by fiich taxes. 

Hirtorians inform us, that one of the chief caufes 
of the deftrudion of the Roman ftate, was the al- 
teration which Constantine introduced into the 
finances, by fubftituting ^n unjverfal poll-tax, in 
lieu of almoft all the tithes, cuftoms, and excifes, 
which formerly compofed the i*evenue oft* 

The peoj'.le, in all the provinces, w’cre 
and opprelfcd by th6 publicans, that the' 
to take refuge under th? conquering arms oi . 
barians; whofe dominion, as they had fewer necef- 
lities and lei's art, was found preferable to the refined 
tyranny of the Romans. 

Jt is an opinion, xealourty promoted by feme poli- 
tical writers, that, fince all taxes, as" they pretend, 
fall ultimately upon land, it were better to lay them 
originally there, apd abolifii every duty upon con- 
fumplions. But it is denied, that all taxes fall nlti- 
inatciy upen land. If a duty be laid upon any com- 
modity, confumed by an artifan, he has two obvious 
expedients for paying it ; he may retrench fomevvhut 
of his expence, or he may encreafe his labour. 
Both thefe refources arempreeafy and natural, than 
that of heightening his wages. Wc fee, that, in 
years of fcarcity, the weaver either cenfumes lefs 
or labours more, or employs both thefe expedients 
of frugality and indtiftry, by which he js enabled to 
reach the end. of the year. It js but juft that he 
•rtiould fubjeft hiinfelf to the fame hardfliips, if they 
4efcrve the name, for the fake of the public, wl^ich 
gives him prbte£tion. By what contrivance can he 
raifc^the.price of his labour ? The manufadturfir who 
hfci will not give him more; Neither cun. 
' ' ' ' he i 
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Jte; becaufe the merchant, who exports the cloth, 
ca’iinot raife its price, being linhtccl by the price 
wliich it yields in. ioreign markets. Every man, to 
be hire, is deiirt;us of piifhing off from himfclf the 
burden of any tax. which is inipofcd, and of laying it 
rip%n others: But as every man has the fame inclina- 
''tlou, and is upon the defenfive; no fet of men can 
ne fi:ppc;ied to prevail altogether in thij conteft: and 
why tlie landed gentleman fliould be the viclim of 
the n hole, and Ihould not be able to defend himfelf, 
us n ell as others are, 1 fcannof readily imagine. All 
tradclincn, indeed, would willingly prey upon him, 

' 'tivifle him among them, if they could: But this 
(11 they always Ime, tliough no taxes were 
and the fame methods, by which he guards 
fhe impolition of tradefmen before taxes, will 
lerve »..m afterwards, and make them fliare the bur- 
den with hint. They mull be very heavy taxes, in» 
deed, and very injudicioully levied, which the artizan 
will^not of himfelf be enabled to pay, by fuperior 
indurtry and frugality, without raifing the price of 
his labour. 


I fliall conclude this fubjed with obferving, that 
tve have, with regard to taxes, an inftance of what 
frequently happens in political inllitntions, that the 
coiifcqucnccs of things are diametrically oppolite to 
what we fliould exped on the firft appearance. It is 
regarded as a fundamental maxim of the TirxKiSH 
government, that the Grand Signior, though abfolute 
mailer of the lives apd fortunes of each individual, 
has no authority to impofe a new tax; and every 
Ottoman prince, who has made fuch an attempt, 
either has been obliged to retrad, or has found the 
fatal effeds of his perfeverance. One would imagine, 
that this prejudice or eftabliilied opinion were the 
firmeft barrier in the world againft oppreffion ; yet it 
is certain, that its effed is quite contra^. The em- 
,peror,' having no regular method of encreafing his 
•• revenue, mull allow all the Ifelhaws and ^verijors to 

c^prefg 
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opprefs and abufe the fubjecls ; and.thefe he fqueczes 
after their return from their government. Whereas; if 
he could impofe anew tax, like our European princes, 
his intereft would fo far be united with that of 
people, that he would immediately feel the bad elTccls 
of thefe diforderly levies of money ; and wmuld fkid, 
that a pound, raifed by a general imp^fition, would'’ 
have lefs pernicious effects, than a fluiling taken in 
fo unequal and arbitrary a raauner. 


ESSAY IX. 

Of Public Credit. 


r r appears to have been |he comjnon praclite of 
antiquity, to make provifion, during peace, for 
the neceffities of war, and to hoard up treafures before- 
hand, as the inftriunepts either of conquefl or defence ; 
without trufting to extraordinary impolitions, much 
lefs to borrowing, in times of diforder and confulion. 
Befides the imnienfe fums above mentioned*, which 
were amafled by Athens, and by the Ptolemies, 
and other fucceilbrs of Alexander; we learn from 
PtATof, that the frugal Lacedemonians had alfo 
collefted a great treafure; arfd Arrian | and Plu- 
tarch {[take notice of the riches which Alexander 
5pt poflelEon of on the conqueft of Susa and Ecba- 
TANA, and which were referved, fome of them, from 
the time of Cyrus. If I remember right, the ferip- 
> ture 

' * Eilay V. » f Alcib. i. $ Lib. iii. 

(I Plot, it/ vita At ex^. He makes thefe treafures apiount to 
8 q, 000 takflu, or about 15 millions Sterl. Quintus Cuktius, 
(lib. v.^Bp,^}fByii,thttALE*x4.MPEK found in busA above 50,060' 
talents^ 
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ture alio mentions the treafure of Hezskt ah and the 
jEvt^isH princes; as profane hiftory does that of Phi- 
lip and Perseus, kings of Macedon. The ancient 
republics of Gaul had commonly large fums in rc- 
ferve Every one knows the treafure feized in Rome. 
by Julius Caesar, during the civil wars; and we find 
’''^dlcrwards, ’ the wifer emperors, Augustus, Ti« 
uTbUvius, Ves. .ian, Severus, i^c. always difeovered 
the prudent forefight of faving great fums againll 
any public exigency. 

On the contrary, our nioderft expedient, which has 
become very general, is to mortgage the public re- 
venues, and to trutt that pofterity will pay off the in» 

' ranees contrafled by their anceftovs ; and they, 
ig before their eyes fo good an example of their 
wile fathers, have the fame prudent reliance on /ter 
pollerity; who, at lall, from neceility more than choice, 
are obliged to place the fame confidence in a new 
pofterity. But not to wafte time in declaiming againft 
a juacftice which appears ruinous beyond all contro- 
veriy, it feems pretty, apparent, that the ancient 
maxims are, in this refped, more prudent than the 
modern; even though the latter had been confined 
within fome rcafonable bounds, and had ever, in any 
inftance, been attended with fuch frugality, in time 
of peace, as to difeharge the debts incurred by an 
expenlive war. Eor why Ihould the cafe, be fo dif- 
ferent between the public and an individual, as to 
make us eftablilh different maximsof condud for each? 
J f the funds of the former be greater, its neceflary 
expenccs are proportionably larger; if its refources 
be more numerous, they are not infinite; and as its 
frame Ihould be calculated for a much longer dura- 
tion than the date of a Angle life, or even of a family, 
it iliould embrace maxims, large, durable, and gene- 
rous, agreeably to the fuppofed extent of its exiftence. 
To truft to chances and temporary expedients, is, 
indeed, what the neceffity of human affairs firequent- 

♦Strabo, lib. iv. 
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ly renders unavoidable; but whoever voluntarily de- 
pend on inch relburces, have not neceffity, but their 
own folly, to accufe for their misfortunes, when any 
fuch befal them. 

If the abufes of treafures be dangerous, either by 
engaging the Hate in ralh enterpi iz.es, or makiiig it 
neglect military difcipline, in confidence of its riche!?, 
the abufes of mortgaging are more certain and in - 
evitable; poverty, impotence, and fubjeflion to fo- 
reign powers. 

According to model impolicy, war is attended with, 
every dcflrudlive circumllance ; lofs of men, cncreafe 
of taxes, decay of commerce, diflipution of money, 
4evaftation by fea and land. According to anrienJ 
maxims, the opening of'the public treafurc, as it pro- 
duced an uncommon affluence of gold and lilver, fer- 
ved as a temporary encouragement to induftry, and 
attoned, in fome degree, for the inevitable calamities 
of war. 

It is very tempting to a minifter to employ furh 
ah expedient, as enables hirp to make a great fagure 
during his admin iftrati on, without overburdening the 
people with taxes, or exciting any immediate cla- 
mours againft himfelf. The pradfice, therefore, of 
contradting debt, will almoft infallibly be abufed in 
every government. It would fcarcely be more im- 
prudent to give a prodigal fon acredit in every banker’s 
jhop in London, than to empower a ftatefman to draw 
bills, in this manner, upon pofterity. 

What then Hiail wt fay to the new paradox, that 
public incumbrances are of themfelvcs advantageous, 
independent of the neceffity of contradling them; 
and that any Hate, even though it were not prelfed 
by a foreign enemy, could not poffibly have embraced 
a wifer expedient for promoting commerce and riches, 
than to create funds, and debts, and taxes, wbhout 
limitation? Reafenings, fuch as thefe, might natu- 
rally have paffed for trials of wit among rhetoricians, 
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and NiiRO, had we not feen fnch ubfurd maxims pa- 
tronized by great minifters, and by a whole party 
among us. 

Let us examine the conlequences of public debts, 

*'1 our domellic management, by their influence 
imercc and mduftry ; and in our foreign tranf*. 

'Nj.'tions, by their efied oh wars and negociations. 

• Public' fecufitics arc with us become a kind of 
money, and pals as readily at the current price as 
gold -or lilver. Wherever any profitable underta- 
king offers itfclfi how experdive Ibever, there are 
never wanting hands enow to embrace it: nor need 
a trader, who has funis in the public flocks, fear to 
\aunch out into the mofl •extenfive trade; lince he 
is pofTeffed of funds which will aufvvcr the moft fud- 
den demand that can be made upon him. No mer- 
chant tliinks it iieceflUry to keep by him any confi- 
dcrable cafli. Bank-flock, or India-bonds, efpecially 
the' latter, ferve all the fame purpofes; bccaufe he can* 
dif} o'e of them, or pledge them to a banker, in a 
quarter of an hour; and at the fame time they afe 
not idle, even when in Ins eferitoire, but bring him in 
.1 conflant revenue. In ftiort, our national debts fur- 
iiilli merchants with a fpecies of money, that is con- 
tinually multiplying in their hands, and produces 
I'ure gain, beruk;s the profits of their commerce. This 
mull, enable them to trade upon lefs profit. 'J’he fmall 
profit of the merchant renders the commodity cheap- 
er, caufes a greater confumption, quickens the labout 
of the common people, and helps to fpreud arts and 
induftry throughout the whole Ibciety. 

There are alio, we may obferve, in Engiand, and 
ill all flates, w'hich have both commerce and public 
debts, a fet of men, who arc half merchants, half 
flock-holders, and may be fuppofed willing to trade 
for fmall profits; bccaufe commerce is not their prin- 
cipal or i'ole fupport, and their revenues ^in the fundi 
are a fure refource for themfelves and their families. 
.Were there no funds, great merchants would have 

2 n« 
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no expedient for realizing or fecuring any part of 
their profit, but by making purchafes of limd ; -and 
land has many difadvantages in comparifon of funds. 
R,equiring more care and infpe^Jtion, it divides the 
time and attention of the mercfiant; upon any tempt- 
ing offer or extraordinary accident in trade, it i- 
foeafily converted into money; and as it attrads in^ 
much, both by the many natural pleafiires it affords, 
and the anthority it gives, it foon converts the citizen 
into the country gentleman. More men, therefore, 

, with large flocks and ‘incomes, may naturally be fup- 
pofed to continue in trade, where there are public 
debts; and this,- it muff be owned, is of fome advan- 
tage to commerce, by diminifhing its profits, promo- 
ting circulation, and encouraging indullry. 

But, in oppofition to thefe two favourable circum- 
.ftances, perhaps of no very great importanc-e, weigit 
the many difadvantages which attend our public debts, 

• in the whole interior ceconomy of the ftatc; you v ill 
find no comparifon between the ill and the good which 
fefalt from them. , 

Yirjly It is certain, that national debts caufe a mighty 
confluence of people and riches to the capital, by the 
great fums levied in the provinces to pay the intcrelt ; 
and perhaps, too, by the advantages in trade above 
mentioned, which they give the merchants in the ca- 
pital above the reft of the kingdom. The quellion 
, is, whether, in our cafe, it be for the public interell, 
that fo many privileges fhould be conferred on Lon- 
don, which has already arrived at fuch an enormous 
lize, and feems ftill encreafing? Some men are ap- 
prehenfive of" the confequenegs. For my own part, 
I cannot forbear thinking, that, though the head is 
undoubtedly too large for the body, yet that great 
city is fo happily fituated, that its excelEve bulk 
caufes lefs inconvenience than even a fmaller capital 
'to a greatei«kingdom. There is more difference be- 
tween the prices of all provilions in Paris and Lan- 
•CUEDOC, than between thofe in LomDon and York-'' 

4 SHIRE. 
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snmE. The immenfc grcatiiefs, indeed, of London, 
undei a government wiiich admits not of'dilcrctionary 
power, renders the people tartious, mutinous, fediti- 
ous, and even perhaps rebellious. But to this evil, 
lebts themfelve»tend to provide a remedy. 

, * .. ..able eruption, or even immediate danger 

'■t)f public disorders, mull alarm all the Rock-holders, 
whofc property is the moil precarious of any ; and 
will make them fly to the fupport of government, 
whether menaced by Jacobitilh violence or democra- 
tical frenzy. 

Secondly, Public flocks, being a kind of paper- 
credit, have all the diladvantages attending that Ipc- 
cics of money. They banilli gold and filver from 
the moll confiderable commerce of the Hate, reduce 
them to common circulation, and by that means ren- 
der all provifions and labour dearer than'otherwili? 
they woidd be. 

Thirdly, The taxes, which are let ied to pay the 
intcfells of thefe debts, are apt either to heighten 
price of laboflr, or b« an oppreflion on the poorer 
i'ort. 

Fourthly, As foreigners poffefs a great ftrare of our 
.national funds, they render the public, in a manner, 
tributary to them, and may in time occafion the tranf- 
port of our people and our indullry. 

Fifthly, The greater part of the public flock being 
always in the hands of idle people, who live on their 
revenue, our funds, in that view, give great encou- 
ragement an ufelefs and inadive life. 

But though the injury-that arifes to commerce and 
indullry from our public funds, will .appear upon ba- 
lancing the whole, not inconfiderahle, it is trivial in 
comparifon of the prejudice that refults to the ftatc 
conlidered as a body politic, which mull fupport it- 
felf in the fociety of nations, and have various tranj*- 
aflions with other Hates in wars and* negociations. 
. The ill there is pure and unmixed, wdthout any fa- 
•. * . * vourable 
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vourable circuniftance to atone for it; and it is an ill 

too of a nature the higheft and moil important. 

We have, indeed, been told, that the public is n<^ 
weaker upon account of its debts, lince they are mf>illy 
due among ourfelves, and bring as much property to 
one as they take from another. It is like ti ansferf^--;; 
money from the right hand to the left, which IcaveV 
the perfon neither richer nor poorct than before; 
Such loofe reafoiiings an.d fpecious comparifoiiK will 
always pafs, where we judge not upon principled. I 
aik, Is it poflible, in ther nature of things, to overbur- 
den a nation with taxes, even where the fovcreigii 
refides among them? The very doubt leems extrava- 
gant; iince it is requiiite, in every community, that 
there be a certain projx)rtion obierved between the 
laborious and the idle part of it. But if all our pie 
fent taxes be mortgaged, muft wc not invent ne w*oncs ? 
A»d may not this matter be carried to a length that 
is ruinous and deftrudive? 

In every nation, there are always fome methods of 
levying money more eafy th^ others^, agreeably to 
the way of living of the people, and the commodities 
they make ufe of. In Great Britain, the excifes 
upon malt and beer afford a large revenue; becaufe 
the operations of malting and brewing are tedious,' 
and are impoffible to be concealed ; and at the fume 
time, thefe commodities are not fo abfolutciy necef- 
fary to life, as that the railing of their price would 
very much affed the poorer fort. Thefe taxes being 
all mortgaged, what difficulty to find new ones ! what 
vexation and ruin of the poor! 

Duties upon confumptions are more equal and eafy 
than tbofe upon polTeffions. What a lofs to the public, 
that the former are all exhaufted, and that we muft 
have recourfe to the more grievous method of levy- 
iijg taxes! 

Were all the proprietors of land only ftewards to 
the public, muft not neceffity force them to pradife 
all the arts of bppreffionufed by ftewards; where the ‘ 

abfence 
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abfencc or negligence of the proprietor render them 
l'ec?Ure againft enquiry? 

It will fcarcely be afferted, that no bounds ought 
ever to be fet to national debts; and that the public 
would be no weaker, were twelve or fifteen ftiilhngs 
fee pound, land-tax, mortgaged, with all the pre- 
iSnt culloms and cxcifes. There is fomething, there- 
fore, in the cafe, belldc the mere transferring of pro- 
perty from the one hand to another. In 500 years, 
the ptofterity of thofe now in rhe coaches, and of thofe 
upon the boxes, will pro'bably have changed places, 
without affeding the public by thele revolutions. 

Suppofc the public once fairly brought to that con- 
dition, to w'hich it is haftening with fuch amazing 
rapidity ; fuppofe the land to be taxed eighteen or 
nineteen Ihillings in the pound ; for it can never bear 
the whole twenty; fuppofe all the excifes and cuf- 
toms to be ferewed up to the utmoft which the na- 
titm can bear, without entirely lofing its commerce 
and induftry; and fuppole that all thofe funds are 
morfgaged to perpetuity^ and that the invention an*d 
wit of all our projedors can find no new impofition, 
which may ferve as the foundation of a new loan ; 
and let us confider the neceflary confequences of this 
fituation. Though the imperfed ftate of our politi- 
cal knowledge, and the narrow capacities of men, 
make it ditficult to fortcl the eifeds which will rel’uk 
from any untried meafure, the feeds of ruin are here 
fcattered with fuch profufion as not to efcape the eye 
of the moll carelefs obferver. 

In this unnatural ftate of fociety, the only perfons, 
who poflefs any revenue beyond the immediate effeds 
of their induftry, are the ftock-holders, who draw 
almoft all tfie rent of the land and houfes, befides the 
■Reduce of all the cuftoms and excifes. Thefe are 
men, who h^ve no connedions with the ftate, who 
can enjoy their revenue in any part of •the globe in 
which.they choofe to refide, who will naturally bury 
themfelvcs4n*the capital, or m great cities; and wlio 
Voi. I. X will 
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will link into the lethargy of a llupicl and pampered 
luxury, without fpirit, ambition, or enjoyment. , A- 
dieu to all ideas of nobility, gentry, and family. The 
ftocks can be transferred in an inflant ; and being in 
fuch a flu<5tuating ftate, will felclom be traiifmittsd 
during three generations horn fa‘her to Ion. Or vvere 
they to remain ever fo long in one funily, they con- 
vey no hereditary authority or credit to the poflefTori 
and by this means, the leveral anks of men, which 
form a kind of independ'ent magiftracy in a ftatfe, in- 
ftituted by the hand of natu"e, are entirely loll ; and 
every man in authority derives his influence from 
the commillion alone of the fovereign. No expe- 
dient remains for preveriting or fuppreffing inllir- 
redlioii'j, but meicen'ary armies: No expedient at 
all remains for refilling tyranny: Eledlions are fway- 
ed by bribery and corruption alone: And the mid- 
dle power between k'ng and people being totally re- 
moved, a grievous dcfpotifm nuifl infallibly prevail. 
The landholders, defpifcw for ♦heir poverty, and ha- 
ted foi their opnreffions, yi'ill be utterly unable to 
make any oppolition to ii. 

Though a refolution fliouid be formed by the le- 
giflature never to impofc any , .x which hurt', com- 
merce and difeourages induilry, it will be iiupollilile 
for men, in fubjedls of furh extreme cichcacy, to rea- 
fon fo jullly as never to bemiflakcuj or amidft difli - 
culties fo urgent, ne’ter to be fcducf") fom t’leii 
refolution. The continual fiudluation. in u.iiurcc 
require continual alterations in the nature ot the taxes, 
which expofes the Icgiflature eve.y moir.eiiL to th- 
danger both of wilful ana involuntary error. .\nd 
any great blow given to trade, whetliei by in judicious 
taxes, or by other accidents, throws the whole fyf- 
tem of government into confufion. 

^ But what expedient can the public iiow' employ, 
even fuppofdig trade to continue in the moil flourilh- 
ing condition, in order to fupport its foreign wars 
and »» ntevpri7.es, and t« defend its ow* honour and 

intereft , 
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iiUfn li. CT ch'.'ft' ot il ' I do net ailt how the 

public i- t ' . '.'-rt iucu ;i Uiodigious power as it has 
main.'.. •• ' r.inng on; istf- wars, where we have lb 
rniic U i,\ '.'dcd, not on'v our ^wn natural ftrength, 

huf-evt,; ;b t.„ ei’ tii-; pre;*’" .r empires. Thisextra- 
Uiig-.ir. .iLi-ie con 'cd of as the fource of 
rJl tile dangers to w'hich i at prclent expofed. 
ilut Jinct: we mull fsippofe great comrnerre and opu- 
'ciicv to venoiin, even atier ^c-rv iun>,l i : mort, gained 
diefc riches mud be dercndcaj); propoti-o. d pc, 'e.r 
unci wliencc is the public f-; derive the -ccciinc which 
I'upports iti [t mail niaiiily be from e coi’it.nuai tax- 
ation of flic aunuit ncs, ui;, wliich is tire iaine thing, 
from inoi ‘ jv-tging on every exigency ;> certain 

(lart of tlicir .v n inl '. ami tiv.i : making them cou- 
tobnfe to T’mi; •- ; dc fence, and t. .‘ha, ‘"’"uena- 

•‘■on, Bur tbe r- rr'M~d . 'yilem ot 

evd] eau'y ..'.ppoar, ’ ! ".ijjpofe the 

tn li.r. v bcoo: e aijlc lo. n 1, tir to be ftill 
>. '^iiUoiled by .i^n-O'-al •'onn m v liic'h the annifi- 
raufs ti;e;nf' l'’>x iteccu'. niy tH;ar the principal 

fw.jy. 

If lic' ! ’irj; u«'. bs i’'',)'- aul'cjiiuc, as may naturally 
he cx'c; led .1 'h-.c iin ofaiTairs, it is fo cafy 

■ r i!' ■ . ...o'- lu' tye’hons pon the annuitants, 

<'L:i ’ iCiVi 1; r- '■ tfi'. icf hung money in his own 

uci-.\ • I'ne'- ',€3 c.f prop' '’ouj'.i foot! lofc 
iT • ; - . ;o.i fUe wboic; ii • !“ry 11 uivi- 

. o.f ; ll'o.o n.uil lie cp'*vi. • merry of tile; 

' e g.v A dcgiee of ue..> .in li no oriental 
> ‘ narehy i'os c\'. r jyct >.u,'. If. on i ho contrary, 

' 'C ooi.'fe.; or the aurn.- •ti": h. requilire for overs 
taxaiion, fa- y will nevor ■•e gs.' landed to contribute 
fufBcientJV even to the fupy'jrt ot’ government ; as the 
dimirmtion of their revenue mult in that cafe be very 
fenllblc, svould no.be difguifed under th« appearance* 
ofa branch ofoxcifeor cuftoins, and would not be lliared 
by any other order of the Hate, who are already fuppo- 
&^.to be taxed to theutmoft. There arc inftances, tn 
^ X 2 fome 
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fome republics, ofa hundredth penny, and fomctime&of 
the fiftieth, being given to the fupport of the ftate; 
but this is always an extraordinary exertion of power, 
and can never become tlie foundation of a conftafit 
national defence. We have always fovutd,' v^heij a 
government has mortgaged all its revinues, that it 
neceflarily finks into a ftate of langv-or, inadtivity, 
and impotence. 

Such are the inconv^iiences, which may I'eafon- 
ably be forefeen, of this lituation, to which Great 
Britain is vifibly tending. Not to mention the 
numberlefs inconveniences which cannot be forefeen, 
and which muft refult from fo monftrous a lituation 
as that of making the public the chief or foie propri- 
etor of land, befides invefting it with every branch 
of ciiftoms and excife, which the fertile imagination 
of minifters and projedlors have been able to invent. 

I muft confefs, that there is a ftrange fupinenefs. 
from long cuftom, creeped into all ranks of men, with 
r^ard to public debts, not unlike \rhat divines fo 
vehemently complain of with regard to their religi- 
ous dodlrines. We all own, that the moft fanguijie 
imagination cannot hope either that this, or any fu- 
ture miniftry, will be poffefled of fuch rigid and fteady 
frugality, as to make a confiderable progrefs in the 
payment of our debts ; or that the lituation of foreign 
affairs will, for any long time, allow them leifure and 
tranquillity for fuch an undertaking. What then is to 
become of usF Were we ever fo good Chriftians, and 
ever fo refigned to Providence, this,'inethinks, were 
a curious queftion even confidered as a fpeculative 
one, and what it might not be altogether impoflible 
to form fomc conjedural folution of. The events 
here will depend little upon the contingencies of bat- 
tles, negociations, intrigues, and faftions. There 
'leems to be natural progrefs of things, which may 
guide our reafoning. As it would have required but 
a moderate Ihare of prjqdence, when wc firft began 
tJiis pradice of mortgaging; to have foretold, from- 

f the 
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the nature of men and of minifters, that things would 
nedeflarily be carried to the length we fee ; fo now, 
that they have at laft happily reached it, it may not 
he difficult to guefs at the confequences. It mull, 
’.'ntieed, be oiic of thefe two events; either the nation 
muft deftroy j- iblic credit, or public credit will de- 
ft roy the naTn;’i It is impoffible that they can both 
i’ublift, after the manner they have hitherto been 
managed, in this, as well as in feme other countries. 

There was, indeed, a fcheme for the payment of our 
debts, which w^as propofed by an excellent citizen, 
Mr Hutchinson, above thirty years ago, and which 
was much approved of by fome men of fenfe, but 
never was likely to take effedl. He aflerted, that there 
was a fallacy in imagining that the public owed this 
debt; for that really every individual owed a pro- 
portional fliare of it, and paid, in his taxes, a propor- 
tkinal ffiare of the intereft, befide the expence of le- 
vying thefe taxes. Had we not better, then, fays he, 
mako a dillribufion of the debt among oiirfelves, an*l 
each of us contribute a Aim fuitable to his property, 
and by that means difeharge at once all our fiinds 
and public mortgages? He leems not to have conli- 
dered, that the laborious poor pay a coniiderable part 
of the taxes by their annual confumptions, though 
they could not advance, at once, a pioportic>nul pai t 
of the fum required. Not to mention, that projterty 
in money and ftock in trade might ealily be c r>n{ cai- 
ed or dilguifed; and that vilible property in lands 
and houfes w’ould really at laft anfw'er for the whole; 
An inequality and opprqffioh which never would be 
fubmitted to. But though this projcdl is not likely 
to take place, it is not altogether improbable, that, 
when the nation becomes heartily lick of their debts, 
and is cruelly opprefled by them, fome daring pro-; 
jedor may arife with vifionary fchemes for their 
charge.. And as public credit will begin, by that 
time, to be a little frail, the Jeaft touch will deftroy 

X3 
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jt, as happene4 in France during the regency; and 
in this manner it will die of the dollar. 

But it is more probable, that the breach of national 
faith will be the neceflUry effedt of wars, defeats, n^f- 
fortunes, and public calamities, or c’ perhap^of 
victories and conquefts. I muft c' ’hen 1 fet; 

princes and ft'ates fighting and qn; , amidfi their 

debts, funds, and public aiortgagc. .c always brings 
to my mind a match of cudgel-playing foughf^in a 
Cbim Ihop. Hqw can ft be expeaed, that fovei'eigii’- 
will fpare a Ipecies of property, which is pernicious 
to themfelves and to the public, when they have fo 
little companion on lives’ and properties that are ufc- 
ful to both? Let the tkne come (and furely it will 
come) when the new funds, created for the exigen- 
cies of the year, are not fubfcribed to, and raife not 
the money prcyefted. Suppofe, either that the cafli 
of the nation is exhauftcd; or that our faith, which 
hgs hitherto, been fo ample, begins to fail us. Sup- 
pofe, that, in this diftrefs, .the nation is threatened 
with an invafion; a rebellion is fufpedled or broken 
out at home; a fquadron cannot be equ’pped for 
■want of pay, vi(Siuals, or repairs ; or even a foreign 
fubfidy cannot be advanced. What muft a prince oi 
minifter do in fiich an ^mergence ? The right of felf- 
prefervation is untilienable in every individual, much 
more in every community ; And the folly of our ft atef- 
mcn muft then be .greater than the folly of thofe who 
firft contraifteddebt, or, what is more, than that ofthofe 
who ti lifted or continue totruft this fecurity,. if theic 
ftatefmen have the .means of fafety in their hands, 
and do not employ them. The funds, created and 
mortgaged, will by that time bring in a large yearly 
revenue, fuftlcient for the defence and fecurity of the 
.nation : Money is perhapslying inthe exchequer ready 
for the difeharge of the quarterly intereft : NecelTity 
calls, fear urge^, reafon exhorts, compaffion alone ex- 
claims : Tlie money vwill immediately be feiicd for 
die r urrent fervice, under the moft Iblemn protefta-^ 

tionSj 
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tiQiis, perhaps, of being immediately replaced : But 
i.no‘more is requifite. The whole fabric, already tot- 
tering, falls to the ground, and buries thoufands in 
its I'uins. And this, I think, may be called the na- 
death of public credit: For to this period it 
'-lends as naturally as an animal body to its dillblution 
*and deftrudlfon. 

So great dupe: are t.he generality of mankind, that, 
notvyithftanding fuch a’VioL nt fliock to public credit, 
as a voluntary bankruptcy i*' England would occa- 
iion, it would not probably be long ere credit would 
again revive in as flourilliing a condition as before, 
'J'he prefent king of France, during the late war, 
borrowed money at a lower intereft than ever his 
grandfather did ; and as low as the Britisw parlia- 
ment, comparing the natural rate of intere.ft in both 
kingdoms. And though men are commonly more 
governed by what they have feen, than by what they 
torefee, with whatever certainty; yet promifes, pro- 
teftgtions, fair appearances, with the alliirements*of 
prefent intereft*, have fuch powerful influence as few 
are able to refill. Mankind are, in all ages, caught 
by the fame baits: The fame tricks, played over and 
ovej' again, ftill trepan them. The heights of popu- 
larity and patriotifm are Bill the beaten road to povxT 
and tyrr.nny; flattery to treachery; ftanding armies 
to arbitrary government; and the glory of God lo 
the temporal intereft; of the clergy. The fear of an 
everlafting deftruclion of credit, allowing it to be an 
evil, is a needlefs bugbear. A prudent man in re- 
ality, would rather lend to the public immediately 
after we had taken a fpunge to our debts than at pre- 
fent ; as much as an opulent knave, even though one 
could not force him to pay, is«a preferable debtor lo 
an honeft bankrupt: For the former, in order to carry 
on bufinefs, may find it his intereft to |iifcharge h>. 
debts, where they are not exorbitant; the latter has 
it not' in his power. The reafoning of Tacii u.s'’*, 

X 4* a;, 

* Hijl. lib, iii. 
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as it is eternally true, is very applicaljle to our pre« 
fent cafe. Sed vulgus ad magnitudinem heneficiomm 
aderat: Stultijfimus quifqtie pecuniis mercabatur : Apud 
fapientes cajfa habebantur, qua neque dari n^que nccebi, 
falva republicuy poterant. The public a f ^ 
whom no man can oblige to pay. only check 

which the creditors have upon ’'cr .le intereft of 
preferving credit; an in* . may cailly be 

overbalanced by a gr'- ajiv oy a difficult .and 

extraordinary emerge , even fuppoling that credit 
irrecoverable. Not to mention, that a prefent ne- 
ceflity often forces ftates into racalures which are, 
ftridly fpeaking, againft their intereft. 

Thcfe two events, fuppofed above, are calamitous, 
but not the moft calamitous. Thoulhnds are thereby 
faci'ificcd to the fafety of millions: But we are not 
w’ithout danger, that the contrary event may take place, 
and that millions may be facrificed for ever to the 
temporary fafety of thoufands * . Our popular govern- 
TThent, perhaps, will render it difficult or dangerous 
for a minifter to venture on'fo defperate an expedi- 
ent as that of a voluntary bankruptcy : And though 
the houfe of Lords be altogether compofed of propri- 
etors of land, and the houfe of Commons chiefly; 
and confequently neither of them can be fuppofed to 
have great i»roperty in the funds; yet the conneiftions 
of the members maybe fo great uith the proprietors, 
.IS to render them more tenacious of public faith, than 
prudence, polio; , or even juftice, ftridlly fpeaking, 
requires. And perhaps too, our foreign enemies may 
he l‘o politic as todifeover, that our fafety lies in de- 
fpair, cmd may not, therefore, ftiow the danger, open 
and barefaced, till it be inevitable, 'i'he balance of 
power in Europe, our grandfathers, our fathers, and 
we, have all deemed too unequal to be preferved 
without our, attention and affiftance: But our chil- 
dren, weary of the ftruggle, and fettered with in- 
pippbranccr. may lit down fecure, and fee' their 

ncighbonfs- 
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neighbours opprefled and conquered; till, at laft, 
they themfelves and their creditors lie both at the 
mercy of the conqueror: And this may properly e- 
nough be denominated the violent death of our pub - 
-V, :djt. • 

^ ‘'i'hefe feem to be the events which are not very 
’remotc, and. v ’ " ••eafon forefees as clearly almoll 

'as fhe can do ‘ lies in the womb of time. 

And though tti«- ined, that, in order 

to reach the gift of piv.^ a certain divine fury 

or madnefs was requifite, onemay fafely affirm, that, 
in order to deliver fuch prophecies as thefe, no mon. 
is neceffary than merely to be in one’s fenfes, fret' 
from the influence of popular madnefs and delufion. 


i; s s A Y X. 

Of SOME Remarkable Customs, 


I Shall obferve three remarkable culloms in threes 
celebrated governments ; and lhall conclude from 
the whole, that all general maxims in politics ought 
to be eflabliflicd with great caution; and that irre- 
gular and extraordinary appearances are frequently 
difeovered in the moral, as well as in the phyfical 
world. The former, perhaps, wc can better account 
for, after they happen, from fprings and principle.', 
of which every one has w ithin himfclf, or from oh- 
Ibrvation, the flrongcll affurance and convidlion; 
But it is often fully us impofiible foH human prfk- 
dence, beforc-hand, to forefee and foretel them. 

, I. One w'ould think it effential to every fupreme 
council or alTcjnbly, which debates, tlist entire liber- 
• ' ty 
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ty of fpeech fliould be granted to every member, 
and that all motions or reafonings Ihould be received, 
which can any wife tend to illuftrate the point un- 
der deliberation. One would conclude, with flill 
greater alTurance, that, after a motion -was mada:- 
which was voted and approved by that^ aflembly in. 
which the legiflative pou’er is lodged, riie member 
who made the motion mufc foi be exempted 
from future trial or enqu.ry. But no political ma- 
xim can, at firft light, ap.near more undifputable, than 
that he muft, at leaft,' be fecured from all inferior 
jurifdicftion; and that nothing left than the lame 
lupreme legiflative affembly, in their fubfequent 
meetings, could make him accountable for thofe 
motions and harangues, to which they hud before 
given their approbation. But thefe axioms, however 
irrefragable, they may appear, have all failed in the 
Athenian government, from caufes and principles 
too, which appear almoft inevitable. 

By the nnfanijiw, or indiElment of illegality, 
(though it- has not been remarked by antiquaries or 
commentators), any man was tried and punifhed in a 
common court of judicatui'c, for any law which had 
pafled upon his motion in the aflembly of* the peo- 
ple, if that law appeared to the court unjufl, or pre- 
judicial to the public. Thus Demosthenes, finding 
that lldp-nioney was levied irregularly, and that the 
poor bore the fame burden as the rich in equipping 
gallies, correded this inequality by a very ufeful 
law, which proportioned the expence to the revenue 
and income of each individual. ^ He moved for this 
law in the aflembly; he proved its advantages*; he 
convinced the people, the only legiflature in Athens ; 
the law paired, and was carried into execution ; Yet 
was he tried in a criminal court for that law, upon 
the complain^ of the rich, who refented the altera- 
tion that he had introduced into the financesf. He 

was 

♦ Hib harangue for it is ftill extant ; w 

t Pio Ct r.c/PHON'; 
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indeed acquitted, upon proving anev/ the ufe- 
. fuhiefs of his law. 

Ctesiphon moved in the affembly of the people, 
particular honours Hiould be conferred on Di;- 

, HENES, as on a citizen afFedlionate and ufeful to 
M.iie commonivealth : 1 he people, convinced of this 
‘truth, yotcd'Lht ' ’ — Yet was Ctesiphon tried 
by the yfxipft tto as alferted, among other 

topics, that Demosthew^.., was not a good citizen, 
nor aflcftionate to the . cofli^monwealth : And the 
orator was caUed upon to defend his friend, and 
ronfequcntly himfelfj which he executed by that 
fublime piece of eloquence, that has ever fince been 
the admiration of maiikind. 

After the battle of CH.a:RONEA, a law was paffed 
upon the motion of Hyperides, giving liberty to 
Haves, and inrolling them in the troops*. On ac- 
count of this law, the orator was afterwards tried by 
the indidment above mentioned, and defended hiin- 
i’eli',. among other topics, by that ftroke celebrated 
by PLOTARCH*and Longinus. It, was not /, laid 
he, that moved for this law: It was the necejjities of 
war; it was the battle of Chje.kovea, The orations 
of Demosthenes abound with many inftances of 
trials of this nature, and prove clearly, that nothing 
was more commonly praftifed. 

The Athenian Democracy was fuch a tumultu- 
ous government as we can fcarcely form a notion of 
in the prefent age of the world. The whole collec- 
tive body of the people voted in every law, without 
any limitation of property; without any diftindlion 
of rank, without control from any magiftracy or 
fenatef; and confequently without regard to order, 

juftice, 

* PtuTARCHus in vita decern traterum Demosthenes gives a 
difFerent account of this law. Contra Anisr oGiToti- erat. 11. tJe 
fays, that its purport was, to render the nmiftm, or to reftore 
the privilege of bearing offices in thofe who had been declared in- 
capable. Perhaps thefe were both/:Iaufcs of the fame law. 

'f The fenate of the Bean was only a lefs numerous mob, chofeii 
by*Iot from among the people; and their authority was not great. 
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Jjuiiice, or prudence. The Athenians foon becsn^e 
^enfible of the mifchiefs attending this conftitution : 
But being averfe to checking theinfelves by any rule 
or reftri<5lion, they refolved, at leall, to check their 
demagogues or counfellors, by the fear of futui'^ 
punilhment and enquiry. They accoi'dingly inlti-, 
tuted this remarkable law ; a law eftcemtd fo eil'en- 
tial to their form of gover^iHient, tljat ^schines 
infills on it as a knovm truth, that, were it abolilfied 
or neglefted, it were irrwoflible for the Democracy 
to fublill*. 

The people feared not any ill confequence to 
liberty from the authority of the criminal courts; 
becaufethefe were nothing but very numerous juries, 
chofen by lot from among the people. And they 
juftly confidered themfelves as in a ftate of perpetual 
pupillage ; where they bad an authority, after they 
came to the ufe of rcafon, not only to retrudl and 
control whatever had been determined, but to 
pugilli any guardian for meafures which they had 
embraced by his perfuafion.« The fame law had 
place in Thebes! ; and for the fame reafon. 

It appears to have been a ufual pradlice in Athens, 
on the ellablilhm.ent of any law efteemed very ufeful 
or popular, to prohibit for ever its abrogation and 
repeal. Thus the demagogue, who diverted all the 
public revenues to the fuppott of fhows.and fpecta- 
cles, made it criminal fo much as to move for a re- 
peal of this law J. Thus Leptines moved for a law, 
not only to recal all the immunities formerly granted, 
but to 'ieprive the people for the future of the power 

of 

_ * In Ctesiphostem. It is remarkable, that the firft ftep after 
•I'flblution of the Democracy by Cain as and the Thirty, was to 
2nnul the as we learn from Demosthenes x«r« 

Tifitt. 'I'hf: orator in this oration gives us the words of the law, 
eftSblilhlng the pag. 197. ex edit. Aldi. And he 

accounts for it, from the fame principles we here reafon upon. 

•f Plut. in vita Pei,op. 

! Demost. OIfnth i, a. 
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of. granting any more*. Thus all bills of attainder f 
were forbid, or laws that alFedled one Athenian, 
without extending to liie whole commonwealth. 
Thefe abfurd claufes, by which the legiflature vain- 
^K'^attempted to bind itfelf for ever, proceeded from 
'niui univerfal fenfe in the people of their own levity 
*and inconftftncy. 

II. A wheel'V.'iihlh'A'Wheel, fuch as we obferve in 
the pERMAN empire, is corifidered by Lord Shaftes- 
bury | as an abfurdity in {politics: But what muft 
we fay to two equal wheels, which govern the fame 
political machine, without any mutual check, con- 
trol, or fubordination ; and yet prcferve the great- 
ell harmony and concord.' To eftabliih two dillin^l 
legiflatures, each of which pofleffes full and abfolute 
authority within itfelf, and Hands in no need of the 
others afliftance, in order to give validity to its adls; 
this may appear before-hand altogether impradlica- 
ble, as long as men are actuated by the palhons of 
ambition, emulation, and avarice, w'hich have hither- 
to been their chief governing principles. And fliould 
I alTert^ that the ftate I have in my eye was divided 
into two diftindl fadlions, each of which predomi- 
nated in a diftind legiflature, and yet produced no 
clalliing in thefe independent powers ; the fuppofi- 
tion may appear incredible. And if, to augment 
the paradox, I Ihould affirm, that this disjointed, ir- 
regular government was the inoft adive, triumphant, 
imd illuftrious commonwealth, that ever yet appear- 
'ed ; I ihould certainly be told, that fuch a political 
chimera was as abfurd as any vifion of priefts or 
poets. But there is no need for fearching long, in 
order to prove the reality of the foregoing fuppoli- 
tions ; for this was adually the cafe with the Ro- 
man republic. 

The legiflative power was there lodged in the 

comiiia 

* Demost. contra Left. 

. -J- Demost. contra Aristocr^tem. 

Eflay on the freedom of wit and humour, part 3. §■ 2, 
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comitia centuriata and comitia tributa. In the for- 
mer, it is well known, the people voted according to 
their cenfut', fo that when the firft clafs was unani- 
mous, though it contained not, perhaps, the hun- 
dredth part of the commonwealth, it determined' 
whole ; and, with the authority of the fenate, efta. 
bliflied a law. In the latter, every vote was equal ; 
and as the authority of theJ'ienaftc not there re- 
quilite, the lower peojAe entirely prevailed, and 
gave law to the whole ^ate. In all party-divifions, 
at firft between the Patricians and Plebians, af- 
terwards between the nobles and the people, the in - 
tereft of the Ariftocracy wp,s predominant in the firfl, 
legiflature ; that of the I)emocracy in the fecond : The 
one could always deftroy what the other had efta- 
bliftied: Nay, the one, by a hidden and unforefeen 
motion, might take the ftart of the other, and total- 
ly annihilate its rival, by a vote, which, from the 
nature of the conftitution, had the full authority of a 
law. But no fuch conteft is obferved in the hiftory 
of Rome : No inftance of a quarrel between thefe 
two legiflatures ; though many between the parties 
that governed in each. Whence arofe this concord, 
which may feem fo extraordinary?' 

The legiflature eftabliftied in Rome, by the au- 
thority of Servius Tullics, was the comitia centu- 
riatUy which after the expulfion of the kings, ren- 
dered the government, for foihe time, very aritto- 
cratical. But the people, having numbers and force 
on their fide, and being elated with frequent con- 
quefts and victories in their foreign wars, always 
prevailed when pulhed to extremity, and firft ex- 
torted from the fenate the magiftracy of the tribunes, 
and next the legiflative power of the comitia tributa. 
It then behoved the nobles to be more careful than 
over not to, provoke the people. For befide the 
force which the latter were always poflefied of, they 
had now got pofleffion of legal authority, and could 
inftantly bre^ ih pieeba any order or inftitution- 

I which 
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which diredWy oppofed them. By intrigue, by in- 
flu^Iice, by money, by combination, and by the re- 
fped paid to their charadlers, the nobles mighjt often 
prevail, and direct the whole machine of government : 
Bun had they openly fet t’ eir conutia ceniuriata in 
.^op{)ofition to the trtbuta, they had foon loft the ad- 
vantage of that inftitution, together with their con- 
fuls, prietors, ediles, and all the magiftrates eleded 
by it. But the comitia tributa, not having the fame 
reafdn for refpecfting thq ce^turiata, frequently re- 
pealed laws favourable to the Ariftocracy: They 
limited the authority of the nobles, protedled the 
people from oppreflion, and controlled the a<ftions of 
the fenate and magiftracy.* The centuriata found it 
convenient always to fubmit; and though equal in 
authority, yet being inferior in power, durft never 
diredly give any fhock to the other legiflature, either 
by repealing its laws, or eftabliftiing laws which it 
forefaw would foon be repealed by it. 

No inftance is found of any oppofition or ftruggje 
between thefe 'comitia; ^except one flight attempt of 
this kind mentioned by Appian in the third book of 
his civil wars. Mark Anthony, refoiving to de- 
prive Decimus Brutus of the government of Cisal- 
pine Gaul, railed the Forum, and called one of the 
comitia, in Order to prevent the meeting of the other, 
which had been ordered' by the fenate. But aftairs 
were then fallen into fuchconfuiion, and the Roman 
conftitution was fo near its final diflblution, that no 
'inference can be drawn from fuch an expedient. 
This conteft, befides, was founded more on form 
than party. It was the fenate whoordered-the comitia 
tributa, that they might obftrudl the meeting of the 
centuriata, which by the conftitution, or atleaft forms 
of the government, could alone difpofe of provinces. 

Cicero w'as recalled by the comitia centuriataf 
though baniftied by the tributa, tii^t is,* by a plebif- 
citum. • But his banifhment, w'e may obferve, never 
:was confidered as a legal deed, arifing from the free 
'jT ' choice 
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choice and inclination of the people. It was always 
afcribed to the violence alone of Clodius, and to t,he 
diford^ts ii^oduced by him into the government: 

IIL The cuftom, which we purpofe to re- 
inark» regards England; and though it be nqt.fo 
important as^ thofe which we have pointed out in 
AtK£NS and Rome, is nolefs fingular and unexpeft 
ed. It is a maxim in politics, which we readily ad- 
• mlt asundiiputed and univerial, that a power, how- 
ever great, when grapted by law to an eminent 
magiftrate, is not fo dangerous to liberty, as an au 
thority, however inconfiderable, which he acquirer 
from violence and ufurpation. For, befides that the 
law always limits ever^ pOwer which it beftows, the 
very receiving it as a conceflion eftablifties the au- 
thority whence it is derived, and preferves the har- 
mony of the conftitution. By the fame right that 
one prerogative is alTiimed without law, another may 
alfo be claimed, and another, with ftill greater faci - 
l^y ; while the firft ufurpations both ferve as prece- 
dents to the following, and, give foKe to maintain 
them. Hence the heroifm of Hampden’s conduct, 
who fuftained the whole violence of rgyal profecu- 
tion, rather than pay a tax of twenty Ihillings not 
impofed by parliament ; 'hence the care of all Eng- 
lish patriots to guard againft the firft encroach- 
ments of the crown ; and hence alone the exiftence, 
at this day, of English liberty. 

There is, • however, one occafion, where tlie par- 
liament has departed from this maxim ; and that- ic, 
in the preffing of featnen. The exercife of an irre- 
gqlar power is here tacitly permitted in the crown ; 
and though it has frequently been under delibera- 
tion, how that power might be rendered legal, and 
granted, under proper reftriclions, to, the fovereign, 
jio fafe expedient could ever be propofed for that 
purpofe; arfd the danger to liberty always .appeared 
greater from law than from ufurpation. While this 
power is exercifed to »o other cad than to man thoj 

i navjv> 
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navy, men willingly fubmit to it, from a fenfe of its 
u^and neieffity; and the failors, who are alone af- 
■«^ed by it, find no body to fupport them, in claim- 
ig the rights and privileges, whifch the law grants, 
drhout diftin<aion, to all English fubjefts. But 
we this power, on any occafion; made an inftru- 
lent of faAion or minifterial tyranny, the oppofite 
'dion, and indeed all lovers of their country, would 
numediately take the alarm, and fupport the injured 
party; the liberty of Englishmen would be aflert- 
ed ; juries would be implacable; and the tools of 
tyranny, ading both againft law and equity. Would 
meet with the fevereft vengeance. On the other 
hand, were the parliament to grant fuch an autho- 
rity, tliey would probably fall into one of thefe two 
inconveniences: They would either beftow it under 
fo many reftridions as would make it lofe its effed, 
by cramping the authority of the crown ; or they 
would render it fo large and comprehenfive, as might 
give occalion to great abufes, for which we could, in 
that cafe, have* no remedy. The very irregulajrity 
of the pradice, at prefent, prevents its abufes, by af- 
fording fo eafy a remedy againft them. 

I pretend not, by this reafoning, to exclude all 
pofiibility of contriving a regifter for feamen, which 
might man the navy, without being dangerous to 
liberty. I only obferve, that no fatistadory fcheme 
of that nature has yet been propofed. Rather than 
adopt any projed hitherto invented, we continue a 
’'ftcadice feemingly the moft abfurd and unaccounta- 
ble. Authority, in times of full internal peace and 
concord, is armed againft law. A continued violence 
is permitted in the crown, amidft the greateft jealoufy 
and watchfulnefs in the people ; nay proceeding from 
thofe very principles : Liberty, in a country of the 
higheft. liberty, is left entirely to its own defence,^ 
without ^y countenance or protedion? The wild 
ftate of nature is renewed, in one of the moft civilized 
fijcieties of mankind; And great violence and dif- 
^>-VoL. I. Y order 
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order are committed with impunity; w^ile the one 
party pleads obedience to the faprcme niagillri*T<‘» 
the other, the falidtion of fundamental laws. 


ESSAY XL 

Of the PoPULOUSNESS' of Ancient Nation,?, 


T here is'very llttle ground, either from rea- 
fon or obfervation, to- conclude the world 
eternal or incorruptible. The continual and rapid 
motion of matter, the violent revolutions with which 
every part is agitated, the changes remarked in tljc 
hpavens, the plain traces as well as tradition of an 
univerfad deluge, or general convidfion of the clc 
ments ; all thefe prove ftrongly the mortality oi.' 
this fabric of the woiid, and its pafTage, by cor- 
ruption or diflblution^ from- eiie ftatc or order to an- 
other. It rauft therefore^ as well as each individual' 
form which it contains, have itsinfiuicy, youth, man - 
hood, and Old age ; and it is probable, that, in all 
thefe variations, man, equally with; every animal 
and vegetable, will partake. In the flourifiiing ago 
of^e world, it may be expedbed, that the hum'.:’', 
i^ecies Ihould poflefs greater vigour both of mind 
and bodpr, more profperoas health, higher fpirits, 
longer li&, and a ftronger inclination and power of 
generation. But if the general lyftcm of things, and 
human fociety of courfe. Have any fuch gradual re- 
.volutions, they are too flow to be difcernible.irt that 
fhort period which is comprehended by hi^ory and 
tradition. Stature and force of body, length- of life,' 
Ipren courage and exteat of genius, feem hitherto' 40 
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ha^'e b«^n naturally, in all ages; ptetty much the 
The arts and fciences, indeed, have fiourillied 
111 one period, and have decaydd in another ; But we 
may ohlcrve, that, at the time when they roJ'c to 
gicaitell perfedion among one people, they were per- 
haps totally unknown to all the neighbouring nations ; 
?uid though they univerfally decayed in one age, yet 
in a lucceeding generation they again revived* and 
dilFuled themfeives over the World. As far, therefore, 
as obfervation reaches, there is no univerfat difference 
dilcerniblc in tile human fpecies ; and though it were 
allowed, that the univerfe, like an animal body, had 
a natural progreCs from infancy to old age ; yet as it 
inuit ftill be uncertain, whether, at prefcnt, it be 
advancing to its point of perfedion, ot declining from 
it, we cannot thence prefuppofe anyd.ecay in human 
nature *. To prove, therefore, or account for that 
fuperior populoufnefs of antiquity, which is common- 
ly fuppofed, by the imaginary youth or vigour of the 
World, will fcareely be admitted by any juft reafoner. 
Tliele general ^hyfical caufee ought entirely to be ex- 
cluded from this queftioii. 

There are indeed fonle iliore particular phyjic&l 
caufes of importance; Difeafes ate mentioned in an- 
tiquity, which are almoft unkhoAvn to nioderu me- 
dicine ; and new difeafes have arifen and propagated 
themfeives, of which there are no traces io ancient hif- 
tory. In this particular we may oblervc* Upon coin- 
par ifon, that the diftvdvantagc is much on the fide of 
tRS modrens. Not to mention Ibme others of Icfs mo- 
ment ; the fmall-pox commit filch ravages, as would 
almoft alone account for the great ftlperiority aferi- 
bed to ancient times. Thd tenth or the twelfth part 
of mankind, deftroyed every generation, fiiould make 
a vaft difference, it may be thought, in the numbers 
of the 'people j 6 hd when joined to veiwyreal diftem* 
pers, a rtew plague diffufed every where, this difeafe 
is peYb’aps equivalent, by its cohftant operation, to 
• * Yu' the 

» See NOTE [Tj. 
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the three great fcourges of mankind, war, peftilence, 
and famine. Were it certain, therefore, that anci^t 
times were more populous than the prefent, andcoul * 
no moral caufes be alligned for fo great a change 
thefe phyfical caufes alone, in the opinion of maaj 
would be fufficient to give us fatisfadion on thi . 
head. 

But is it certain, that antiquity was fo much more 
populous, as is pretended? The extravagancies of 
Vossius, with regard to this fubjedl, are well known. 
But an author of much greater genius and difeern- 
ment has ventured to affirm, that according to the 
bell computations which thefe fubjefts will admit of, 
there are not now, on the face of the earth, the fiftieth 
part of mankind, which exifled in the time of 
Julius C^sar *. It may eafily be obferved, that the 
comparifon, in this cafe, mull be imperfedt, even 
though we confine ourfelves to the feene of ancient 
hiftoryj Europe, and the nations round the Meoi- 
TERranean. We know not exadlly thonumbers of 
any European kingdom, or even efty, at prefent : 
How can we pretend to calculate thole of ancient 
cities and Hates, where hifiorians have left us fuch 
imperfedl traces? For my part, the matter appears to 
me fo tincertain, that, as 1 intend to throw together 
fome refledlions on that head, I (hall intermingle the 
enquiry concerning cau/es with that concerningjfed?j- ; 
which ought never to be admitted, where the fadts 
can be' afeertained with any tolerable affurance. W e 
Ihall,^)^, confider whether it be probable, from wirat 
we know ofthe litusjfion. of fociety in botli periods, 
that antiquitymuH have been more populous; Jecondfy, 
whether in reality it was fo. If I can make it appear, 
thabthe conclufion is not fo certain as is pretended, 
in favour of antiquity, , it is all I afpire to. 

. In general, we may oblerve, that the quellioh, with 
lAgard to tne comparative populoufnefs.of ages or 

kingdoms, 

^ ID * 

* Lettret PrasAHCf. ScclUa L* £Jprit 4t Laix, lir. xxiii.cap’- i 
*7i *8, 19. 
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kiogdoms, implies important confequences, and 
'scfijltmionly determines concerning the preference of 
their whole police, their manners, and the conftitu- 
tion of their government, For as there is in all men, 
fccsR male and female, a defire and power of genera- 
^Jtion, more aSive than is ever, univerfally exerted, 
jhe reftraints which they lie under, muft proceed 
from fome difficulties in their fituation, which it be- 
longs to a wife legiflature carefully to obferve and 
remove. Almoft every man; who thinks he can main- 
tain a family, will have one ; and the human fpecies 
at this rate of propagation, would more than double 
every generation. How fall do mankind multiply in 
every colony or new fettlement, where it is an eafy 
matter to provide for a family ; and where men are 
nowife ftraitened or confined, as in long eftablilhed, 
governments? Hiftory tells us frequently of plagues, 
which have fwept away the third or fourth part of 
a people : Yet in a generation or two, the deftrudlion 
■was ‘not pcrcei.ved ; and the fociety had again acqui- 
red their former number. The lands were again 
cultivated, the houfes built, the commodities raifed, 
the riches acquired, enabled the people, who efcaped, 
immediately to marry, and to rear families, which 
fupplied the place of thofe who had perilhed 
And for a like reafon, every wifis, juft, and mild 
government, by rendering the condition of its fub- 
jedls eafy and fecure, will always abound moft in peo- 
. pje, as well as in commodities and riches. A country, 
indeed, w’hofe climate and foil are fitted for vines, 
will naturally be more populous than one which pro- 
duces corn only ; and that more populous than one 
which is only fitted for pafturage. In general, warm 

Y 3 cliipates, 

* loti's too is a good reafon why the fmall-pox does not depopu* 
late countries fo muchasmayatfirftfightbelmaginql. Where thero 
room for'more people, they will always arife* evte without the 
alCftanbe of naturaliaation bills. It is remarked byDou GfcRONiMQ 
t>E UsTAKir, that the provinces oftSrAiN, which fend moil people 
io'the Imdibs, are moft populous; which proceeds from their fupe' 
riot riches. 
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cliiyiates, us the neceffitips of the inhuhitajits are 
fewtnr, and vegitation more pcnverfnl, are likely to 
nioft populous; But if every thing elfe be equal, it 
feen>s natural to expert, that, wlierever there are 
nioft bappinefs and virtue, and the wileft inftitutions,. 
there will alfo be moll people. 

The queftion, therefore, concerning tire populouf- 
nefs of uficient and modem times', being allowed of 
great importance, it will be requilite, if we would 
bring it to fome determination, tp conjpare both the 
domcftic and political liiuution of thefe Twp periods, 
ni order to judge the fads by tbeir moral caufes; 
which is the firjl view in which we propofed to con- 
lider them. 

The chief difference betwieen the dovicjl^c cecono- 
my of the ancients and that of the moderns conllils 
in the pradjee of flavery which prevailed among the 
former, and which has been aboliftied for fome cen- 
turies throughout the greater part of Europe. Some 
papiouate admirers of the ancients, and zealous par- 
tizans of civil liberty (for thefe fentirachts, as they are, 
both of them in tlje main, extremely juft, are found 
to be alnioft iufeparable), cannot forbear regretting 
the lop. of this in'jlitation j and whilft they brand all 
fiibmiffion to the government of a finglc perfon with 
the harfli ueBomination of llavery, they would gladly 
reduce the greater part of mankind to real llaveiy 
and i'ubjcdiqn: but to one who confiders coolly 
on the fubjpd, it wjll app^^^r, that human nature, 
in general, really ^joys 'more liberty at prefont, nf 
the moil arbitrary government of Europe, than it 
ever did during the moft flounfoing period of ancient 
limes. As much as fubtnillion to a petty prinep, whofe 
dominions extend not beyond a fingle city, is more 
grievous than obedience to a' great monarch j fq 
■inucb is domeftic flavery more cruel and opprfelTive 
than any civil fubjedion whatfoever. The wfoVc the 
mailer is removed fj-om us in place and rank, tlie 
greater liberty we enjoy j the left are our adions in-, 
Ipedcd and controlled j and the Winter that erpef 
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corn pari fon becomes between otir own fubjection, 
the freedom, and even (Jominion of anc^ther. 
Tlie remains which are found of donieftic llavery, 
jn the American colonies, and among fomc Euro- 
T-KAx nations, wohld never fureiy create a delirc 
^of Vudering it more yniveiial. Tke little huma- 
fiity commonly obferved in perfons accuftomed, 
from their infancy, .to eTtercife fo great authority 
over^ their fcllow-creatures, and to trample upon 
liuman nature, were fuflfcient alone to difguft 
’!s with that unbounded dominion. Nor can a more 
probable reaftm be affigned for the fevere, I might 
;liy, barbarous manners of ancient times, than the 
praftice of domellic flavery ; by which every man of 
rank was rendered a petty tyrant, and educated a- 
midfl the flattery, fubaiilGon, and low debafement of 
his flaves. 

According to ancient practice, all check.s were on 
he inferior, .to reftrain Ijim to the duty of fubmiflion ; 

} lone, on the .fuperior, to engage him to the rticiprocal 
duties of gentleliefs and humanity. In modern times, 
a bad fervaat finds not eallly a good mailer, nor a 
bad mailer a good fervaittj and the checks are mu- 
tual, fuitably to the inviolable and eternal laws of 
Tcafon and .equity. 

The cuftom of .expofing old, ufelcfs,-. or fick flaves 
in an ifland of the Tyber, there to llarve, feems ic# 
have been pretty common in Rome ; and whoever re- 
f'overed, utter having beenfo expofed, had his liberty 
given him by an odiil of the emperor Gi.Auniu.s ; in 
which it waslikewife forbidden to kill any Have merely 
for old age or ficknefs*; But fuppofing that this e- 
did was ilriiiily obeyed, would it better the domef- 
tic treatment of flaves, or render tkeir lives much 
more comfortable? We may imagine what others 
would praclife, when it was the profefled maxim qf 
the elder Cato, to fell his fuperaunualed Haves for 
any pfice, rather than maiotain what he efteemed a 
dfelcfs burden f. * 

Y 4 The 

* SuETOHivs in vita CLAvoit. f Fbur. in vIuCatomis. 
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The ergafivlUy or dungeons, where flaves in chains 
were forced to work, were very common all 
Italy. Columella advifes* , that they be always 
built under ground ; and recommends | it as the duty 
of a careful overfeer, to call over every day the names 
of thefe flaves, like the muflering of a regiment or 
fliip’s company, in order to kno%v prrfently when 
any of them had deferted. A proof of the frequency 
of thefe ergajlula, and of the great number of flaves 
ufually confined in them. 

A chained flave for a porter, was ufual in Rome, 
as appears from Ovid J, and other authors Had not 
thefe people ihaken off all fenfe of compaflion towards 
that unhappy part of their fpecies, would they have 
prefented their friends, at' the firft entrance, with 
fuch an image of the feverity of the mailer, and mi- 
fery of the nave ? 

Nothing fo common in all trials, even of civil caufes, 
as to call for the evidence of flaves ; which was al- 
■tvays extorted by the moft exquifite torments. De- 
mosthenes fays (I, that, where it was polfible to pro- 
duce, for the fame fa^, either freemen or flaves as wit- 
nefles, the judges always preferred the tortuting of 
Haves as a more certain evidence^. 

Seneca draws a pidlure of that diforderly luxury 
which changes day into night, and night into day, 
and inverts every Hated hour of every office in life. 
Among other circumftances, fuch as difplacing the 
meals and times of bathing j he mentions, that, re- 
gularly about the third hour of the night, the neigh- 
bours of OTiC, who indulges this falfe refinement, hear 
the noife of whips and laihes, and upon enquiry, find 

that 

* lib. i. cap. 6. .J- Id. lib. xi. cap i. 

% Amor. tib. i. eleg. 6. 

f Su$TOH. de elarit tbetor. So alfo tbe ancient poet^ Jan'f 
*imt ttntmtre mptdimenta awdio. 

II In OnUtretn erat. i. 

f The Came pradice was very common in Romb ; but Cicero 
Xsema not to think this eVidence fo certain at the teftlmonv uf 
free ciiueos. pre CgSo. 
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that he is then taking an account of the condudl of 
v.hiWervants, and giving them due corredlion and dif- 
cipline. This is not rentarked as an inftance of cru- 
ejty, but only of diforder, which, even in aftions the 
in^ii ufual and methodical, changes the fixed hours 
K,that an eftabliflied cuftom had affigned for them* 

* But our prefent bufinefs is only to confider the in- 
fluence of flavery on the populoufnefs of a ftate. It 
is pr,ctended, that, in this particular, the ancient prac- 
tice had infinitely the advantage, and was the chief 
caufe of that extreme populoufnefs which is fuppofed 
in thofe times. At prefent, all maftdrs difcouragc 
the marrying of their male fervants, and admit not 
by any means the marriage of the female, who are 
then fuppofed altogether incapacitated for their fervice. 
But where the property of the fervants is lodged in 
the mailer, their marriage forms his riches, and brings 
him a fucceffion of flaves that fupply the place of thofe 
whom age and infirmity have difabled. He' encou- 
rages, therefore, their propagation as much as that 
of his cattle j rears the young with the fame care; 
and educa.tes them to fome art or calling, which may 
render them more ufeful or valuable to him. The 
opulent are, by this policy, interefted in the being at 
leaft, though not in the well-being, of the poor; and 
enrich themfelves, by encreafing the number mid in- 
duftry of thofe who are fubjeded to them. Each 
man, being a fovereign in his own family, has the 
fame intereft with regard to it, as the prince with re- 
gard to the ftate ; and has not, like the prince, any 
oppofite motives of ambition or vain-glory, which 
may lead him to depopulate his little fovereignty. 
All of it is, at all times, under his eye ; and he has 
leifure to infpedt the moft minute detail of the mar- 
riage and education of his fubjedls*. 

• See NOTE [U]. 

t We may here obfem, that if domellic flavery really encreafed 
'toaulQufnefa, it wuuld bc an exceptjbn to the general rule, that the 

hap* 
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Such ai'e the eonfequences of domellic llavciy, ac- 
cording to the firft afpe<ft md appearance of thiiij^s,; 
But if we enter more d^ply into the fubjedt, we lliall 
perhaps find rcalbn to rettacl our hally determina- 
t ions. The eomparifon is ftiocking between the 
iiagcment of human creatures and that of cattle ; liut 
being extremely jufi, when applied to the prefent' 
j’ubjed:, it may be proper to trace the confequenccs 
of it. At the 'Capital, near all great cities, in all po- 
pulous, rich, induflrious provinces, few cattle arc 
bred. Provifions, lodging, attendance, labour, are 
there dear j and wen find their account better in buy- 
ing the cattle, after they come to a certain age, from 
the remoter and cheaper countries. Thefe arc con- 
sequently the only breeding tountries for cattle ; and 
by a parity of reafon, for men too, when the latter 
are put on the fame footing with the former. To 
rear a child in London .till he could be ferviceable, 
would coft much dearer, than to buy one of the fame 
age from Scotland oiTreland, where be had been 
bred in a cottage, covered wkh rags, and fed oji oat- 
meal or potatoes, Thofe who had Haves, thercibre, 
in all the richer and more populous countries, would 
ciifcourage the pregnancy of the females, and either 
prevent or deftroy the birth. The human fpccie,s 
would perilh in thofe places where it ouglit to en- 
creafe the fafielt; and a pe«*petual recruit be wanted 
from the poorer and more defert provinces. Such a 
continued drain woidd tend mightily to depopulate 
the ftate, and render great cities ten times more dc- 
rtrudlive than with us, where every man is mailer of 
himfelf; and provides fos his children from the 
]^werful iudind of nature, not the calculations of 
fordid intereft. If London, at prefcnt, without much 
encreafing, needs a yearly recruit from the country 

• of 

bappinef$ of any focieiy and it« populouRiefs are neceflary .attend- 
atiu. A mailer, from humoujor intereft, may make his (laves verjr 
unluppy; yet be careful, from intereft, to encreafe their numfier. 
Their marriage is not a matter of choice with them, more thap.apy 
other adliofl of tlieir life. 
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f.>£pOOO people, is ufually computed, what mull it 
^ tiqUire, if the greater part of the tradefinen and com- 
mon people were Haves, and were hindere4:frpinbreed- 
■ 'T by their avaricious mailers? 

ancient authors tell us, that there was a per- 
^ - *.Kil flux of flaves to Italy from the remoter pro- 
• nces, particularly Syria, Cilicia*, CAffAnociA, 
■e Icflcr A^ia, Thrace, aad ^EoypT; Yet the 
'• of people did not enercafe in Italy; and 
vri. -3 complain of the continual decay of induilry 
and agriculture f. Where then is that extreme fer- 
tility of the Roman Haves, which is commonly fup- 
jioledr So far from multiplying, they could not, it 
I'eems, fo much as keep up the Hock without immenfe 
recruits : And though great numbers were continu- 
ally manumitted and converted into Roman citwens, 
the* munbers even of thefe did not encreafej, till the 
freedom of the city was communicated to foreign 
procinccs. 

I'lie term for a Have, born and bred in the family, 
■was verna § ; and thefe Haves feem to have been en- 
titled by cufloro to prii'ileges and indulgences beyond 
Olliers; a fufficient reafon why the mafters would 
not be Iniid of rearing ntany of that kind jj. Whoever 
is ac(|uaintcd with the maxims of our planters, will 
acknou ledge the juftnefs of this obfervation^. 

At TIC us 

* Ten tlionfand Oayei in a' day have often been fold for the 
life of the Romans at in Cilicia. Strabo, Lb. ^civ. 

f Columella* lib. et cap. 2^ et 7. Varro, Hb. ib*. cap u 

JionAT. lib. ii. od. fj. Tacit, anmi Jib. iii. cap. 54, Sue'von. 
^nviiii Aug. cap. xiii. Plin. Iib, xviii. cap. 13. 

% MhiQra hidies ptchs itigenua^ (ays Tacitus, auff* Ub. xxiv. 

cap. 7. $SecNOTE[X]. 

II Verna is tifcd by Roman writers as a ward equivalent to feurra^ 
on account of the petulance and impudence of thofc flaves. Mart. 
Jib. i. cy. 42. Horace alfo mentions the vema frocciccs\ and 
PfiTRONijus, oip, verntJa urbanitas* de prov$d. citpl 

I. vemufarum iiccniia* 

f It is computed in the W^st that a Hock cf flaves 

worfc five percents every yeaf/unlefs new flavca be bouj^lit 
to re^cruit them. They are not able to keep up tlieir numberi even 

thbfc warm countries^ where deaths and proviiious are fa cafily 
h got 
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Atticus is much praiied by his hiftorian, for Jhe 
care which he took in recruiting his family fromrthe 
flaves bom hi it * : May we not thence infer, that 
this pradlice vras not then very common ? 

The names of Haves in the Greek comedies, Syr.'j.'j, 
Mysus, Geta, Thrax, . Davus, Lydus, Phryx,, 
afford a prefumption, that, at Athens at lead, 
moftofthe flaves were imported from foreign ronn 
tries. The Athenians, fays Strabo f, gave to 
their flaves, eithepthe names of the nations whence 
they were bought, as Lydus, Syrus; or the names 
that were moft common among thofe nations, as 
Manes or Midas to a Phb-Ygian, Tibias to a Pa- 

PHLAOONIAN. 

Demosthenes, having mentioned a law which 
forbad any man to llrike the flave of another, praifes 
the humanity of this law ; and adds, that, if the bar- 
barians, from whom the flaves were bought, had 
information that their countrymen met with fucli 
gentle treatment, they would entertain a great efteem 
fo the Athenians J. Isocrates too || infinuates, 
that the flaves of the Greeks were generally or very 
commonly barbarians. Aristotle in his Politics^ 
plainly fuppofes, that a flave is always a foreigner. 
The ancient comic writers reprefented the flaves as 
fpeaking a barbarous language This was an imita- 

tion of nature. 

1 It 

gut. How much more moil this happen in Evropean countries, 
and in or near great cities } 1 (ball add, that, from the experience 
of our planters, flavery is as little advantageous to the mafter as tc 
the flavCf wherever hired fervants can be procured. A man is obliged 
to cloath and feed his Have; and he does no more for his fervant : 
The price of the lirft purchafe is, therefore, fo much lofs to him ; 
not to mention, that the fear of punifhment will never draw fo much 
labour from a Have, as the dread of being turned and not 
getting another fervice, will from a free.man. 

• * CoKM. Newosin vita Attmi. We may remark, that Atti. 
evs’s eftate lay chiefly in Eriaus; which, being a rcinote, de- 
folate place, would Temper it profitaUe for him to rear flaves there, 
f Lib. vii. J in Midiam, p. 2*i. ex edit. Aldu 

l; Panegyr. § Lib. vii. cap. lo. fub fin. 

^ AaisTorH. Equites, I. 17. The ancient fcholiaft reini^rk 
on thispaffage at 
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It is well known that Demosthenes, in his non- 
^ge^^had been defrauded of a large fortune by his 
tutors, and that afterwards he recovered, by a pro- 
fecution at law, the value of his patrimony. His 
ojutlons, on that occalion, ftill remain, and contain 
an ‘exaift detail of the whole fubftance left by his 
** •*, in money, merchandife, houfes, and flaves, 

“ with the value of eafh particular. Among 
were 53 flaves, handicraftfmen, namely, 32 
-a-cutlers^ and 20 cabipet-makersf ; all males; 
«iot a word of any wives, children, or family, which 
they certainly would have had, had it been a com- 
mon pradlice at Athens to breed from the flaves: 
And the value of the whole muft have much de- 


pended on that circumftance. No female flaves are 
even fo much as mentioned, except fome houfe-maids, 
who belonged to his mother. This argument has 
great force, if it be not altogether conclufive. 

Confider this paflage of Plutarch fpeaking of 
the Elder Cato. “ He had a great number of 
“ flaves, whoiA he took care to buy at the fales of 
** prifoners of war; and he chofe them young, that 
“ they might eafily be accuftomed to any diet or 
“ manner of life, and be inftrudled in any bufinefs 
** or labour, as men teach kny thing to young dogs 
“ or horfes.— And efleeming love the chief fource of 
“ all diforders, he allowed the male flaves to have a 
“ commerce with the female in his family, upon 
“ paying a certain fum for this privilege : But he 
“ llriitly prohibited all intrigues out of his family.” 
Are there any fymptoms in this narration of that care 
which is fuppofed in the ancients, of the marriage 
and propagation of their flaves? If that was a com- 
mon pradice, founded on general intereft, it would 
furely have been embraced by Cato, whp was a 
great* oeconomift, and lived in times when the an- 

• cicnV 


* In^Amphohtm oral. i. 

• i* xMvojrtioi, makers of thofe beds which the ancienu lay upon at 
meals. 


la viu Catomis. 
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cient frugality atid finiplicity of maftOers Were fllll 
in cfedit and ref)utaticin. 

It Is exprefsly rertiitked by the writers of the Ro-^ 
Man law, that fcarcely any ever purchafe flaves with 
a view of breeding from them*. 

Our lackies and houfe-maids, I own, do not ft rvc 
much to multiply their fpecies : But the ancients, 
befldee thofe who atWIided on their perfon, had al- 
moft ill their labour performed, and even manul'ac- 
tures executed, by Haves, who lived, many of them, 
in their family ; and feme great men pofleffed to the 
number of io,ooo. If there be any fufpicion, there- 
fore, that this inftitution was unfavourable to propa- 
gation (and the fame reafon, at Icaft in part, holds 
W'ith regard to ancient Haves as modern fervants), 
how deftrudtive muft flavery have proved? 

Hiftory mentions a Roman nobleman, who had 
400 flaves under the fame roof with him ; and having 
been aflallinated at home by the furious revenge or 
one of them, the law was executed with rigour, an J all 
without exception were put,to dcathf. Many other 
Roman noblemen had families equally, or more nu- 
merous; and 1 believe every one will allow, that 
this would fcarcely be prafticable, were wc to fup- 
pofe all the flaves married, and the females to be 
breeders J. 

So early as the poet Hesiod §, married Haves, 
W’hether male or female, w^cre efteeme,d inconvenient. 
How much more, Where families had encreafed to 
, fuch an enormous fixe as in Rome, and where the 
ancient fimplicity of manners was banifticd from all 
tanks of people? 

4 Xenophon 

* See NOtt CY]. 

-jf TACit. annAih, Stiv. c^p. 41, 

, t The drives in the great houles had Utile tobmi affigned tliem, 
called ceUa, Whence the name of cell was transferred to the 
jnonka room in a convent. Sec farther on this head» Lip- 

Sattim. j/cap. 14* Thjfc fet*nn ftrong prefumptionl agaiiift 
the marriage and propagation of the family llavc^. 

§ Opera et Dies^Ub, ii. 1 . 24* alfo I« 220, 
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XF->fOPHON in liis Oeconomics, where he give'j 
.^lirc^tions for the managemeftt of a farm, recommend-; 
a ttricl care and attention of laying the mak and the 
female (laves at a dillance from each other. He. 
ie'ems not to fiippofe that they are ever married. 
,, 'riie only (laves among the Greeks that appear to 
(lave (Continued their own race, were the HeLotes. 
who had lioufes apart, aftd were more the (Im'es Oi 
the~^blic than of individuals*. 

The fame author f tells us, that NrexAs’s over - 
i'cer, by agreement with his malfef, w'as obliged to 
pay him aji obolus a day for eaeli (lave-, belidcs. 
TTiaintaining them, and keeping up the nilmber. 
Had the ancient (laves been all breeders, this la'ft 
circiimftance of the contrail had been ilipcrfluous. 

I’he ancients talk fo frequently of a fixed, (lated 
portion of provHions alGgncd to each (laViet, that 
we are naturally led to conclude, that (laves lived 
aim oft all (ingle, and received that portion as a kind 
of lx)ard- wages. ^ 

The praclice,* indeed, ,pf marrying (laves feems not. 
to have been very common, even among the country 
labourers, where it is more naturally to be expeited. 
Cato ||, enumerating the (laves reqaifit-e to labour a. 
vineyard of a hundred acres, makes them amount to 
15 ; the overleer and his wife, villicus and viUica, and 
13 male (laves; f)r an olive plantation of 240 acres, 
the overlecr and his wife, and 1 1 inale (laves ; and fo 
in proportion to a gfeater or lels plantation ot vine- 
yard. 

Varr 6§, quoting this pafiage of Cato, allows his 
computation to be juft In every tefpeft, except the 
laft. For as if is reqilifite, fays he, to have an over- 
feer and his wife, whether the vineyard or plaitoftitioxi 

be 

^ Strabo, Kb. viiu f l)c rSltione redituum. * 

:|: See Cato de rc ruflica, cap. 56, Donatus in PAormion, L i. 9. 
SsNEC/E* epift. 80. 

. ♦11 De re tSiUt. esp, 10 , if* 

$*Lib. i. cap, 18. 
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be great or finally this muft alter the exatEtnefs of the 
proportion. Had Cato’s computation been erro- 
neous in any other reKpe^, it had certainly been cor- 
reiled by Varro, who ibems fond of difcoverin^ fo 
trivial an error. 

The fame author* as well as CoLUMELL^vf/ re- 
commends it as requifite to give a wife to the over- 
feet, in order to attach him the more ftrongly to his 
mailer’s feryice. This was therefore a peculiar in- 
dulgence granted to a Have, in whom fo great con- 
fidence was repofed. 

In the fame place, Varro mentions it as an ufe- 
ful precaution, not to buy too many Haves from the 
fame nation, left they beget fadlions and feditions in 
the family: A prefumption, that in Italy, the 
greater part, even of the country labouring flaves 
(for he fpeaks of no other), were bought from the 
remoter provinces. All the world knows, that the 
family naves in Rome, who were inftruments of 
iliow and luxury, were commonly imported from 
the caft. Hoc prof ecerCy fays Pliny, fpeaking of the 
jealous care of mailers, mdneipiorum legiones, et in 
domo turba externtky ac fcrvorum quoque caufa nomen- 
clator adbibendus\ 

It is indeed recommended by Varro I|, to propa- 
gate young Ihepherds in the family from the old 
ones. For as grazing farm's wersf^commonly in re- 
mote and cheap places, and each Ihepherd lived in a 
cottage apart, his marriage and encreafe were not 
liable to the fame inconveniences as in dearer places, 
and where many fervants lived in the family; which 
was univerially the cafe in fuck of. the Roman farms 
as produced wine or corn. If we coniider this ex- 
ception with regard to ihepherds, and weigh the 
rcafons of it, it will ferve for a ftrong confirmation 
of all our foregoing fufpicions§. 

• Co- 

* t.ib. i. cap. 17. -I Libi. cap. r8. 

% Lib.xxxtii. cap. x. Soll^cwife Tacxtus, aimil lib. xW. cap. 
44 * 

II Lib. ii. cap. IQ. ^ 

j duri, efthic filiut, illebabukl. Jvrttt, (at. ti. 'I'jt 
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CoLUMEi'tA^; I own, a^yifestlj.e jnafter to give a 
.^wurd, and even liberty td a feittale ilaye, that bad 
reared hiin. 'above tbre6 dbildren'i , ,ii;lproof, that 
fometimes the ancients propagated tfieir. flSves ; 
whixjh, indeed, cannot be denied., Were it other- 
wile, 'the pradtice of flaveiy being fcotttmon in an- 
tftiuity, muft have been deftrvfdite td a degree ;^bieb 
no expedient could repair. All I pretend ^jinfef 
frorn'thefe reafonings is, that llavery i$ in '^heral 
cliladvantageous both to the liappinefe and pc^ulouC- 
nefs of mankind, and that its plaee is much better 
liipplied by the practice of hired fcrvairts.' 

The laws, or as fome writers calls th'ent, the fedi- 
tions of the Gracchi, were* ocOdiohed by their ob- 
ferving the encreafe of flaves aH over iTAtt, and the 
diminution of free citizens. APl'lANf afcribes this 
encreafe to the propagation tff the flaves 1 PlUtarch J 
to the purchafing of barbarians, Who were chained 
and imprifoned it is to be pre- 
fumed that both caufes concurrecL • 

Sicily, fays I'lorus §,. was fhll ofrry^/?*/o, and 
was cultivated by labourers in bhains. £unus and 
Athenio excited the fervile war* by breaking up 
thefe monftrous prifons, arid giving literty to <fo,ooo 
flaves. The younger Pompey augtnented his army 
in Spain by the fame expedient^. If the c6untry , 
Vox. I. • li ' labourers, 

* Lib. i. cap. 8. f De bd.' civ. lib. i. 

J In vita Tib. & C. <3iiACCHf. , 

II To the fame purpofe ia that paflage of t)» elder Ssmeca, ex 
rontroveriia $. lib. v. <« Atata quondam iwpulu rara* fittgulorum 
ergaftulorum funt ; latiufque nunc villici, quam dim rege% imp«.i 
rant. At nund eadem," flya Ftixf, '* Viafii ^ei,' damnatx 
tnanus, inferipti vultua exeitent.” jLib. X'viii. cap, 3. ' . So alfo^ 
Martial. ^ ' i* - 

“ £t fonet innumera edmpede Thufeua ager;*' Lih; ix.e{i. 25. 
And Lucan. << Turn longoajiiitte^-fini^a 
Agrdrum, tt quod^hm wio fdmamCaeutli, , ' - 
Vomcre et antiqUaa Cialorom pafik ligoaei^ 

Longv fuh ignotuex{|eiti^^i:ttni,cglqiu8.*' . Lib.i. 

, , , “ Vinfto fotfore cdluillur , 

' Heifperi* fegetes— — Lib. v«i 
5 L'h'iii. cap. 19. 4 Id. lib* Iv.cap. 8. 
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labourers, , throuighout the Rowan empire, were fo 
generally ini this Situation, and if it was difficult* or 
impoffible to' 6nd feparate lodgings for <3;he families 
of the city fervantsyhow unfavourable to propagation, 
as well as to humanity, mull the inftitution of db- 
meftic flavery be efteemed ? ' ■ ' ' 

Constantinople, at prefent, requires the fame 
recruits of 'flayes from all the provinces that Rome 
did of bl4 ; and thefe provinces are of confeqaence 
far from being populous. 

Egypt, according to Monf. Maillet, fends con- 
tinual colonies of black flaves to the other parts of 
the Turkish empire; and receives annually an 
equal return of white: The one brought from the 
inland parts of Africa; the other fromMlNoREiiA, 
Circassia, and Tartary. 

Our modern convents are, no doubt, bad inftitu- 
tions: But there isreafon to fufpedf, that anciently 
every great family in Italy, and probably in other 
parts of the world, was a fpccie^ of convent. And 
though we hav6 reafon to .condemn all thofie popifli 
inftitutions as nurferies of foperftition, burthenfome. 
to the public, and opprfeffivc to the poor prifoners, 
male as well as fem^e'; yet may it be quellioncd 
whether they be fo deftruSiive to the populoufiiefs of a 
ftate as is commonly imagined. Were the land which 
belongs to a convent bellowed on a nobleman, he 
would fpend its revenue on dogs, horfes, grooms, 
footmen, cooks, and houfe-maids; and his family 
would hot furnifli many more cithtens than the con- 
vent. ■ , 

The common reafon why any parent thrulls hir, 

daughters into nunneries, is/ that he may not be over- 
burthened with too numerous a family; but the 
ancients had a method almofl as innocent, and more 
* cffedual to that purpofe, to wit, eKpofing thsir chil- 
dren in early infimey. This prjaAice’was very com - 
mon; and is not fpoken 0 $ by any author of thole 

' . ' ■' tine*; 
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times witli the horror it d^ervea, or fc^rcely * everi 
with difapprobation. the hmnaue, good- 

natured Pi,uTAKcsf, mentions if as; a merit in Ax- 
XALU3, king of PakgaIws, that hie flwfdered, or, if 
yv^n will, expofed all his owft children, ih ofder to 
Wave- his Crown to the £oti' of his brother E^umenesj 
’fignalizing in this manner hisgratitude and affection’ 
to Eumemes, who had left him his heir preferably 
tci that fon^ , It was SotoN, the moft celihrated of 
the* fagCs of Greece, that gave parents periniffion by 
law to kill their children ' 

Shall we then allow ^efe two circdmftances to 
compenfate each other, to wit, thiwiaftie vows, and 
the expofing of children,* and to be. unfavourable, in 
equal degrees, to the propagation of mankind? I 
doubt the advantage is. here on the fidd of atd^quity. 
Perhaps, by an odd cdhheiStion of caafes, the barba- 
rous prafticc of the ancients might rather render 
thofe times more poptilons. By . removing the ter- 
rors of too numierous a family it would engage many 
people in martiage ; ai^d fudh is the force of natural 
affeflion, that very few, in cbmparifoni would have 
refolution enough; when it came to the pulh, to car- 
ry into execution their former intentions., 

China,' the only country where this praftice of 
expofing children prevails at prefont> is the molt 
populous country we knowuf; and every “man i^; 
married before he is twenty. Such early marriages 
could fcarcely be general, had not men, the ptolpedt 
of fo eafy a meth^ of getting rid c£ their children. 

I own, that 8 pLutARCH fpeaksof itas a very gene- 
ral maxim of the poor to expofe their children 5 and 
as the rich were then averfo to noditillge,' Oni^ount 
of the courtlhip they met With from tliufe who cx- 

X a % . . peded 

* Tacitus blauies it. tit tnbrib. GeM. 

-)'{De frateroo amore. ,,fiEtiECA alTb ajp^roTrs,^f the eSpoliflg. 
of flckly infirm cbildreol De ira, lib* i* f 5* 

t sext. EMp: iib.iri.‘^sp.«4. — r • 

!) De amorC proH^. . 
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ceded legacies from tibem, .thie public muft bav^^ 
Deem in a bad Etuation between them’"'. 

Of all fciences there is none, where firft appear- 
ances are more deceitful thmi in politics. Hofpitab 
for foundlings feem favourable to the encreafe 5>i 
numbers; and perhaps may be fo, when kept under 
proper reftridions. But when they open the door 
to evety one, without diftindlott, they have proba- 
bly a ‘contrary effed, and are pernicious to the ftatc. 
It is computed, that every ninth child born at Paris 
is fent to the hoQjital; though it feems certain, ac- 
cording to the common courfe of human affairs, that 
it is not a hundredth child whofe parents are alto- 
gether incapacitated to rear arid educate him. The 
great difference for health, induflry, and morals, 
between an education in an hofpital and that in a pri- 
vate family, Ihould induce us not to make the en- 
trance into the former too eafy and engaging. To 
kill one’s own child is fliocking to nature, and muft 
therefore be fomewhat unufual; but to turn over the 
care of him upon others, is very tempting to the na- 
tural indolence of mankind. 

Having confidered the donteftic life and manners 
of the ancients, compared to thofe of the moderns ; 
where, in the main, we feem rather fuperior, fo far 
as the prefent queftion is concerned ; we fliall now 
examine the potUical cuftoms and inftitutions of both 
ages, and weigh their influence in retarding or for- 
warding thepropagation of mankind. 

Before the encreiffe of . the Roman power, or ra- 
ther till its full eftablifhment, almoft all the nations 
which are the feerie of ancient hiftory, were divided 
into fmriU territories or petty commonwealths, where, 
of cOurfe a great equality of fortune prevailed, and 
the -center of the government was always very near 
i^’E^ontiers. ,, 

^;^|rhis was the Etuation of affairs not only in GREfcj: 
^rid Italy, but alfo in S^ain, Gaul, Germans, 

, ^ Afri*'.- 

♦ SefNOTi: CZl. 
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Afric, and a great part of the Lefler Asia ; And it 
• mull be owned, that no inilitution could be more 
favourable to the propagation of mankind. For, 
though a man of an overgrown fortune, not being 
aV> to confume more than another, mull lhare it 
.with thofe who ferve and attend him; yet their pof- 
, fefion being precarious, they have not the fame en- 
couragement to marry, as if each had a finall fortune, 
fecure and independent. Enormous cities are, be- 
fides, deftruftive to fociety, beget vice and diforder 
of all kinds, ftarve the remoter provinces, and even 
llarvc themfelves, by the prices to which they raife 
all provilions. Where each man had his little houfe 
and field to himfelf, and each county had its capital, 
free and independent; what a happy fituation of 
mankind ! How favourable to induftry and agricul- 
ture; to marriage and propagation! The prolific 
virtue of men, were it to adt in its full extent, without 
that rellraint w'hich poverty and neceffity impofe on 
it, would double the number every generation : And 
nothing furely can giVte it more liberty, than fuch 
I’mall commonwealths, and fuch an equality of for- 
tune among the citizens. All finall ftates naturally 
produce equality of fortune, becaufc they afford no 
opportunities of great, encreafe; but finall common- 
wealths much more, by that divifion of power and 
authority which is effential to them. 

When Xenophon* returned after the famous 
expedition with Cyrus, he hired himfelf and 6000 
of the Greeks into the fervice of Seuthes, a prince 
of Thrace ; and the articles of his agreement were, 
that each foldier fhould receive a dark a month, 
each captain two darks, and he himfelf, as general, 
four : . A regulation of pgy which would not a little 
furprife our modern officers. 

Kemosthenes and .^Eschines, with eight moils, 
were, fent ambaffadprs to Philip of Macedon, and 
.l^heir appointments for aibqye four months were u 
• Z3 ' thoufand 

* Ot nft Cr*. Ub, , 
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^oufand drachmas, ^hich isilefs than a drachma a- 
day for each ambafTadopf. But a drachma a-day, 
nay fom^nres twof, was the pay of a common ^ *- 
Isldier. 

A centurion among thh Romans had oidy 
pay to a private man in Poiybius’s timej; h. 
accordingly find the gratuities after a triumph regv - 
lated by that ptoportionH. But Mark Anthony 
and the triumvirate, gave thKcentnrions five times 
riie reward of the other §. So much had the en- 
creafe of the commonwealth encreafed the inequality 
among the citizens ‘ff. - 

It mull be owned, that the fituation of affairs in 
riiodern times, with regard to civil liberty, as well as 
equality of fortune, is rio^’near fo favourable, either 
to the propagation or happinefs of mankind. Rurope 
is Ihared out moftly into great monarchies; and fiich 
parts of it as are divided into fm^l territories, are 
commonly governed by abfolute princes, who ruin 
thdr people by a inimicry t^ the greater monarch s, 
in the fplendor of their court and number of their 
forces. SwissERtAND alone and Holland refemble 
the ancient republics; and though the former is far 
from poffeffing any advantage either of foil, climate, 
or commerce, yet thenunabers.of people with which 
it abounds, notwithflanding their enlifting themfclves 
into every fervice in Europe, prove fufficiently the 
advantages of their political inftitutions. 

The ancient republics derived their chief or only 
fecurity from the numbers of their citizens, I'he 
Trachinians having loft great numbers of their peo- 
ple, the remainder, inftcadbf enriching themfelves by 

the 

• Dbmoit. <de fitlfa leg. He calls it a confiderable fum. 

+ Thucvd. lib. iii. ' J Lib. vi.cap. 37. 

J Tit. Liv. 1 ^. xli. cap. 7. 13. eC 

’Appja»i..Z)» fe//. «V. lib. ir. ' ’ 

CxsAr ^gave the centurions ten times the gratuity" of the 
.cnnircoti (hUim. lib- viii. In the Rhodian car- 

tel, mentioned, alit'e^rd*,- np diditiAion 19 the ranfum was made 
bn account of rafiki In ths army. >, ' ‘ ’ 
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the inheritance of their fellow-citizens, applied td 
. Sparta, their metropoUs, for a new flock of inhabi- 
tants. The Spartans immediately collecled ten 
thoufand men ; among whom the old citizens divided 
lands of which the former proprietors had perifh. 
^ed***"* * 

After Timoleon had banifhed B^oNTfSJUs from 
Syracuse, and had fettled the affairs of SiciiT, find- 
ing, the cities of SYBfACUSE and Seleinuntium ex- 
tremely depopulated by tyranny, war, and faction, 
he itivited over from Greece feme new inhabitants 
to rcpeoplcthcmf. Immediately forty thoufand men 
(PtuTARCH J fays fixty tljoufand) offered themfelves ; 
and he diftributed fo many lots of land among them, 
to the great fatisfadlion of the ancient inhabitants : A 
proof attonce of the maxims of ancient policy,- which 
affed:ed populoufnefs more than riches ; and of the 
good effetls of thefe maxims, in the extreme popu- 
loufnefs of that fmali country Greece, which could 
at once fupply !>> great a colony. The cafe was /)ot 
mtich different with tha Romans in early times. He 
is a pernicious citizen, faid IVl. CuRius, who cannot 
be content with (cveoj) ac res. Such ideas of equality 
could not fail of producing great numbers of people. 

We muft now confider what difadvantages the an- 
cients lay under with regard to populoufnefs, and 
what checks they received from their political maxims 
and inflitutions. There'are commonly compenfations 
in every human condition ; and jthough thefe com- 
penfatipns be not always peirfecflly equal, yet they 
ferv^ at leafl, to reftrain the prevailing principle. 
To com'pare them and eflimate their influence, is 
indeed difficult, even where they take place in the 
fame age, and in neighbouring countries ; But where 
feveral ages have intervened, and only fcattered lights 
arv^^fforded us by ancient authors, , what can ive 
do but amufe by talking pro and con, on an intere- 

X 4 fling 

^ ♦ Diod. Sic.Ub. xiu ThucvV* Hb. iii. 

Jt DipD. Sic* lib. xvi ' t TiMot* 

, il See NOTE 
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itinig fubjp£l, and thereby correfting all bally apd 
viblent determinations 

Tirfi, We may obferve, that the ancient republics 
'^verealmoft in perpetual war; a natural effedl of their 
martial fpirit, their love of liberty, their mutual etj^.u- 
iation, and that hatred which generally prevails among 
pations that live in clofe neighbourhood. Now, war 
m a fraall ftate is much more dellfudiye than in a 
great oive; both becaufe alKt^e inhabitants, in the 
former cafe, mull ferve in the armies ; and becaufe the 
whole Hate is frontier, and is all expofed to the in- 
roads pf the enemy. 

The maxims of ancient war were much more de- 
ftruftive than thofe of mpdern ; chiefly by that diftri- 
bution of plunder in whiph the foldiers were indul- 
ged. The private men in our armies are fuph a low 
Tet of people, that we find any abundance, beyond 
their limple pay, breeds cqnfufion and djforder among 
them, and a total dilTolption of difcipline. The very 
wretchednefs and . meannefs of thofe who fill , the 
modern armies, render then| lefs deftruftive to the 
countries which they invadp: One inflance, ampng 
many, of the deceitfulnpfs of firft appearances in all 
political reafonings * 

Ancient battles were ipuch more bloody, by the 
very nature of the weapons employed in them. The 
ancients drew' up their men -ifi or 20, fometimes 50, 
men deep, which made a nturow front; and it was 
hot difficult tb find a field, in which both armies 
might be marfbailcd, and nught eiigage with each 
other. Even where .any body of the troops w'aSj-kept 
off by hedges,, hillocks, woods, or hollow ways, the 
battle was not fo foon decided between the contending 
parties, but that the othew had time to overcome the 

difliculties 

^ The ancifn? foldicrs, being free citizens, above the loweft 'i "nk, 
were all married.^ Our modern foJdiers arc cither forced to liv^ 
unmarried, or their marriages turn to fmall acebunt towards the in- 
Ct^eafe of mankind. A circumfliance which ought, perhaps, to be 
ta&ien into c^nfideiation, as offome confequence in favour of the 
sneients; ' ' 
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difficulties whjch oppofed them, and take part in the 
engagement. And as the whole army was thus en- 
gaged, and each man clofely buckled to his antagonift, 
th,e battles were commonly rery bloody, and great 
Ilai^^liter ■was made on both fides, efpecially on the 
vanquiaTcd.’ The long thin lines, required by the 
Are- arms, and the quick decifion of the fray, render 
our modern engagements but partial rencounters; and 
enable the general, wb® is/oiJed in the beginning of 
the clay, to draw ofl* the greater part of his army 
found and entire. 

The battles of antiquity, both by their duration 
and their refemblance to fingle combats, were wrought 
up to a degree of fury quite unknown to latter ages. 
Nothing could then engage the combatants to give 
quarter but the hopes of profit, by making flaves of 
tlieir prifoners. In civil war, as we learn from Ta- 
ciTus^, the battles were themoft bloody, becaufe 
the prifoners were not Haves, 

What a ftout, refinance mull be made, where the 
’'•anquiffied expelled fo hard a fate ! How inveterate 
the rage, where the maxims of war were, in every 
refpefl, fo bloody and fevere ! 

, Inllances arc frequent, in ancient hiftory, of cities 
'befieged, whofe inhabitantSj rather than open their 
gates, murdered their wives and children, and lufhed 
themfelves on a voluntary death, fw^tened perhaps 
by a little profpeft of reyenge upon the enemy. 
GjcEEKSf, as well as Barbarians, have often been 
wrought up to this degree of fury.; And the fame 
deternrfifed fpirit and cruelty rriuft, in other inllances 
lefs remarkable, have been deftruftive to human fo- 
ciety, in thofe petty commonwealths which lived in 
clofe neighbourhood, and were engaged in perpetual 
wars and contentions. 

/ 2 ^ Some- 

• Hid. lib. ii. cap. 44., 

, . -f- As Abyous, mentioned by 13 j. xxxi. cap. 17, iS, 

■and. PoLYB. lib. xvi. As «lfo the Xahthiass, Af naK. 
fit/ 7 .,lib. iv. • * ■ ■ 
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Sometimes the wars in Greece, fays Plutarch 
were carried on entirely by inroads, and robberies, 
and piracies. Such a method of war muft be more 
deflm<aive in fmall ftatcs, than the bloodieft battles 
and fieges. 

By the laws of the twelve tables, pofleffion during 
two years formed a prefcription for land; one year 
for moveables * : An indication, that there was not 
In Italy, at that time, much «iore order, tranquillity, 
and fettled police, than there is at prefent among the 
Tartars. 

The only cartel I remember in ancient hiftory, is 
that between Demetrius Poliorcetes and theRuo- 
niANS ; when it was agreed, that a free citizen foould 
be reftored for looo diracbmas, a flave bearing arms 
for 500^. ' 

But, fecoTtdly, It appears that ancient manners were 
more anfovourable than the modern, not only in times 
of war, butalfoin times of peace ; and that too in 
et'cry refpeft, except the love of civil liberty and of 
equality, which is, I own/ofconfiderable importance. 
To exclude faftion from a free government, is very 
•difficult, if pot altogether impradicable; but fuch 
inveterate rage between the factions, and fuch bloody 
maxims, are found, in modern times, amongft reli- 
gious parties alone. In ancient hiftory we may always 
obferve, where one party prevailed, whether the no- 
bles or people (for I can obferve no difference in this 
refpedtt), that they immediately butchered all of the 
oppoftte party who fellipto their hands, and.baniflicd 
fuch as had been fo fortunate as to efcape tliTelf fury. 
No form of ptocefs, no law, no trial, no pardon. A 
fourth, a third, perhaps near half of the city, was 
flaughtered, or expelled, every revolution; and the 

exiles 

• * Tn vita PiUKTi. . 

t Ikst. lib. ii. cap. G. f Djod. Sicut: lib. ;!x. 

1 } I,Y9IA5, who was himftif of the popnlar faftion, and very 
tonowly efcaped from the jhirty tyrants, fays, that the Democra- 
cy wa* as violent a governiaent as the Oligarchy. Orat. 24. d.c 
flatafepub > ' 
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exiles alxvays joined foreign enemies, and did all the 
miichief poffible to their iellow-citizens; till fortune 
put it in their power to take full revenge by a new 
revolution'! And as thefe were frequent in fuch vio- 
lent ^qvernrqents, the diforder, diffidence, jealoufy, 
eqmity, which mull prevail, at^ not eafy for us to 
imagine in this age of the world. 

There ate only two revolutions I can recollect in 
ancient hiftory, which piaffed without great feverity, 
and great effufion of blbod itrmaflacres andaduffina- 
tions, namely, the reftoration of the Athenian Pc- 
moeracy by Thrasybulus, and the fubduing of the 
R OMAN republic by Caesar, We learn from ancient 
hiftory, thatTHRASYBULus palTed a general amnefty for 
all pall offences ; and firfl: introduced that word, as well 
as pradlice, into Greece It appears, however,-from 
many orations of Lysias t» the chief, and «ven 
fome of the fubaltern offisnders,: in the preceding, 
tyranny, were tried, and capitally puniftied. And 
as to Cesar’s clemency, though much celebrated, it 
would not gain great applaufc in the prefent age. He 
butchered, . for inflance, all :Cato’s fenate, when he 
became mailer of Utica t ; and thefe, we may readi- 
ly believe, were not the nmft worthlefs of the party. 
All thole who had borne arms againft that ufurper» 
were attainted; and, by Hirtius’s law, declared in- 
capable of all public offices. 

Thefe people were extremely fond of liberty; but 
feem not to have»underllood it very well. When the' 
thirty ^jrants firft ellablilhed their dominion at 
AtheI^^ they began with feizingall the fycophants 
and informers, who had been fo troubiefome during 
the Democracy, and putting them to. death by an 
arbritary fentence and execution. Every, man, fays 
Sallust II and Lysias § was rejoiced at tbe/e puni/b- 
y'. ^ ments j 

* CrcERO, Philip, u 

t h^ oraU II. contra EltltofT. ar.^. ttuontra hooKkr* oraU 
•.tS‘ Mantith. .. . ^ a heL av. lib. \u 

II * See Cesar’s ♦fpeech dc hlk Catfl 

§ Vrat, 24. And in oraU 29. he fpirit oF 

the 
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tmntsi not confi 4 ering, that liberty was from that 
moment aimihilated. 

The utmoft energy of the nervous ftyle of Thucy- 
dides, and thjB copioufiiefs and expreffibn of the 
Greek language, feem to fink under that hifihrian, 
when he attempts to deferibe the diforders whi^h 
arofe from fadipn throughout all the Grecian com- 
monwealths. You would imagine, that he ftill labours 
with a, thought greater than 118 can find words to com- 
municate. And he concludes his pathetic defeription 
with an obfervation, which is at once refined and folid : 
“ In thefe contefts, “lays he, “thofe who were the 
duUeft, and moft llupid, and had the leaft forefight, 
“ commonly prevailed. .Tor being confeious of this 
“ weaknefs, and dreading to be over-reached by 
!“ thofe of greater penetration, they went to work 
haftily, without premeditation, by the fword and 
f* poinard, and thereby got the ftart of their anta- 
f* gonifts, who were forming fine fchemes and projects 
V for their dellru£tion 

Not to mention Dion Ysras f the elder, whois com- 
puted to have butchered in cool blood above 10,003 
of his fellow-citizens; or Agatkogles|, Nabis |j, 
and others, ftill more bloody than he ; the tranfadtions, 
even in free governments, were extremely violent and 
deftrudlive. At Athens, the thirty tyrants and the 
nobles, in a twelvemonth, murdered, whithout trial, 
about 1200 of. the people, and banilhed above the 
half of the citizens that remained §. « In Argos, near 
the lame time, the people killed izoo of th^ nobles ; 
and afterwards their own demagogues, bec'auj'e they 
had refufed to carry their profecutions farther The 

people 

the popular alTen^lm as the ofity , caufe twhy thefe illegal punifh- 
ibouM difpltiife. ' 

* I-ib, lii. -J- PtUT. dc virU Jhrt. Alex. ^ 

^ p^oPe S14. lib. xvin, xixa j| Tit. Liv, xxxi. xxxin. xxxiv. 
Sic. Ub. ^v. 1 $pcx4;t£E fayi there were ocly 5000 
bxitlHited* ; the pf thofe amount to 1 500. 

affign^ y>tccifcly the fame 

^umber. 13000. 

8 «c. IJW'‘'xvt . ' ‘ . 
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people dfo in Corcyra killed 1500 of the nobles, 
and baniihed a thoufand*. Theih numbers will 
appear the more furprifing, if we confider the ex- 
treme finadnefs of thcfe Hates. But all ancient hi- 
ftory^is full of fuch inftancesf. 

When A^exandsr ordered all the exiles to be 
reftored throughout all the cities, it was found, that 
the whole amounted to 20,000 men the remains 
probably of Itill gteai 3 Er daughters and malTacres. 
"What an aftonilhing multitude in fo narrow a coun- 
try as ancient Greece! And what domeftic con- 
fufion, jealoufy, partiality, revenge, heart-burnings, 
inuft tear thofe cities, where fii^fipns were wrought 
up to fuch a degree of fury and defpair! 

It would be eafier, fays Isocrates to Pmtip, to 
raife an army in Greece at prefent from the vaga- 
bonds than from the cities. 

Even when affairs came not to fuch extremities 
( w hich they failed not to do almoft in every city twice 
or thrice every cejitury), property was tendered very' 
precarious by the maxima of ancient government. 
Xenophon, in the banquet of Socrates, gives us a 
natural, unafFedled defcription of the tyranny of the 
Athenian people. “ In my poverty,” fays Char- 
.'iiDEs, “ I am much more happy than I ever was 
while pofleffed of riches ; as much as it is happier 
to be in fecurity than in terrors, free than a have, 
“ to receive than to pay court, to be trailed than fuf- 
“ peeled. Formerly I was obliged to carefs every 
“ informer; fomeimpofition was continually laid upon 
“ me; it was never allowed me to travel, or be 
“ abl’ent from the city. At prefent, when lam pioof, 
I look big, and threaten others. The rich are afiraid 
of me, and Ihow every kind of civility and refpefl ; 

* and I am become a kind of tyrant in the cityg.” 
In Q^c of the pleadings ofLtsiAS§, the qrator very 

. , coolly 

* Diod. Sic. Hb, xiii. ' f See flOTE fBB}. 

- • Diod. Sic. lib- xviti.‘ V 

i| Pag. 885. ex edit . Leunclav- 
** 29. m Nicom. 
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eopl|f ’ fpeaks of it, by th« bye, as a maxim of the 
AtKENlAi* ;pho|>le, fhat, whenever they wanted mo- 
fleVi they put to death Ibme of the rich citizens a;> 
wSl as ftrangers^ for the fiike of the forf^ture. la 
mentiohing thisi lie fecms not to have any intention 
pf blaming them; ftiil lels of provokingj;;ianii, ‘who 
were his audience and jud^s, 

' Whether a man i^ais a: citizen or a llrangcr among 
that people, it feems indeed <eequilite, either tliat he 
Ihould impoveriih himfelf, or that the people would 
impoverilh him, and perhaps kill him into the bargain. 
The orator lali mentioned gives a pleafant account 
of an eftate laid out iii the public fervice*; that is, 
above the thkd of it in rarce-lhows and figured dan- 
ces. 

I need not infift on. the la REEK tyrannies, which 
were altogether' horrible. Even the mixed monar- 
chies, by which moft of the ancient hates of Greece 
were governed, liefiwe.the introdudiion of republics, 
(Were very unifettled. Scarcely any city but Athens, 
lays Isocrates, couM .lh9.w u fuccelfion of kings for 
four or five gcneraitionsf. 

Befides many other obvious rcafons for the infia- 
bility of ancient monarchies, the equal divilion of pro- 
perty among the brothers in private families, mull , 
by a n^cefia^confequence, contribute to unfcttle and 
difiurb the ^te. The univerfai preference given to 
tfie eider by ^odem lawis, though it encrcixles the in- 
equality: of fortunes, ha®,, however, this good efled, 
that it accu^ms tqien to the fame idea in public fuc- 
cefllon, and cuts oS''all claim and pretei^itsii of the 
youjngier.^ ■ 

The new fettled colony of Heraclea, falling im- 
ipediately iiito fadtion, applied to Sparta, who font 
' liERiPinAS with full authority to quiet their difl'en- 
• tiotts. This man, not provoked by any opp^lition, 
hot, iafianfed by party rage, knew no better expedient 
2 ' than 

•SelNOTErCQ. _ ’ ' 

t Fanath. 
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than immediately putting to death about 500 of the 
citizens *. A ftrong proof how deeply rooted thefe 

viole! ixin\s of government were throughout all 

Gre; 

If s the difpofitiOn of mens minds among 

that >eople, Avhat may be expedled in the 

comm . ths of Italy, Afric, Spain, and Gaul, 

which were denominated barbarous? Why otherwiie 
did the Greeks fo mcwh value thcmfelves on their 
humanity, gentlenefs, and moderation, above all other 
nations? This reaforiing feems very natural ; but un- 
luckily the hiftory of the Roman commonwealth in 
its earlier times, if we give credit to the received ac- 
counts, prefents an oppofite,conclufion. No blood 
was ever fhed in any fedition at Rome, till the mur- 
der of the Gracchi. Dionysius HalicarnassjEus|, 
obierving the lingular humanity of the Roman people 
in this particular, makes ufe of it as an argument, that 
they Mere originally of Grecian extrailion: whence 
we may concluije, that the fa<^ions and revolutions 
in the barbarous republic^ M'erc ufually more violent 
than even thofe of Greece above mentioned. 

If the RojMans were fo late in coming to blows, 
they made ample compenfation after they had once 
entered upon the bloody feene; and Appian’s hiftory 
of their civil wars contains the moft frightful picture 
of mafthcres, proferiptions, and forfeitures, that ever 
was prefented to the world. What pleafes moft in 
that hiftorian, is, that he feenis to feel a proper re- 
Ibntmcnt of thefe barbarous proceedings; and talks 
not wrth' that provoking coolnfefs and indifference. 
'M'hich cuftom had produced in many of the Greek 
hiftorianst. 

The maxims of ancient politics contain, in general, 
f6 little humanity and moderation, that it feems fu- 
per^'ipus to give any jjarticular reafon for the a<fts ol^ 

violence 

* Diod. Sic. lib. xix. 
t Lib. I ’ 

i See NOTE fODJ. 
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violence committed at any particular period. Yet X 
cannot fSrbear obfeiving, that the laws, in the lat<^r 
period of theRoMANCommonwealth, were lb abfiu*dly 
contrived, that they obliged the heacis of ’iarties to 
have recourfe to ihefe extremities. All capital pu- 
nifliments were abolilhed: However crii^'-Inal,' or, 
what is more, howfever dangerous, any ciiixen migVit 
be, he could not regularly be punillied otherwiie than' 
by banilhment : And it becaitve necclTary, in the re- 
volutions of party^ to draw the I'word of private ven- 
geance*, nor was xt eafy, when laws were once vio- 
lated, to fet bounds to thefe fanguinary proceedings. 
Had Brutus hirofelf prevailed over the triumvirate, 
could he, in common prurience, have allowed Octa- 
vios and Anthont to live, and have contented him- 
felf with banifliing them to Rhodes or Marseilles, 
where they might Hill have plotted new' commotions 
and rebellions? His executing C.Antonius, brother 
to the triumvir, llxow's evidently his fenfe of the mat- 
ter. Did not Cicero, w'ith the approbation of all the 
wife and virtuous of Rome, arbitrarily put to death 
C.ataline’s accomplices, contrary to law, and with- 
out any trial or form of procefs ? and if he moderated 
his executions, did it not proceed, either from the 
clemenCy of his temper, or the conjiinftures of the 
times? A wretched Security in a government which 
pretends to laws and liberty ! 

Thus one extreme produces another. In the fame 
manner as exceffi ve feverity in the law's is -apt to be- 
get great relaxation in their execxition ; fo their ex- 
cellxve lenity naturally produces cruelty and barbarity. 
It is dangerous to force us, in any cafe, to pafs their 
fiicred boundaries. 

One general caufe of the diforders, fo frequent in 
aU ancient governments, feems to have conlitted in 
^he great difficulty of eftablifhing any Ariilocracy in 
thoie ages, and the perpetual difeontents and feditions 
of the people, whenever even the meaneft and mc(l 
beggarly were excluded from the Icgiflnture, and from 

publii' 
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piiblic of^ces. The very quality of freemen p;ave 
tiich a rank, being op])oled to that of Have, that it 
feeined to intitle the poilliror to every power and 
privilege of the commonwealth. Solon’s* laws ex- 
cluded no freeman from votes or eledlions, but con- 
lined fome 'magiftracies to a particular cenfus ; yet 
\( ere the jteople never fatisfied till thofe law’s w'ere 
1 epealed. By the treaty with AntipaterI, no Athe- 
nian W’as allowed a vote whofe cenfus was lels than 
'looo' driichmiis (about 60 /. Sterling'). And though 
fuch a government tvould to us appear iufticiently 
dcniocrafical, it was fo difagrccabie to that people, 
that above tw’o-thirds of them immediately left their 
country ]. Cassander reduced that cenfus to the 
half II; yet Hill the government was confidered as an 
oligarchical tyranny, and the effecil of foreign .vio- 
lence. 

Sr.RVius Tullius’s § laws feem equal and rcafon- 
able, by fixing the power in propottiod to the pro- 
perty : Yet the Roman people could never be brought 
quietly to fubmlt to thenv 

In thofe days there was no medium betw’een a fe- 
vere, jealous Ariftocracy, ruling over difeontented 
i'ubjecls; and a turbulent, fadfious, tyrannical Demo- 
cracy. At prefent, there is not one republic in Eu- 
rope, from one extremity of it to the other, that is 
not remarkable for Juftice, lenity, and ftabilifyj equal 
to, or even beyond MarseilIes, Rhodes, or the moil 
celebrated in antiquity. Almoft all of them are w'cll- 
tenipered .Arillocracies. 

Bur,*trZ»jrr//r, There are many other circumftances, 
wliich ancient nations feem inferior to the modern, 
both for the hapi)inefs and encreafe of mankind. 
Trade, manufadlures, induflry, were no w’h'cre, in 
former ages, fo flourilhing as they are at prefent in • 
Europe. The only garb of the ancients, both for. 
dialed and females, feems to have been a kind of flan- 
Yol.T. A a nc; 

Plutarchus in vita Solon* f Diod. Sic. lib* xviii. 
i Id. ibid. jj id. ibid. f Tir. Ljv. iib. a. 
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nel which they wore commonly white or grey, and 
which they fcouied as often as it became dirty. Tyre, 
which carried on, after Carthage, the greateft com- 
merce of any city in the MEDixERRANEAN. /hefore it 
was dcftroyed by Alexander, was no mighty city, 
if we credit. Arrian’s account of its irih?bitants*. 
Athens is commonly fuppoled to have been a tra- 
ding city; but it was as populous before the Median 
war as at any time after it, .according to Herodo- 
tus!; yet its commerce, at that time, was fo incon- 
liderable, that, as the fame hittorian obferves|, even 
the neighbouring coafts of Asia were as little fre- 
quented by the Greeks as the pillars of Hercules: 
Tor beyond thefe he conceived nothing. 

Great intereft of money, and great profits of trade, 
are an infallible indication, that induftry and com- 
merce are but in their infancy. We read in Lysi- 
as || of loo per cent, profit made on a cargo of two 
talents, font to no greater diltance than from Athens 
to the Adriatic; Nor is this mentioned as an in- 
ftance of extraordinary profit. Antidorus, fays 
D£Mosthenes§, paid three talents and a half for a 
houfe which he let jat a talent a-year : And the ora- 
tor blames his own tutors for not emjiloying his mo- 
ney to like advantage. My fortune, fays he, in eleven 
years minority, ought to have been tripled. The 
value of 20 of the llaves left by his father, he com- 
putes at 40 minas, and the yearly profit of their la • 
hour at 12^. The moft moderate intereft at Athens 
(for there was higher ** often paid), was tvcelvc per 
cent, ff and that paid monthly. Not to infift upon 

tl'.- 

• Lib. ii. Thete were 8000 killed during the liege; and tlie 
captives amounted to 30,000. Diuborus Siculus, lib xvii. fay.. 

iJiOoo: But he .ccounts fui this fmall number, by faying 
that the Tyrians had Lnt away bcfoie hand part of their wives 
" and children jo Carthage. 

! Lib. V. he makes the number of the cltiYcns amount to 30,000. 

t lb" |{ Oiat . 33. advetf. Diacit. 'v 

$1 Cur.tra Arn«r. p. 2s.tex edit. Aldi. 

f Id. p. tfj. *» Id ibid. 

If Id. ibid, and .EsChjhfs contra Ctesiph. 
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the high interell to which the vaft fums diflributcd 
in eledlions had raifcd money * at Rome, wc find, 
that VtRRES, before that faflious period, ftatcd 24 
per cetU.' for money which he left in the hands of the 
publicans; and though Cicero exclaims againft this 
article, i j not on account of the extravagant ufury ; 
but becaUibi it had never been cuftomary to ftate any 
intercil on fuch occafionsj. Intcrcft, indeed, funk 
at Rome after the fe;l;tlement of the empire; But it 
never remained any conlidefable time fo low as in 
the commercial Hates of modern times t- 

Among the other inconveniences, which the Athe- 
nians felt from the fortifying of Dacelia by the 
Lacedemonians, it is repreiented by Thucydides §, 
as one of the molt confiderable, that they could not 
bring over their corn from Eubea by land, palling 
by Ororus ; but were obliged to embark it, and to 
fail round the promontory of Sunium. A lurpriling 
inftance of the imperfection of ancient navigation ! 
For the water-carriage is not here above double the 
land.' 

I do not remember 'a paflage in any ancient 
author, wfiere the growth of a city is, aferibed to the 
eftablilliment of a manufadturc. The commerce, 
which is laid to flourilh, is chiefly the exchange of 
thofe commodities for which different foils and cli- 
mates were fuited. The fale of wine and oil into 
Africa, according to Diodorus Siculus ||, was the 
foundation of the riches of Agri centum. The 

lituation of the city of Sybaris, according to the 
fame ^utfior w'as the caufe of its immenfe populouf- 

; being built near the two rivers Crathys and 
Sybaris. But thefe tw'o rivers, we may obferve, are 
not navigable ; and could only produce fome fertile 
vallies, for agriculture and tillage; an advantage fo 

A a 2 inconlidcrable 

t 

*j£piji ad Attic, lib. iv. epill. 15. 

4 Contra V ZK.%. 9rat. f See Effay IV. 

5' Lib. vii. 

If Lib. xiii. 51 xii. 

I 
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inconfulerable, that a modern writer would Icarcely 
have taken notice of it. 

The barbarity of the ancient tyrants, toscthei 
with the extreme love of liberty, which yriimated 
thofe ages, mud have banilhed every ineichant and 
manahicdurer, and have quite depopulat<l:d ^he date, 
had it ilibfided upon indudry and commti'cc. While 
the cruel and fidjiicious Dionysius was carrying ou 
his butcheries, who, that wait not detained by his 
landed property, and could have carried with him 
any art or Ikill to procure a fubfidence in other 
countries, would have remained cxpol'ed to fuch im - 
placable barbarity? The perfecutions of FniLirlL 
and Lewis XIV. iillcd ati Europe v, itli the nianu- 
faflurers of Flanders and of FR\r7CE. 

I grant, that agriculture is the fpecies of indudry 
chiefly requilile to the fubfiftence of multitudes: 
and it is poflible, that this indudry may hourif]!, 
even wheje nianufactuves and other arts are unknown 
and neglecded. Swisserland is at prefent a re 
mafkable indance; w'here we find af once the mod 
/kilful hidbandinen, and fbe mod bungling trade!’ 
men, that are to be met with in Kuropi:. That 
agriculture llouridied in Greece and Italy, at lead 
in Ibme parts of them, and at feme periods, we have, 
reafon to prefumc: And \^riCLher the mecduinicid 
arts bad readied the fame degree of y)crfccuou, may 
not be efteemed fo material; efpecially, if we con 
lider the great equality of riches in tlie ancient rc- 
publits, where each family was obliged lo cultivate, 
with the greateft care and iiiduftry, its owju little 
field, in order to its I’ubiiflencc. 

But is it juft rejitbning, bccaiife agriculture may, 
in fome inftunccs, fiourifh without trade or manu • 
fadures, to conclude, that, in any great extent of 
country, and dm any great trad of time, it would 
i’ubfifl alone? The rnofl natural uay, furdy, 
roiiraging hufSiandry, is, firft to excite other'kintsls 
oi jjiduitry, and thereby alTord the labourer a ready’ 

market 
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market for his commodities, and a return of fuch 
goods as may contribute to his plcafurc and ciijoy- 
nient. ' This method is infallible and univcrfal; and, 
it prevails more in mof^lern government tliaii in 
th? ancienO it affords a prefumption of the fupeiior 
populoufncfs of the former. 

Every man, lays XiiNOPnoN may be a farmer : No 
art or Ikill is rccjuifite.: All coniifls in indinirv, and 
in attention to the execution. A Itroiig prool', as 
CoLUiMKLLA hints, that agriculture was but little 
known in the age of Xe xOpiujn. 

All our later impros'cinents and refinements, have 
they done mahiiig toe/ards the ealy lubliffenca^ of 
men, and coniequently towards their ])ropagation 
and cncrcafe? Our fuperior Ikill in nu'clianics ; the 
dii’ccA’cry of new worlds, by whicli commerce has 
brcii fo much enlarged ; tlie eflablilhment of ; 
and the ufe <jf bills of exchange: "I'liefe feem all ex*- 
tremely ufeful to the encouragement of art, induff rj% 
and populoufnefs. VVere^wc to ftnke olf thefe, v/hat 
a check Ifiould we give to every kind of bulinefs and 
labour, and what multitudes of families would imme- 
diately pcriffi from want and hunger ? And it Teems 
not inv/bablc, that we could fupply tlie place of thefc 
new inventions by any other regulation or inflitu- 
tion. 

Have we rrafon to think, that the police of ancient 
ffates w as any wife comparable to that oi* modern, 
or that men liad then equal lecurity, either at home, 
or in-i their journeys ])y land’ or water ? ^ quellion 
<nrJt, but every imjiartial examiner Mmnld give us the 
preference in this particular f. 

Thus, upon comparing the whole, it feems irnpof^ 
lible to afiign any juft rcafon, why the \\a)rl(l Ihould 
have been more populous in ancient than in modern 
The equality of property among flic ancients, 
lijf^uty, and the fmall diviftons of their ftates, acre 
{adeed circumftances favoui^ble to the propagation 

A a 3 of 

f See Part I. Eflay XL 


* Occoc. 
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of manlcind : But their wars were more bloody and 
deftruclive, their governments more finSious and un- 
fettled, commerce and manufadlures more ^>s5ble and 
languifhing, and the general police moriJ loofe and 
irrcguJai'. Thefe latter difadvantages ftem to form 
a fulhcient counterbalance to the form.crradvant'agc 
and rather favour the oppolite opinio,it to that which 
commonly prevails with regard to rliis fubje^t. 

But there is no reafoning, it may be fuid, againll 
matter of fuel. If it appear, that the world w'as 
then more populous than at prefent, we may be af- 
fured, that our conjccilures are falfe, and that we have 
everlooked foine material' circumftance in the cont- 
parifon. This I readily own : All our preceding 
reafonings, I acknowledge to be mere trilling, or, at 
leaft, fmall Ikinnilh es and frivolous rencounters, 
which decide nothing. But unluckily the main 
combat, where we compare fafls, cannot be render- 
ed much more decilive. The fads delivered by an- 
cient autliors, are cither fo uncertain or fo imperfed:, 
as to afford us nothing po.fiiive in this matter. How 
indeed could it be otherwife? The very fads which 
we rnuft qppofe to them, in computing the populouf 
nefs of modern Hates, are far from being either cer- 
tain or complete. Many grounds of calculation pro- 
ceeded on by celebrated writers, are little better thaii 
thofe of the Idmperor Heliog \balus. who formed 
an efiirnatc of the itnmenfe greatnefs of Rome, from 
ten thouiand pound weight of cobwebs which had 
been found in that city *. . 

It is to be remarked, that all kinds of numbers 
uncertain in ancient manulcripts, and have been fub- 
jed to much greater corruptions than any other part 
of the text; and that for an obvious reafon. Any 
alteration, in other places, commonly affects the 
Venfe or ginminar, and is more readily pevceiwmby 
the reader and tranfcribcT. ’ h 

Few eiiumcT.itions of inhabitants have been mado 

- of 

* in viia Heliogab. cap. l6. 
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i,.f any tracl of country by any ancient author of 
good authority, fo as to afford us a large enough vie^v• 
foi con.narifon. 

it is p.obablc, that there was formerly a good 
toGndation for the number of citizens alhgned to any 
ttree city; h'caufe they entered for a fliare in the 
■gm eminent, and there u’ere exact regiAers kept of 
liicm. But as nnniber of Haves is feUlom men- 
tionl'cl, this leaves as in as great uncertainty as ever, 
u jth regard to rhe popuioiilhefs even of finglc cities. 

d'lie firll page of Thtjcy dides is, in my opinion. 
The cormncncernent of real hiftory. All preceding 
narrations are fo intcnnis:*ed with fable, that phiio- 
f »phers ought to abandon them, in a great meafure, 
^0 the cmhcllifhmcnt of poets and orators*. 

With regard to remote times, the numbers of peo- 
ple alTigned are often ridiculous, and lofe all credit 
and authorit). Tl)e free eiti/.ens of Syrakis, able 
to br-}v arms, and achiall}^ drawn out in l^attlc, were 
i;coVjco. Thfy encountered at Si aora with ioo,dcc 
itizens of Crcjtona, itnother Greek city contigu- 
to them; and were defeated. This is DioooRtJs 
Siculus’s j account, and is very ferionfly infilled on 
by that hifloricin. Strabo J alio mentions tlic fame 
number of Sybarites. 

DionoPU'S Siculus jj, enumerating the inhabitants 
';r u'hen it was deflroyed by tlic C \r- 

i'Eac ir;i \Ns, fiys, that they amounted to 20,000 
-^jrlzens, 200, coo lli'angers, beiidcs Haves, who in fo 
)pn],ent a city as he reprefenis it, would probably 
i/' Icaft, as numerous. AVe nuift remark, that the 
w omen and the children are not included ; and that 
therefore, upon the whole, this city muft have con- 
tained near two millions of inhabitants And what 
s^as the rcafon of lb immenfe an cncrcafe! Thvy 

Aa4 • 

* See NOTE [EE]. 

f Lib. xii. f Lib. v-i, y Lib. x In’. 

*15 Diogenes I.aertius (in vita Emptdoclis) fnva ti? •'* 
t'*9RiGENTUM contained only Sco.oca iababicantf. 
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were induflrious in cultivating the neighbcuring 
fields, not exceeding a fmall English countrv; and 
they traded with their wine and oil to Afric/ iiich, 
at that time, produced none of thefe com' es. 

Ptolemy, fays Theocritus *, comr .339 

cities. I fuppofc the fingularity ol ' "Ucf 

ithc rcafon of afligning it. Dior .>i ai'-, 

figns three millions of inliabitan , a fmali 

number; But then he makes' u. jer of 

amount to 18, coo; An evident c.r .action. 

Pic fays|, the people were fc aerly feven mil- 
lions. Thus remote time» are always mofl: envied 
and admired. 

That Xerxes's army w^as extremely numerous, f 
can readily believe ; both from the great extent of 
his empire, and from the practice among the ealteru 
nations, of encumbering their camp with a fupcrllu- 
ous multitude; But will any rational man cite PIe- 
KODOTUs’s wonderful narrations as an authority? 
'I’hcrcis fomething very rational, 1 own, in Lysi jj 
argument upon this fubject. / Had not Xerxes’s ar- 
my been incredibly numerous, fays he, he had never 
made abridge over the IdEr.LEspoNT; It had been 
inucli caficr to have tranfpoi ted his men over fo Ihort 
a jv.iif.igv, with the numerous diipping of which he 
was mailer. 

Polybius § fays, that the Romans, between tlic 
firft and fccond f unto wars, being threatened with 
an invafion from the Gauls, mullerod all their own 
forces, and thofe of their allies, and found them a- 
mount to feven hundred thoufand men able to 
arms; A great number furely, and which when join- 
ed to the ilavcs, is probably not Ids, if not rather 
more, tlian that extent of country affords at prefentt. 

The 

^»rdyll. 17. fLib.;. f Idyll. 17. , 

[j Or..t. J-/>!eh>*j. j L,ib. ii. 

^ "I hc c.'.ur.tiv that fiipplied this number, was not above a tln’ra 
ol' Italy, vz. the Pept’p domivons, Tuscany, and a part of the 
ic'ni'doiii .jINahi f s: I'lit perhaps in thoA. early times there were 
vci , fciv fjjvc;, cxri'pt in R-ome or the great cities. ,■ 
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The enumeration too, fcems to have been made with 
fome cxa' elb; and Polybius gives us the detail of 
the O' 's. But might not the number be mag- 

mfit ’to encourage the people? 

•1) i ( u L L s makes the fame enumeration 

;; mount • million. Thcfc variations are 

fuipiciou hily too fuppofes, that Italy in 

his time \ populous: Another fufpicious 

,« ircfiinltaiic> no can believe, that the Iniia- 

bitaiils of that country diminiihed from the time of 
rne firil Punic war to that of the triumvirates ? 


Julius C-ksar, according to Appi an f, encounr 
n-reJ iour millions ol Gawls, killed one million, and 
tnadc another million pi ifonersj. Suppofing the num- 
ber of the enemy’s army and that of the llain could 
he exactly alllgned, wliich never is poflihle'; how 
eoulil it be known how often the fame man returned 
into the armies, or how dillinguifli the new from 
the old levied foklicrs? No attention ought ever 
to lit.' giveti to’fuch loofe, exaggerated calculation^; 
efpeeially where the author does not tell us the me- 
ilunns upon uliicli the calculations were founded. 

Jb\ iLRCuLuslI makes the number of Gauls killed 
by G.^:sar amount only to 400 , 000 . A more pro- 
vable account, and more ealily reconciled to the hif- 
tory of thefe wars given by that conrjueror himfclf 
in liis Commentaries §. The moil bloody of his 
battles were fought againll the Hbuvetii and the 
Gmu^ANS. 

One would imagine, that .every circumftance of 
fife and actions of Dionysius the elder might 
tic regarded as authentic, and free from all fabulous 
exaggeration ; both hecaufe he lived at a time when 
letters flouriflicd moft in Greeqe, and hecaufe his 

chief 


/ Lib. ii. f Crltica. * 

Plutarch {in vita Cits.) makes the numbers that CxsAz 
/j^ught with amount to three millions; Julian (is CitSARiBus) 
to t,wo. II Lib. ii. cap. 47. 

Sec NOTE [FF]. 
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chief hiftorian was Philistus, a man allowed to ! 
of great genius, and who was a courtier and mii.ider 
of that prince. But can we admit, that l a had . 
Handing army of 100,000 foot, 10,000 h'-'^'e, and i 
fleet of 400 gailies*? Thefe, we may oLlcrve, vvti ' 
mercenary forces, and fubfilled upon ^ay, like on 
armies in Eukope. For the citizo is were all (ut 
armed; and when Dion afterward, invded Sicily 
and called on his countrymen to virid'cate t’hci! 
liberty, he was obliged to bring .irms ; ’ >iip; with 
him, which he diftributed among ihof. wtio joined 
himf. In a date where agi'.-ulture alone flouriflie-. 
there may he man , inhabifanis; and i^ thefe be .ill 
armed and difcijilined, a g'cat force may be ealied 
out upon occalion: But p;ieat bodies of mcrcenan 
troops can never be maintainta', witiiout cither .gieaf 
trade and numerous nnu iiirc^ures, or •■\tcn!i', o 
minions. The Uniied Fiovm'-, s i.wcr weia malic -, 
of fuch a force by fea and land h* ‘t wuich i^ I'.ild 
t<5 belong to Dionysius.; yet th'y y-oh* j" a-, rifgc a 
territory, perredlly well ctlltivaied, and have much 
more refources from their commerce and i!;du!Uy 
DioooRur Siculus allows, that, even m h;« time, 
the army of Dionysius appeared inrredible; that 
is, as 1 interpret it, was entirely a fidlion; and the 
opinion arofe from the exaggerated li .ttcry of the 
courtiers, and perhaps from the vanity and policy m 
the tyrant hiiafeif. 

It is i.t iifual fallacy, to confidcr all the ages of an 
nquity as one period, and to romput.: the ,-mmher-, 
contained i:i the great cities me •tio?wd by ancil^g 
authors, as if thefe cities bad been all oiemporary. 
'ihe Greek colonies Houriflied catien. ;Iy in Siciiy 
during the age of Alexander: Bn., in Auou..ru.s s 
time they were fo decayed, that alniert all tl:e pro- 
duce of thafii fertile illand was coi.l'urufd in ItaljyI;. 
Let us now examine the numben of inhabitaV.^? 

. adigneo 

* Diod. Sic. lil,. II. f Plutarch in vita DioSv . 

% Staabo, hb. VI. 



! med tf paitici’lar cities ia antiquity ; and omit- 
che tuirdu’r? of Nineveh, Babylon, and the 
.YP'l-^AN let us confine ourfelves to the 

here f'i '^eal hiilory, to the Crecia.n and B.oman 
ites. i own, the more 1 coniider this fub- 

d the me “ ur't 1 inclined to fcepticiiin. wiih re- 
rd to j -eat populoufnefs ain ibed to ancient 
nes. 

f'd by i' Arc* bra very great 

•v ; i ,r . .-.nciy tile oi-'iteq of il the Greek f- 
t V,: ncrw’y about the 

■tw i': L.t . i K i uj afterwards 
' '•* ' •K vc-'isd ■' ’'ov ('tfERoJl mentions it as 

e grea;,.. 't »1 ail to-.. '' ■ a miles in his time ; not 

. I fr , J, erher Antiocii or A- 

md'. rth..f -,^.aat.ior . ATHENjt;us§ 

i y .ii. v'l -.rlon of DbMETRins Pha- 
KE.!', i'a-i- It'HLNS -21,000 citizcns, 

..oc'-'i 1 ■ i. ,^c , a^:-’ ^ .o ..03 flaves. This number 

u . 'll r ;< 1 * . ■. Eij .( >vi-; fe opinion I call* in 

•■■>'■0 ... , 7.i,.d a j-ii neutal fact to their 

af, in i'.v 'P, ‘fere is no point cf 

. AthfN/EUs and 

, . here midak' n, and 
iiLi.pber of fiaves o'- -.it Ic augi> n. eu by a 
.'.oh- oyyili r, and -jught i; t>j be rcgaiu.d ‘.is more 

' El 40,0 30 . 

t'.';//. When ti,e n'enfsa r .’T rjti/.e a e. ^aid to be 
r.oc:- by Ami n ... -s^, men i'Oj aye arc only 
icieiflnod. Foi, ; *-1.1; lO-ofs i j iiiys ** that 

AkI£T.\- 

, Ai . , _ jcen a great city t 

nto himib*; v 'th 1 nidt it did not exceed Ax Oiat, 34 

3 Lih VK occ;. h" Plut/rch in 

II Irat ’V'l- Rp.t M j Iih. iv, Ci^p. c:*: St P abo, ilb. vi. fays, 

Whs tvvtntV'^ in " -rmpafs. But then arc to conhder, 

at it contains ! two harbours within one of was a very 

*ge one, ano .r ight be reg;^ acd as a of Oay, 

§ Lib. vi. cap. 20. 

Dp MosTHEMfcs afiigns 20,000^ contra 
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Aristagoras, ambaflador from the Iomans, founa 
it harder to deceive one Spartan than 30,000 A- 
THENiANs; meaning, in a loofe way, the whole Hate, 
fuppofcd to be met m one popular alTcmhW, exclu- 
ding the \yomcn and children. (2.) TiSucYDiDhb* 
fays, that, making allowance for all tbA„abfentces in 
the fleet, army, garrifons, and for pt^ople emjiloyetl 
in their private affairs, the At , enjan aflembly 
never rofe to five thoufand. (3.) X'hc forces enu'nie- 
yrated by the fame hiftorianf, being all citizens, and 
;>mounting to 13,000 heavy-armed infantry, prove 
the fame method of calculation; as alfo the whole 
tenor of the GattK hiflorians, who always undcr- 
ftand men of full age, w'hen they alllgn tlie number 
of citizens in any republic. Now, thefc being but 
the fourth of the inhabitants, the free Athjinians 
were by this account 84,000; the flrangers 40,000; 
and the flaves, calculating by the fmaller number, 
and allowing that they married and propagated at 
the fame rate with freemen, were iOo,oco; and the 
whole of the inhabitants 28:^,000: A number finely 
large enough. The other number, 1,720,000, makes 
Athens larger than London and Paris united. 

Secondly. There were but 10,000 houfes in A- 

fHENs;};. 

thirdly. Though the extent of the walls, as given 
us by Thucydides 11, be great (to wit, eighteen 
miles, befide the fea-coaft); yet Xenophon^ fays, 
there was much wafte ground within the walls. 
Tl}ey feem indeed to have joined four diftinft and 
feparate cities^. 

Fourthly. No infurredion of the flaves, or fufpicion 
of infurredion, is ever mentioned by hiflorians; 
except one commotion of the miners**. 

Fifthly, The treatment of flaves by the Athenians 

* .ys 

* Lih. via. \ 

•}• Lib. ti. Diodorus Sicu L ite’s account perfcftly agrees, lib.xii,. 

Xenophon Mem. lib. iu |1 Lib. ii. § Dc ratione 

^ See NOTE [GG], ArHEN-lib. vi. 
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'■Up laid by Xenophon* and DEMostHENEsf, and 
PlautusL to have been extremely gentle and in- 
dulgent; Which could never have been the cafe, 
hud the difproportion been twenty to one. The 
dii'proporti,, is not fo great in any of our colonies; 
yc^ are ■ 'red to exercile a rigorous military 

jjovern.. e negroes. 

Sixthly, X ever ellcemcd rich for polTef- 

ling wliat niu> med an equal diftribution of 

projicrty in an^ .cry, or even triple or quadruple 
that w'caltli. 1 iius every perfon in England is 
c:om])uted by fome to fpend lixpence a-day ; Yet is 
he elleemed but poor who has five times that fum. 
Now Tjmarchus is laid by TEscHiNtslj to have been 
left in eafy circumllances ; but he was mailer only 
often Haves employed in manufactures. Lysias and 
his brother, two llrangers, were proferibed by the 
thirty for their great riches; though they had but 
fixty a-piece§. DjiMosthenes was left very rich 
by las father,^ yet he had no more than fifty-two 
Haves His workhoufe of twenty cabinet-makers, 
is fiid tg be a very confiderable manufadlory 

Seventhly , During the Decelian war, astheGREEK 
hiltorians i-all it, 20,000 Haves deferted, and brought 
the Athenians to great diftrefs, as we learn from 
’J’nucYoiDESfb This could not have happened, had 
they been only the twentieth part. The heft Haves 
would not dcl'ert. 


F . i ^ btbly , Xenophon propofes a fcheme for main^ 
tainiug by the public 10,000 Haves; And that fo 
grm^ii niimber may poflibly 'be fuppoited, any one 
svra be convinced, fays he, wlio conliders the num- 
bers we pollelfed before the Di celian war. A way 
of fpeaking altogether incompatible with the larger 
number of Ath e n .eu s. 


*J fie ref ’. Athen. 
A Contra Timarch. 
!• >*■ /% Contra At Hoz. 


Ninthly, 

f ParLip. 3. t Stic Hi ' 

§ Oral* II. 
ilfid. 

l)e rat* red 
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Ninthly^ The whole cenfus of the ftate of AtjIei s 
was lefs than 6000 talents. And though numbers in 
ancient manufcripts be often fufpedled by critics, yet 
thisisunexceptionablc ;both becaufe Demostsenes 
who gives it, gives alfo the detail, which checks him ^ 
and becaufePoLYBius f affigns the fame number, And 
reafons upon it. Now, the moft vulgar P'. ‘^e could yield 
by his labour an obolus a-day, over and above lii^ 
maintenance, as we learn from '^enophon t, who 
fays, thatNiciAs’s overfeer paid his matter fo riiuch 
for flaves whom he employed in mines. If you w ill 
take the pains to ettimate an obolus a-day, and the flaves 
at 400,000, computing only at four years purchafe, 
you will find the fum above 12,000 talents ; even 
though allowance be made for the great number of 
holidays in Athens. Befidcs, many of the flaves 
would have a much greater value from their ait. The 
loweftthatDEMosTHENEseftimates any of his|| father’s 
flaves is two minas a-head. And upon this fuppofition, 
it is a little difficult, 1 confefs, to reconcile even the 
ndmber of 40,000 flaves with the cenfus of 6000 ta- 
lents. 

Tenthly, Chios is faid by Thucydides § to contain 
more flaves than any Greek city, except Sparta. 
Sparta then had more than Athens, in proportion 
to the number of citizens. The Spartans were 9000 
in the town, 30,00c in the country The male 
flaves, therefore, of full age, mutt have been more 
than 78,000; the whole more than 3,120,000. A 
number impoflible to be maintained in a narrow 
barren country, fuch as Laconia, which had no 
trade. Had the Helotes been fo very numeroterj 
the murder of 2000 mentioned by Thucydides**, 
would have irritated them, without weakening them. 

Befides, we are to confider, that the number aflign- 

ed 

♦ De clajjlhusi f Lib. u. cap. 62. 

J Dt rat red, ([ Contra, Aphobum. $ Lib.viii. 

<5 Plutarch Lyc^bg. **LibiY. \ 
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^«d by Athen^us *, whatever it is, comprehends all 
the inhabitants of Attica, as well as thofeof Athens. 
The Athenians affedled much a country life, as we 
learn fiom Thucydides and when they were all 
chafed int '' town, by the invafion of their territory 
dift-ing the t.oponesian war, the city was not able 
to contain ' • and they were obliged to lie in the 

porticoes, t and even ftrects, for want of 

lodging t- 

UTie lame renic, is to bg extended to all the other 
Greek cities; and when the number of citizens is af- 
ligned, we mull always underhand it to comprehend 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring country, as well 
as of the city. Yet, evfin with this allowance, it 
mull be confefled, that Greece was a populous coun- 
try, and exceeded what we could imagine concerning 
lb narrow a territory, naturally not very fertile, and 
which drew no fupplies of corn from other places, 
b'or, excepting Athens, which traded to Pontus for 
that commodity, the other cities feem to have fublill- 
ed chiefly from their neighbouring territory ||. 

Rhodes is well knowrf to have been a city of ex- 
teniive commerce, and of great fame and fplendor; 
yet it contained only 6000 citizens able to bear arms, 
when it was befieged by Demetrius §. 

Thebes was always one of the capital cities of 
Greece ^ : But the number of its citizens exceeded 
not thofe of Rhodes**. Phliasia is faid to be a 
fmall city by XENOPHoHft ; yet we find that it con- 
tained 6000 citizens iff. I pretend not to reconcile 
ihefc.two fadls. Perhaps, Xenophon calls Phliasia 
3 a 

^ fame author affirms, that Corinth had once 460,00® 
{laves ; .^GXN A 470,000, But the foregoing arguments hold'drong* 
tr againfl thefe faAs, which arc indeed cntiidy abrurd andimpoffi- 
blc. It is however remarkable, that Athen/eus cites fo great 
an authoiity as Aristotle for this la ft fa£l: : And the fcholiaft qai 
Vr;DAR mentions the fame number of flaves in AIaina. 

[■Lib.ii. J Thucyo. lib. ii. || See NOTE 
Diod. Sic. lib. xx. Isocr. 

See NOTE [II]. 
if Hill. Gr-«c. lib, vii. 
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a fitlall town, becaufc it nuidc but a fmall 
Greece, and maintained only a lubordinatc alliance 
With Sparta; or perliaps !he coiiiUry, belonging tf) 
it, was exteniive, and moll of the citizens w'ere eirn^ 
ployed in the cultivation of it, and d\A^elt in the 
neighbouring villages. 

Mantinea was equal to any city i.x Arcapia 
Confequently it wasequal toJVlEG alo‘' jli .s, wJiicli was 
fifty iladia, or iix miles and a oi.arter in circuinfe- 
rencef. But Mantinea had (uily 30CO citizens J:. 
The Greek cities, therefore, coiiUrined often fields 
and gardens, togetlier with the houfcA^ ; and we can- 
not judge of them by the extent of their w'alls, 
Athens contained no more than 10,000 hoiifes ; yet 
its wtills, with the fea-coalt. Were above twenty miles 
in extent. St race se was twenty-two miles in cir- 
cumference ; yet was fcarcely ever I’poken of by tlic 
ancients as more populous than Ai'hens. B/-bylon 
was a I'quare of fifteen miles, or fixty miles in cir- 
cuit; but it contained large cultivated fields and in- 
olofu res, as w^e 1 earn from Pliny. I'h o ugh A u k e l i a n ’ s 
wall w^as fifty miles in circumference ||, the circuit of 
all the thirteen divilions of Rome, taken apart, accor- 
ding to PuElius Victor, was only about forty-three 
miles. When an enemy invaded the country, all the 
inhabitants reti"*ed within t^ie walls of the ancient 
cities, with their cattle and furniture, and inflruments 
of hiifliandry: and tlie great height To wdiich the 
walls were rdifeJ, enabled a fmall number to defend 
them w ith facility. 

Sparta, fays Xenophon §, is one of the citi'^^s of 
Greece tliat has the fewed inhabitants. Yet Pol^ 
t?ius ^ fays, that it was forty-eight ftadia in circum- 
ference, and was round. 

^ All 

^ lib. il. Pv-»1.YB, 111 ), ix. cap, 20 

f Lysias, uim/. 34. j|' Vopjsf'vs/^ r;/;? Auki i. 

§ !)€ Laced, This paffage is not calily recoiicilctl Wvith 
that of Pj-iiTAacH above, who fays, that Spap^ta had 9000 clf 

PoLYB. lih. ix, cap- 20 , 
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,fAll the ^TOLiANS able to bear arms in Antipa- 
Ter’s time, deducing fome few garrifons, were but 
ten thoufand men f. 

PoLY'Biust tells us, that the Ac h^an league might, 

, withcRtt an_ inconvenience, march 30 or 40,000 men: 
And this account fecnis probable: For that league 
cbmprehendcAl the greater part of PelopoKnesus, 
Yet PaosaMias^, fpeaking of the fame period, fays, 
that all the AcHiE.:.v" able to bear arms, even when 
fcveral manumitted flaves were joined to them, did 
not amount to fifteen thoufand. 

The Thessalian?, till their final conqueft by the 
Romans, w'erc in all ages, turbulent, factious, fediti- 
ous, diforderly |[. It is not therefore natural to fup- 
pofe, that this part of Greece abounded much in 
people. 

We are told by Thucydides^, that the part of 
Peloponnesus, adjoining to Pylus, was defart and 
uncultivated. Herodotus fays**, that Macedo- 
nia \yas full of.lions and wild bulls; animals w'hicji 
can only inhabit vaft unpeopled forefts. Thefe were 
the two extremities of Greece. 

All the inhabitants of EEirus, of all ages, fexes, 
and conditions, who were fold byPAULusYEMiLius,- 
amounted only to 15 0,000 ff. Yet Epirus might be 
double the extent of Yorkshire. 

Justin* tells us, that when Philip oIMacedon 
v/as declared head of the Greek confederacy, he called 
a congrefs of all the ftates, except the Lacedemoni- 
ans, whorefufed to concur; and he found the force 
of whole, upon computation, to amount to 200,000 
• infantry, and 15,000 cavalry. This mull be under- 
(lood 'to be all the citizens capable of bearing arms. 

V^oL. I. B b For 

•fDioD. Sic, lib. xvlii, 

i LtGAT. f A chaici.'. • 

Tit. Liv. lib. ::xiv. cap. 51, Plato in CriTcfNE. 
vii. Lib. vii. 

Tit. Ltv. lib. xjv. cap. 34* ^ ^ I •ih, ix, cap. 
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For as the Greek rc])ublics maintained no mercenaiV< 
forces, and had no milkiadiftincdfrom the whole body 
of the citizei^a, it is not conceivable what other me- 
dium there could be of computation. That Inch au 
army could e\ cr, by Greece, be brought into |;he 
field, and be maintained there, is contrary to all hi- 
tlory. Upon this fuppofitir/.*!, there ’•e,''.ve may thus 
reafon. Tlic free Greeks of alf and fexes were 
860,000. The ilaves, eflim. .a by the num- 

ber of Arnr ' ian Ilaves as above, who fcldom mar- 
ried or had families, were double the male citizens 
of full age, to wit, 430,000: And idl the inhabitants 
of ancient Greece, excepting Laconia-, w’ere about 
one million two hundred and ninety thoufund; No 
mighty number, nor exceeding wdiat may be found 
at prefent in Scoteanu, a country of not iniu h great- 
er extent, and very indilTerently peopled. 

Wc may now conhder the numbers of people in 
Rome and Italy, and collc^f all the lights aiTcjrded 
ur by feattcred paHages in ancient ai'^thors. We fliall 
find, upon the whole, a great difficulty in fixing any 
opinion on that head; and no reafon to fupport thole 
exaggerated calculations fo much infified on by mo- 
dern writ cm,. 

Dionvsils TlAi,TC.\R.UAss,=r.-rs *■ fays, that the an- 
:lent wall-: of Rome were nearly of the fanic compaf: 
■'vith I hole of Ati'ens, but that the fuburbs ran out 
to a g/e.i! exle. t; -.nal it was difficult to tell where 
the loun ended, or the f:ountry began. In fome 
piu( O'- of Rot; K, it appears from the fame antbor*, 
I’roiii jnvEvvL |, and from otlier ancient wri- 
ters], diat the houies wcie high, and families lived 
in b]>:n'ale ilorev'-, one above another: But it is pro- 
bable, that tliele w'cre only the poorer citizens, and 
o(i!7 m io.:;e fc w firects. If v. c may judge from the 
fi’ouii'mr Piiny’ account of lii ; own houie, and 

from 

T,ih. i -)■ I.ilj. X*. -}■ S.styr. iii. 1 . l 6 ‘j, 270N 

s.- '1 'vn: rKKi. ^ Sccnote [lla ; 
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from Bartoli’s plans of ancient biiiklinj^s, the* men 
of quality liad very fpacious palaces; and their buiid- 
in.q-s wero like the Ci-iiNJiSi., houfes at tliis day, vviirrc 
each apartment is feparated from tlie roll, and rifes 
no^iighcr than a lingle ftprey. To which if we add, 
tbaT the R0J.IAN nobility much aflcctcd extenlive 
p,(;i ticocs, and even woods || in town ; we may perhaps 
allow Vossius (though there is no manner of reafon 
for it^ to read the famous pafllige of the elder Plinv^ 
his own way, without admitting the extravagant cou- 
leqnences which he draws from it. 

'i'he number of citzens who received corn by tbr 
public diilributiou in the time of Augustus, tverc 
f.wo hundred thoufand**. 'i'his one would cllccm 
a pretty certain ground of calculation; Yet it is at- 
tended with fuch circumilances as tliroiv us back ijrto 
doubt and uncertainty. 

Did the poorer citizens only receive the diflribu- 
tion? It wais calculated, to be furc, chiefly for their 
beneflt. But it*appears from a paflage in CicKROi t, 
that the rich might alfo tilke their portion, and that 
it was eih'cmcd no reproach in them to apply for it. 

'J^o whom was the corn given; whether only to 
heads of families, or to every man, woman, and child ? 
The portion every month was five modii to each 
(about of a hulhcl). This was too little for a fa- 
mily, and too much fur an individual. A very a*: - 
curatc antiquary -}•, therefore, infers, that it was given 
to every man of full ags; but he allows the matter 
to tic uncertain. 

W as it Ihidlly enquired , whether the claimant lived 
vsithiu the precinfts of Rome; or was it fufllcient, 

B b z that 

!1 ViTRL V. )iij. V. cap. I r. Tacit, annul, lib. xl. cap. 3. 

. TON. in vita Octav. cap. 72, ccc. t 

See NOTE [MM]. 

moJiiuncnt. Ancyr, f j’ Tufe. lib, iil. < ap d!-! 

JLiemius apiid SaUteJ}, hijl.frag, lib. iii. 

f Nicolatis Hortcfi/ius dc re fru?nc7itaria Rc77hr:. 
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that he prefented himfelf at the monthly diftribution? 
This laft feems more probable ||. 

Were there no falfe claimants? We are tolcI§, that 
CxsAR ftruck off at once 170,000, who had creeped 
in without a juft title; and it is very little probaole 
that he remedied all abufes. 

But, laftly, what proportion of flaves muft we af- 
lign to thcfc citizens? This is the moft material que- 
ftion, and the moft uncertain. It is very douDtful, 
whether Athens can be eftabliftied as a rule fox 
Rome. Perhaps the Athenians had more flaves, 
becaufe they employed them in manufadlures, for 
which a capital city like 'Rome feems not fo proper. 
Perhaps, on the other hand, the Romans had more 
flaves, on account of their fuperior luxury and riches. 

There were exadl bills of mortality kept at Rome; 
but no ancient author has given us the number of bu- 
rials, except Suetonius*, who tells us, that in one 
feafon, there were 30,000 names carried to the tem- 
ple of Libitina; but this was during a plague which 
can afford no certain foundation for any inference. 

Thepublic corn, though diftributed only to 200,000 
citizens, affefled very confidcrably the whole agricul- 
ture of iTALYf ; A fa<fl: no wife reconcileable to fome 
modern exaggerations with regard to the inhabitants 
of that country, 

The beft ground of conjeclure I can find concern- 
ing the greatuefs of ancient Rome, is this; We are 
told by Herodian|, that Antioch and Alexan- 
dria were very little inferior to Rome. It appears 

from 

II Not to take 'lie people too much from tlieir buflnefs, Augus- 
tus ordained the diftribution of com to be made only thrice a- year; 
But the people, finding the monthly diflributions more convenient 
fas preferring, I fuppofe, a more regular oecotromy in their family)/ 
dclired to have them reftored. Sveton. August cap. 40. Had 
not fome of the people come from fome diilancc for their corn, Au- 
gust us’s precaution feems fuperfluous. 

^ Suftafi. in "fu/. cap 41? 

* In lita Ncr'/fit, f cap. 42. f Lib. iv. ca^ 
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, iiom Diodorus Siculus that one ftraight ftrect of 
Alexandria, reaching from gate to gate, was live 
miles long; and as Alexandria was much more ex- 
tended in length than breadth, it feems to have been 
a ftity nearly of the bulk ol Paris |j ; and Rome might 
J)e about the fize of London. 

There lived in Alexandria, in Diodorus Sicu- 
lus’s time*f[, 3oo<,oov. free people, comprehending, 
I fuppole, women and children**. But w'hat num- 
ber of flaves? Had we any juft ground to fix thele at 
an equal number wdth the free inhabitants, it would 
favour the foregoing computation. 

There is a paflage in HpRODiAN, which is a little 
furpriling. He liiys politivcly, that the palace ot the 
Emperor was as large as all the reft of the city*. 
This was Nero’s golden houfe, w'hich is indeed re- 
prefented by Suetonius |and Pliny as of an enor- 
mous extent but no power of imagination can make 
us conceive it to bear any proportion to fuch a city 
as London, t . 

We may obferve, had, the hiftorian been relating 
Nero’s extravagance, and had he made ufe of fuch 
an exprefiion, it would have had much lefs weight ; 

Thefe rhetorical exaggerations being fo apt to creep 
into an author’s flyle, even when the nioft challe and 
corredt. But it is mentioned byllERODiAN only by 
the bye, in relating the quarrels betw'een Geta and 

Car ACALLA 

It apjiears from the fame hiftorian §, that there 
w'as then much land uncultivated, and jmt to no man- 
ner of ufd; and he aferibes it as' a great praile to Per- 

B b 3 TINAX, 

§ Lib. xvii. II See NOTE fNN]. ^ Lib. xvii. 

** He fays not t.-.- i/«i, wliicli lai' expieflioii mull have 

been underllood of eiti?.en$ alone, and grown men. 

*l.ib. iv. cap. i. •• PoLni.vN interprets it “ a:dibus 

“ majoribus etiam relicjiia iirl)e.” • 

t See NOTE [OO]. 

, j Plinius, lib. xxxvi. cap. 15. “ Bis vidimus prbcm totarr, 

cingi domibus principuin, Caii ac ^Juronis.” 

• § Lib. ii. can ij. 
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TiNAX, that he allowed every one to take fuch land 
either in Italy or elfewhere, and cultivate it as he 
pleafcd, without paying any taxes. Lands uncultiva- 
ted y and put to no manner of vje I This is not heard 
©f in any part of Ciiristendom, except in fome,. re- 
mote parts qfl-JuNGAiiy, as I have been informed. 
And it furely correfponds very ill with that idea of 
the extreme populoufnefs of ^iquity fo much iiifift- 
ed on. 

We learn from Vopiscus *, that there was even in 
Ttruria much fertile land uncultivated, which the 
Kmperor Aurelian intended to convert into vine- 
yards, in order to furnilh,the Roman people with a 
gratuitous diftribution of wine^ a very proper expe- 
dient for depopulating' Hill farther that capital, and . 
all the neighbouring territories. 

It may not be amifs to take notice of the iiccount 
which Polybius f gives of the great herds of fwine 
to be met with in Tuscany and Lombari>y, as well 
ifc in Greece, and of the method of feeding .them 
which was then pradfifed. , “ There arc great herds 
“ of fwine” fays he, “ throughout all Italy, par- 
“ ticularly in fornier times, through Etruria and 
“ Cisalpine Gaul. And a herd frequeiitly con- 
“ lifts of a thoufand or more fwine. When one of 
“ thefc herds in feeding meets with anotlier, they 
“ mix together; and the fudne-herds have no other 
“ expedient for feparating them than to go to difie- 
“ rent quarters, where they found their horn ; and 
“ thefe animals being accuftomedto that lignal, run 
f‘ immediately each to the horn of his o\Vn keeper. 

‘‘ Whereas in Greece, if the herds of fwine happen ‘ 
to mix in the forefts, he who has the greater flock, 

“ fakes cunningly the opportunity of driving all 
P away. And thieves are very apt to purloin the 
ft raggling hogs, which have wandered to a great . 
djftance from their keeper in fearch of food., 

' , , Max 

^ In Aurelian. cap. 48, . ^ 

f l-ib. xii. cap. 2. 
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> May we not infer from tliis account, that the north 
of Italy, as well as Greece, was then much lefs 
peopled, and worfe cultivated, than atprcfent? How 
could Ihefe vail herds be fed in a country full of 
i^clofures, fo improved by agriculture, fo divided by 
farms, fo planted with vines and corn intermingled 
’together? I mull confcfs, that Polybius’s relation 
has more the air of that oeconomy wkicli is to be met 
with in our American colonies, than the manage- 
m. t of a European country. 

We meet with arcfledbiohin Aristotle’ s* Ethicks, 
which feeins unaccountable on any fuppolition, and 
■by proving too much in favour of our jirefent rea- 
foning, may be thought really to prove nothing. 
That philofcpher, treating of friendfliip, and obfer- 
ving, that this relation ought neither to be contraded 
to a very few, nor extended over a great imlltitiide, 
illullrates his opinion by the following argument: 
“ In like manner” fays he, “ as a city cannot I’ub- 
“ Ijft, if it ejthcr have fo feW inliabitanls as tensor 
“ fo many as a hundred thoufand; fo is there a mc- 
” diocrity required in the number of friends: and 
“ you deilroy the cllcnce of friendfliip by running 
** into either extreme.” Wliat! impollible that a 
city can contain a "hundred thoufand inhabitants ! 
Had Aristo I le never fecn nor heard of a city fo 
populous? This, 1 mud own, pafles niy compiv- 
henlion. 

Pliny! tells us, that Seleitcia, the feat of ihe 
Greek empire in the Ead, w'as reported to contain 
600,000 peo2fle. Carthage is faid by Strabo I to 
have contained 700,00c. The inhabitants of Pekin 
are not much more numerous. Lonuon, Paris, and 
Constantinople, may admit of nearly the fame 
computation; at lead, the two latter cities do not 
exceed it. Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, we hqve 

B b 4 • already 

* Lib. ix. cap. 10. Kis c.xpreflion is not ; in- 
habitant, not citizen. * 

. Lip. vi. cap. 28, i Lib. svii. 
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already ipoken of. From the experience of paft ai^d' 
prefent ages, one niight conjedlure that there is a 
kind of ipipoffibility, that any city could cYcr rife 
much jfceyond the proportion. Whether the graij- 
deur of <a city be founded on commerce or on eip- 
'^ire, there feem to be invincible obftacles, which^, 
prevent its farther progrefe. The feats of vaft mo- 
harchies, by introducing extravagant luxury, irregu- 
lar expence, idlencfs, dependence, and falfe ideas of 
rank and fuperiority, are improper for commerce. 
Extenfive commerce checks itfelf, by railing tl 
price of all labour and commodities. When a grea 
court engages the attendance of a numerous nobility, 
polfelfcd of overgrown fortunes, the middling gentry 
remain in their provincial towns, where they can 
make a figure on a moderate income. And if the 
dominions of a Hate arrive at an enormous lize, there 
necelfarily arife many capitals, in the remoter pro- 
vinces, whither all the inhabitants, ^except a few 
courtiers, repair for education, fortune, and amufe- 
ment*. London, by uniting extenlive commerce 
and middling ‘ empire, has, perhaps, arrived at a 
greatnefs, which no city will ever be able to exceed. 

Choofc Dover or Calais for a center ; Drawn 
circle of two hundred miles radius : You compre- 
hend London, Paris, the Netherlands, the Uni- 
ted Provinces and fome of the beft cultivated 
parts of France and England. It may fafely, I 
think, be affirmed, that' no fpot of ground can be 
found in antiquity, of equ&l extent, which contained 
near fo many great and populous cities, and was fo 
flocked with riches and inhabitants. To balance in 
both periods, the ftaies which polfelTed moft art, 
knowledge, civility, and the beft police, feems the 
trueft method of comparifon. 

It 

* Such were Alexandria, Antioch, Carthage, Ephesus, 
X.VONS, in the Rsman empire. Such are even Bourdeaux, 
Tholouse, Dijon, Rennes, Rouen, Aix, in France, 

AfNj IsDiNBURGH, aork, IQ thc Britisk domimoQs* 
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It is ?in obfervation of L^Abbe du Bos, that Italy 
s warmer at prefent than it was in acient times. 
‘ The annals of Rome tell ns,” fays he, “ that in 
f the year 480 ab U. C» the winter was lb feverc 
^ that it deftroyed the trees. The Tyber froze in 
‘ Rome, and the ground was covered with fnow for 
‘ forty days. When Juvenal* delcribcs a luper- 
‘ ftitious woman, he reprefents her as breaking the 
‘ jce of the Tyber, that flie might perform her 

* ablutions : 

” Hfberntm fraEla glacie defcendet in amnem, 

“ Ter matutino Tyberi mergetur. 

‘ He fpeaks of that rivers freezing as a common 
‘ event. Many paflages of Horace liippofe the 
‘ ftreets of Rome full of fnow and ice. We Ihould 
‘ have more certainty with regard to this point, 
‘ had the ancients known the ufe of thermometers; 
‘ But thei&writcrs, without intending it, give us in- 
‘ formation, fufficient to convince us, that the win- 
‘ ters are now much more temperate at Rome than 
‘ formerly. At prefenf the Tyber no more freezes 
‘ at Rome than the Nile at Cairo. The Romans 
‘ efteem the winters very rigorous, if the Ihow lie 
‘ two days, and if one fee for eight and forty hours 
‘ a few icicles hang from a fountain that has a north 

* expofure.” 

The obfervation of this ingenious critic may be 
ixtended to other European climates. Who could 
lifcovcr the mild climate of France in Diodorus 
jicuLus’sf defeription of that of Gaul? “ As it is 
‘ a northern climate,” fays-he, ” it is infefted with 
‘ cold to an extreme degree. In cloudy weather, 

* inftead of rain there fall great fnows ; and in 
‘ clear weather, it there freezes fo exceffive hard, 
‘ that the rivers acquire bridges of their own fub- 
‘ fiance, over which, not only fingle travellers may 
‘ pafs, but large armies, accompanied with all their 
^ baggage and loaded waggons. And there being 

* many 

* Sat. 6. 


f Lih> iv. 
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'** mstny rivers in Gaul, the Rhone, the Rhine, bfe, . 
** almoft all of them are frozen, over; and it is ufual, 
in order to prevent falling, to cover the ice with 
chaff and draw at the place where the roid paf- 
** fes.” Colder than a Gallic Winter, is ufed hy 
Petros lus as a proverbial cxpreflion. Asistotle 
fays, that Gaul is fo cold a climate that an afs could” 
not live in it*. • 

North of the Cevennes, fays SxRABof, Gaul 
produces not figs and olives; And the vines which 
have been planted, bear not grapes that will ripen. 

Ovid poiitively maintains, with all the feries af- 
firmation of profe, that the Euxine fea was frozen 
over every winter in his ^time ; and he appeals to 
Roman governors, whbm he names, for the truth 
of his aficrtionj. This feldom or never happens at 
prefent in the latitude of Tomj, whither Ovid was 
banilhed. All the complaints of the fapie poet feem 
to mark a rigour of the feafons, which is fcarcely 
experienced at prefent in Petersbur,gh or Stqck- 

HOLM. 

Tournefort, a Provencal, who had travelled into 
ihe fame country, obferves, that there is not a finer 
climate in the world: And he aflerts, that nothing 
but Ovid’s melancholy could have given him fucli 
diliiial ideas of it. But the fa€ls mentioned by tliat 
poet are too circumftantial to bear any fuch inter- 
pretation. 

Polybius j) fays, that the climate in Arcadia was 
very cold, and the air moift. 

“ Italy,” fays Varro§, “ is the moll temperate 
“ climate in Europe. The inland parts” (Gaul, 
Germany, apd Pannoiiia, no doubt) “ have almoft 
** perpetual winter.” 

The northern parts of Spain, according to Stra- 
• eo, 

♦ Be generat. anim. iib. il- + Lib. Jv, 

4 : Kb. iii. cleg. 9. Ds lib. iv cleg. 7. 9. 10. 

0 Lib. iv. cap* 21. $ Lib. i.eap, 2. 
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80*, are but ill inhabitated, becaufe of the great 
cold. 

Allowing, therefore, this remark to be juft, that 
Europe is become w'armcr than formerly ; how can 
wc account for it? Plainly by no other metliod, than 
by fui)pofing, that the land is at prefent much better 
rultiv'afed, and that the woods arc cleared, which 
formerly threw' a fliade upon the earth, and kept the 
rays oi’ the I’un from penetrating to it. Our northern 
colonies in America become more temperate, in 
proportion as the w'oods are felled -j-; but in general, 
cv ery one may remark, that cold is ftill much more 
j'everely felt, both in North and South America, 
than in places under the* fame latitude in Europe. 

Sakerna, quoted by Columella affirmed, that 
the difpolition of the heavens was altered before his 
time, and that the air had become much mild- 
er and w'armer ; as appears hence, fays he, that many 
places now abound with vineyards and olive planta- 
tifjyiis, which,formeriy, by reafon of the rigour of the 
climate, could raife none ofthefe produftions. Such 
a cliange, if real, will Se allowed an evident Cgn of 
the better cultivation and peopling of countries be- 
fore the age of SasernaU; and if it be continued to 
the prefent times, is a proof, that thefe advantages 
have been continually encrealing throughout this 
part of the world. 

Let us now call our eye over all the countries 
which are the feene of ancient and modern hiftoty, 
and compare their ]>aft and prefent Ijtuation : We 
Ihall not, perhaps, find fuch foundation for the com- 
plaint of the prefent emptinefs and defolatiou of the 

world. 

* Lib. iil. 

•f* The warm fouthern coloiucs alfo become more healthful: Aod 
it is remarkable, that in the Spanish hillorics of the firft difeovery 
and conqueft of thefe countries, they appear ^to have been Very 
healthful; being then well peopled and cultivated. * No account 
of the ficknefs or decay of Cof.tes^8 or Pizarro's fmall armies. 

X Lib. i. cap. I, • 

* 1] He feems to have lived about the time of the younger Ara:- 
'CAWUSj lib. i. cap. i. 
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world. JEoypt is reprefemed by Maillet, to whom 
we owe the beft account of it, as extemely populous j 
though he elleems the number of its inhabitants to 
be diminifhed. Syria, and the Lefler Asia,^ As well 
as the coaft of Barbary, I can readily own to be 
defart in comparifon of their ancient conation. Th’e 
depopulation of Greece is alfo obvious. But whe- 
ther the country now called Turky in EoROPt may 
not, in general, contain more inhabitants than during 
the flourilhing period of Greece, may be a little 
doubtful. The I’hracians feem then to have lived 
like the Tartars at prefent, by pallurage and plun- 
der * : The Getes were ftill more uncivilized f : And 
the IttYRiANS were no better J. Thefe occupy 
nine-tenths of that countfy : And though the govern- 
ment of the Turks be not very favouable toinduftry 
and propagation ; yet it preferves at leaft pej^ce and 
order among the inhabitants ; and is preferable to 
that barbarous, unfettled condition, in which they 
anciently lived. 

Poland and Muscovy in Europe are not popu- 
lous; but are certainly much hiore fo than the ancient 
Sarmatia and Scythia ; w'here no hufbandry or 
tillage was ever heard of, and pafturage was the foie 
art by which the people were maintained. The like 
obfervation may be extended to Denmark and Swe- 
den. No one ought to efteem the immenfe fwarms 
of people, which formerly came from the North, 
and over-ran aU Europe, to be any objedlion to this 
opinion. Where a whole nation, or even half of it, 
remove their feat ; it is eafy to imagine, what a pro- 
digious multitude they muft form ; with what def- 
perate valour they muft make their attacks ; and how 
the terror they ftrike into the invaded nations will 
make thefe magni^, in their imagination, both the 
courage and multitude of the invaders. Scotland 
is neither extfinfive nqr populous ; but were the half 

Of 

* Xemfht Exp. lib. vii. PolyK Hb.iv. cap. 45. 

0 vi 4 . pajjwtf Strabo, lib. vii, :t^ Pelyi, lib. ii. cap, ta ' 
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*of its iahabitants to feek new feats, they would form 
a colony as numerous as the Teutons and Cimbri; 
and would lhake all Europe, fuppofing it in no better 
condition for defence than formerly. 

} Germany has furely at prefent twenty times more 
inhabitants than in ancient times, when they cultiva- 
,ted no ground, and each tribe valued itfelf on the ex- 
tenfive defolation which it fpread around; as wc 
learn from CAESAR and Tacitus - j-, and Strabo!. 
A proof, that the divifion into fmall republics will 
not alone render a nation populous, unlefs attended 
with the fpirit of peace, order, and induftry. 

The barbarous conditipn of Britain in former 
times is well known, and the thinnefs of its inhabi- 
tants may ealily be conjectured, both from their bar- 
barity, and from a circumftance mentioned by He- 
RODiAN|j, that all Britain was marfliy, even in 
Severus’s time, after the Romans had been fully 
fettled in it above a century. 

It is not dhfily imagined, that the Gauls were 
anciently much more airanced in the arts of life than 
their northern neighbours; fince they travelled to 
this ifland for their education in: the myfteries of the 
religion and philofophy of the Druids §. I cannot 
therefore think, that Gaul was then near fo popu- 
lous as France is at prefent. 

Were we to believe, indeed, and join together 
the teftimony of Appian, and that of Diodorus 
Siculus, we muft admit of an incredible populoufiiefs 
in Gaul. . The former hiftorian ^ fays, that there 
■were 400 nations in ftiat country; the latter** af- 
firms, that the largeft of the. Gallic nations con- 
fifted of 200,000 men, befides women and children, 
and the leaft of 50,000. Calculating, therefore, at 

a 

^ * De Bello Gallico, lib. vi. . f De Morihue Germ. 

I Lib. rii. || Lib. iii. cap.47. 

f C^SAK de Bello lib. v*- Strabo, lib. vii. fays, tbe 

Qauls wr«r« not much more improved than the Germans. 

^ Celt, pars i. ■** Lib. t. 
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a medium, we muft admit of near 200,000,000 oj'S 
people, in a country which we efteem populous at 
prelent, though luppofed to contain little niorG than 
twenty*. Such calculations, therefore, by their ex* 
travagance, lofe all manner of authority. We may 
obferve, that the equality of property, to which the 
populoufnefs of antiquity may be aioribed, bad no 
place among the Gauls f. Their intcitinc wars ahb, 
before Cjesar’s time, were almoft perpetual |. And 
Strabo^I obferves, that though all Gaul was cul- 
tivated, yet it was not cultivated with any Ikili t'f 
carej the genius of the inhabitants leading them 
.iefs to arts than arms, till^their llavery under Romf. 
produced peace am 6 ng*thcmfelves. 

CffisAR§ enumerates very particularly the great 
forces which were levied in Belgium to oppofe his 
conquefts; and makes them amount to 208,000. 
Thefe were not the whole people able to boar arms *. 
For the fame hiftorian tells us, that the Bellovaci 
ccllild have brought a hundred thouland men into 
the field, though they engaged only for fixiy. Ta- 
king the whole, therefore, iti this proportion of ten to 
fix, the fum of fighting men in all the ftates of Bel- 
gium was about 350,000; all the inhabitants a mil- 
lion and a half. And Belgium being about a fourth 
of Gaul, that country might contain fix millions, 
which is not near the third of its prefent inhabitants^. 
We are informed by C^sar, that the Gauls had no 
fixed property 'in land; but that the chieftains, when 
any death happened in a family, made a new divi- 
lion of all the lands among the feveral members of 
the family. This is the cuftom of Tan^try, which 
fo long prevailed in Ireland, and which retained 
that country in a ftate of mifery, barbarifm, and de- 
fclatidn. 

• w , 2 The, 

* Ancier.t Gaiti, was mcire extenfivc than modern Francs. 

J- CxsAR dv Bclh Gallic!)^ lib, vi. ^ Id. ibid. H Lib. iv. 

} De Beth GnUko, lib. ii. f See NOTE. [PPj. 
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» The ancient Helvetia was 230 miles in length, 
and 180 in breadth, according to the fame author*; 
yet contained only 360,000 inhabitants. 'Ihe can- 
ton of ‘jBerne alone has, at prefent, as many people, 
w ^fterthis computation ofAppiAN and Diodorus 
■iBiculus, I know not whether I dare affirm, that 
tlie modern Dutch are more numerous than the an- 


cient Bat AVI. 

Spain is, perhaps, decayed from what it was three 
centuries ago j but if we ftep backward two tnou- 
nd years, and conlider the rcftlefs, turbulent, im- 
itlcd condition of its inhabitants, we may probably 
be inclined to think, that it is now much more popu- 
lous. Many Spaniards killed themfelves, when d'e- * 
prived of their arms by the Romans ■}■. It appears 
from Plutarch|, that robbery and plunder were 
ellccmed honourable among the Spaniards. Hir- 
Tius|l reprefents in the fame light the fituation of 
that country in C.®:sar’s timcj and he fays, that 
every, man was obliged to live in caftles and walled 
towns for his fecurity. It was not till its final con- 
quell under Augustus, tflat thefe diforders were rc- 
prelTed§. The account which STp.ABO<|f and Jus- 
tin** give of Spain, coriyfponds exadlly with thofe 
above mentioned. How much, .therefore, mull it 
diminilh from our idea of the populoufnefs' of anti- 
quity, when we find, that Tully, comparing Italy, 
Afric, Gaul, Greece, and Spain, mentions the 
g^rcat number of inhabitants, as the peculiar circum^ 
llance which rendered this latter country formida- 
blefl? 

Italy 

* De.Bcllo Galltco, lib. i. Titi IJvii, lib. xxxiv. cap. 17. 

J In vita Mar it. || De Bello Hifp 

$ Veil. Paterc. lib. ii. $ 90- ^ Lib. iii. ** Lib. xliv. 

qq “ Nec numero Hifpaiios, nec rohore Gallos, nec calliditate 
‘Pl^oenos, ncc artibus Grxcoa, nec denique hoc ipfg hujiis geiitisj 
’* ac terra: .domrllico nativoque fenfu, Italos iplos ac Latinos—— 
“ fuperavimus.” De harufp. rejp. cap. 9. The diforders of Spain 
^ eem to have been almoll proverbial : “ Nec impacatos a tergo 
^“.Jioirebis Iberos.” Vir^. Gecrg.Vib. i'd. The Iberi are here 
inly taken, by a poetical figure, for robbers in general. 
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Italy, ho'5Srever, it is probable, has decayed : But^ 
how many great cities does it Hill contain? Venice, 
Genoa, Pavia, Turin, Milan, Naples, Florence^ 
Leghorn, which either lubfifted not in ancient times, 
or were then very inconliderable? If we refledl on 
this, we (hall not be apt to carry matters to fo gre'dt 
an extreme as is ufual with regard to this fubjeil. ’ 
When the Roman authors complain, that Italy, 
which formerly exported corn, became dependent 
on all the provinces for its daily bread, they never 
afcribe this alteration to the encreafe of its inhabi- 
tants, but to the neglect of tillage and agriculture*. 
A natural efteft of that pernicious pradice of import- 
* ing corn, in order to diftifebute it gratis among the 
Roman citizens, and ft very bad means of multiply- 
ing' the inhabitants of any cour.tryf . T he fportuia, 
fo much talked of by Martial and Juvenal, being 
prefents regularly made by the great lords to their 
fmaller clients, mull have had a li& tendency to pro- 
djice idleneffi, debauchery, and a continual decay a- 
mong the people. The parifli-rates iiave at prefent 
the fame bad confequences* in England. * 

Were I to affignja period, When I imagine this part 
of the world might poffibl^ contain more inhabitants 
than at prefent, I fhould pitch upon the age of Tra- 
jan and the Antonines; the great extent of the 
Roman empire being then civilized and cultivated, 
fettled almoft in a profound peace both foreign and 
domeftic, and, living under the fame regular police 
and government t. But we are told, that all exten- 
five governments, efpecially abiblute monarchics, are 
pernicious to population, and contain a fecret vice 
2 ^ . and 

♦ Varro de re rupica, 15v. Ji. praf; Columella prafj Sue- 
TON. August, cap. 42. 

f Thovtgh the chfemtions of L’ Abb^‘ <la Bos fliould be admitted, 
lhat ItaxV is^pow warmer than in former times, the confequenct 
may not be neceffa^, that it is more populous or better citltivated> 
If the coaiitrics of Europe were more'favage and woody, the 
^old winds that blew from them might affed the climate of iTjtLy • 
|SeeNOTEr<:i<33. 
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^nd poifon which dcftroy the effed hf all thefe pro^ 
mifing appearances *. To confirm thisi, there is a 
paflhge. cited from PruxARCHf, which being fome- 
wfiat lingular, we lhall here examine it. 

The author, endeavouring to account for the filence 
5£ many of the oracles, fays, that it may be afcribed 
"to the prcfent defolation of the World, proceeding 
' trom former wars and fadipns ; which common. ca« 
lamity, he adds, has fallen heavier upon GrSece 
on any other country; ihfiimuch, that the whole 
could fcarcely at prefent fumilh three thoiiland war- 
riors ; a number which, in the time of thE Mediaw 
war, were fupplied hy th^fipgle city of MEOARAj 
The gods, therefore, who affed works of dignity and 
importance, have fupprefied many of their xwacles^ 
and deign not to ufe lb many interpreters their will 
to fo diminutive a people. 

I muft confefs, that this paflage contains .fo many 
difficulties, that I know not what to m^e bf it. You 
may obferve, that Plutarch alfigns*. for a caufe of 
the decay of mankind, not, the extenfiye dominion of 
the RoMAtJS, but the former wars the 
feveral ftates; aU which were.qUijdto t^ ;^jR,OMAN 
arms. Plutarch’S realbhirig, therefore,' h dfeedly 
contrary to the inference Which h dra:'^ foom the 
fad he advances. , , \ 

Polybius fuppofcs, that Greece had’^ht^^^ 
profperous and fiimrilhing eftablifotnenc of 

the Roman yokel ; and though ithat hiiforian wrote 
before thefe conquerors had dOgeaerai^, :foom beihg 
the patrons, to be the plunderers' of; ihanhiod; yetaS 
we find from Tacitus 1|, that the legerity of the em- 
perors- afterwwds con-eded the licence of the gover- 
nors, we have no reafon to think that extenfive mo- 
narchy fo deilrudive as it is often rtprefented. 

We learn fopm 3TRAfio§) that the KoiifAHs^ from* 
Vot. I. C c theit 

• * L’EJ^U Jg'Lohe, .Iiv. zxlil. chs^p. 19. t ^ Orae. DtfiOtu. 
J. See NOTE fRR]. 

AnnaL lib. i. cap. 2. f Xib. 'du. andix. 
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tKeir regard to the Greeks, maintained, to his time< 
moft of the privileges and liberties of that celebrated 
nation ; andNERO afterwards rather encreafed t>)em*. 
How therefore can we imagine, that the Roma n yoke 
was fo burdenfome over that part of the world? The 
oppreffion of the proconfuls was checked; and tbe^ 
magiftracies in Greece being all beftowed, in the 
ferersd cities, by the free votes of the people, there 
was no ne<;:)effity for the competitors to attend the 
emperor’s coutt. If great numbers went to feek their 
fortunes itii,, Rome, and advance themfelves by learn- 
ing or eloquence, the commodities of their native 
country, haany of them'Vould return with the for- 
ttmes;which>||^^ ha^ thereby enrich 

thoiS comni 

Bilt,|*l,hjARc;ii %ys, that the general depopulation 
had bee^ more Greece than in any 

other . is this reconcileable to its fu- 
periot advantages ? 

<* Befides, thwjpaffage, by proving too much, really 
proves®oidliiag^ij,ijQn^^^^^ tboufdnd men able to bear 
arpis Who can admit fo ftrange a 

if .we coniider the great num- 
ber, o^iltejliitmtiesi) W;|io|b names ftill remain inhi- 
ftoiry^ .m»4 ?which by writers long after 

the ^ of l*i,yT ARCH? There are there furely ten 
times at|>rejren^ when there fcarcely re- 

''*haBl|(,i.'4,;C|ity,4ii/:|U of ancient Greece. 

Th9t;,Cj{pi|f|ir'vk^^ cultivated, and fur- 

fcarcity 

of France. 

We may obrntre, ^ the ancient frugality of the 
Grbeka, and their equality of property, Hill fubfift- 
ed dtirihffi the age of PiUTAfRCH, as appears from Lu- 
ciANh Jibr is thnm any groimdtoima^^^ that that 
•((SOuntigr pofefTed by a few matters, and a gresit 
nnmhet of flaves. 

' • PtvtAKCH. jOe hit qui fire a lftimint,fumuntur. 

t Dt imrade iiad»eik> 
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It is probable, indeed, that military difeipline, being 
entir^ ufelefs, was extremely negleded in Grejece 
aftci “the eftablifliment of the Roman empire; 
•and if thefe commonwealth, formerly fo warlilte and 
aiAbitious, maintained eachof them a imaU city-guard 
to prevent mobbifli diforders, it .is all the)^h^ occa- 
sion for; and thefe perhaps ^d not amohit to 3000 
men throughout all Greece, I ot^n» if rto- 
TARicH had this fa<fl in his eye, he ish^ma^tybf a 
grofs paralogifm, and alligns caUfes {iiirblpor- 

tioned to the effedls. But is it fo gi||^ ,a,pEodigy, 
that an author (houitl fall into a t^ na- 
ture* ■ 

But whatever force may jtjBhhh 

Plutarch, we ihall endhvbui''t;b, cipW it. 

by as remarkable a pa(rage.'in''l)|bhOlR.pi|Bt'ODXu$^ 

where the hiftorian, after mentidi^pg 

of 1,700,000 foot, and 200,006 to 

lupport the credibility of this po- 

llerior fads ; and adds, that we hiinotion 

of the ancient populoufnefs of 

fent emptinefs .and depopulatitp';||]p||t,Mwo^ 0- 

ver the worldf . Thus ap RUthbi|i|fl(i|^;|^^ 

very period of antiquity wh0h,i8!''iiiw^!pl^ 

populousj, complains' of;;|jlife:'';i|ielhf^ 

prevailed, gives the prefeifhiObjo'.iraiBfr^IdjEP^,^ 

has recourfe to- ancient 

opinion. The humour 

admiring the paft, is 

and has an influence eVelh 

profoundefl judgnient' an(|:.i&^''^^l|!li^:' 
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ESSAY XII. 

Of the Original Contract. 


A S HO in the prefent age, can well fupport 

itfelf, without a philofophlfcal or fpeculative fy- 
ftem of principles, i annexeil to its political or praAi- 
cal one, we ,accordingly*find, that each of the fadions, 
into which this nation is divided, has reared up a 
•fabric of fhe former kind, in order to protect and 
cover that feheme of adions which it purfues. The 
people being cpnimonly very rude builders, efpccially 
ir^ this fjiecidiative ' way, and more ^cfpecially ftill 
when aduatep[ by party-zeal ; it is natural to imagine, 
that their ’workmahfhip mvflt be a little unfliapely, 
and difetwet evident marks of that violence and hurry 
in which it Wais raifed. The one party, by tracing 
up government to the Deity, endeavour to render it 
fo facred and inviolate, that it mull be little lefs than 
facrilcge, howdver tyrannical it may become, to touch 
or invade it iri thp fmMleft article. The other party, 
by foun<iing gpvdmmerit altogether on the confent of 
the pEot'taE, fuppofe that there is a kind of original 
contradbi by , Which the fuhjeds have tacitly referved 
the power of refifting their fovereign, Avhenever they 
find theipfelves ^grieved by that authority, with 
which they have, for certain purpofes, voluntarily 
entruded him. Thefe'are the fpeculative principles 
of the two parties; and thefe too are the pradical 
confequeneCs deduced from them. 

1 Ihall venture to affirm, T/>at both thefe fyftcms of 
fpeculative principles are jyjl ; though not in the fenfe " 
intended hy the parties : Aid, That both fchemeF.'. 

'^f 
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of practical confequences are prudent ; though not in the 
extreims to which each party, in oppoftion to the other, 
has - mmonly endeavoured to carry them. 

. 'J'hat the Dri ty is the ultimate author of all govern- 
is^nt, will never be denied by any who admit a 
general providence, and allow, that all events in the 
univerfe arc conduced by an uniform plan, and di- 
redlcd to wife: purpofes. As it is impolfible for the 
human race to fublift, at lead in any comfortable 
or fecure date, without the prote<dibn ' of govern- 
ment ; this inditution mud certainly have been intend- 
ed by that benedcient Being, who mbi^ns the good 
of all Ills creatures : And as it has univerfally, in fadl, 
taken place, in all counties, , and all ages; we may 
conclude, with dill greater certainty, ^at it was in- 
tended by that omnifcient Being, who tin never be 
deceived by any event or operation. Bnt fince he 
gave rife to it, not by any particular or miraculous 
interpolition, but by his concealed and-univetfal effi- 
cacy ; a fovet^ign cannot, properly {peaicing, be call- 
ed his vicegerent, in any,other fenife than every power 
or force, .being derived from him, may te faid to aA 
by his commiffion. Whatever a< 5 hially liippens is 
comprehended in 'the general plan or intention of pro- 
vidence ; nor has the greated dnd mod lawful prince 
any more reafon, upon that account, to plead a pe- 
culiar facrednefs or inviolable authority, than an 
inferior magidrate or even an ufurpcr, or even a rob- 
ber and a pirate. The fame divine fuperintendcnt, 
who, for wife purpofes,' invcded a Titus or a Tra- 
jan with authority, did alfo, for purpofes, no doubt, 
equally wife, though unknown, bedow power ort a 
Borgia or an Angria. The fame caufes, wliich 
gave rife to the fovereign power in every date, eda- 
bliftied likewife every petty jurifdidlion in it, and 
every limited authority. Acondable, jberefore, Ao 
lefs than a king, a<ds by a divine commiffion, and 
poifelTes an indefeafible riglp:. 

.When we confider how nearly equal all men are in 

C c 3 their 
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their bodily force, and even in their mental 
' 4 nd faculties, till cultivated by education *, v 
necelfarily allow, that nothing but their own » 
could, at firft, aflbeiate them together, Jind . , 

them to any authority. The people, if we ’ 

government to its firft origin in the woods and dei’afts,^ 
are the fource of all, power and jurifdidlion, and vo- 
luntarily, for the fake of peace and order, abantlon- ’ 
ed their native liberty, and received laws from tbeir 
equal and companion. The conditions, upon wliicli- 
they were willing to fubrait, were either exprefled, 
or were fo clear and obvious, that it might well be 
efteemed fiiperfluous to exprfefs them. If this, then, 
be meant by the original contrail, it cannot be denied, 
that all government is,’ at firft, founded on a con- 
tra<ft, and that the moll ancient rude combinations 
of mankind were formed chiefly by that principle. 
In vain, are we alkedin what records this charterof our 
liberties is regiftered.- It was not written on parch- 
ment, nor yet on leaves or barks of trees. It pre- 
ceded the life of writing an^ all the other civilized 
arts of life. But we trace it plainly in the nature of 
man, and in the equality, t or fomething approaching 
equality, which we find in all the individuals of that 
fpecies. The force, which now prevails, and which 
is founded on fleets and armies, is plainly political, 
and derived from authority, the effeft of eftabliflied 
government. A man’s natural force confifts only in 
the vigour of bis limbs, and the firmnefs of his cou- 
rage ; which could never fubjedl multitudes to the 
cominand of orie. Nothing but their own confent, 
and their fenCe of the advantages refulling 'from peace 
and order, could have had that influence. 

Yet even this confent was long very imperfedl, and 
could not be the balls of a regular adminiftration. 
The chieftain, who had probably acquired his 
influence during the continuance of war, ruled 
mdre by perfuafion than command j and till he could 
pinploy force to reduce the refraftory and difobcdier)t, 

the 
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ihe fociety could fcarccly be faid to have attained a 
ilate of civil governmenL No compadt or agreement, 
if is evident, was exprefsly formed for general fub- 
ahilhon ; an idea far beyond the comprehenlion of 
■t^i^ges : Each exertion of authority in the chieftain 
jnuft have been particular, and called forth by the 
prefent exigencies of the cafe: The fenfible utility, 
fefulting from his interpofition, made thefe exertions 
become daily more frequent ; and their frequency 
gradually produced an habitual, and, ijf you pleafe to 
call it fo, a voluntary, and therefore precarious, ac- 
quiefcence in the people. 

But philofophers, u’ho have embraced a party (if 
1 hat be not a contradiftion in terms) are not conten- 
ted with thele conceflions. They aflert, not only 
that government in its earlieft infancy arofe from con- 
fent, or rather the voluntary acquiefcence of the peo- 
ple ; but alfo, that, even at prefent, when it has 
attained its full maturity, it refts on no other founda- 
tion* They affirm, that all men are ftfll born equal, 
and owe allegiance to no prince or govehiment, un- 
lefs bound by the obligation and fanftion of ixpromije. 
And as no man, without fome equivalent, would 
forego the advantages of his native liberty, and fqb- 
jedl himfelf to the will of another *, this promife is 
always underflood to be conditional, and impofes on 
him no obligation, unlefs he meet with juftice and 
prote6tion from his fovereign. Thefe advantages the 
lovereign promifes him in return ; and if he fail in 
the execution, he has broken, on his part, the articles 
of engagement, and has thereby freed his fubjeft 
from all obligations to allegiance. Such, according 
to thefe philofophers, is the foundation of authority 
in every government ; and fuch the right of reliflance 
poflefTed by every fubjedl. 

But would thefe reafoners look abroad into the 
world, they would meet with nothing ‘that, in the 
leaft, correfponds to their ideas, or can warrant fo 
refined and philofophical a fyltem. On the contrary, 

C c 4 wo 
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we find, every where, princes, who cluim then fub- 
je(3;s as their property, and aflert their indc^ 
right of fovereignity, from conqueft or fuc 
We find alfo, every where, llibjedls, who 
ledge this rig'it in their prince, and fuppoi’c theiii- 
felves born under obligations of obedience to a certaii^ 
■fovereign, as much as under the ties of reverence and 
duty to certain parents. Thefe connexions are al- 
ways conceived to be equally independent of our 
confent, in Persia and China; in France and 
Spain; and even in Holland and England, 
wherever the doX tines above-mentioned have not 
been carefully inculcated. Obedience or fubjedlion 
becomes fo familiar, that inoft men never make any 
enquiry about its origin or caufe, more than about 
the principle of gravity, refiftance, or the moil uni- 
verfal latys of nature. Or if curiofity ever move 
them, as foon as they learn, that they them lei ves 
and theii’ anceftors have, for fevcrul ages, or from 
tiqje immemorial, been fubjeX to fu-rh a form of 
government or fuch a family; they immediatt-ly 
acquiefee, and acknowledge their obligation to alle- 
giance. 'Were you to preach, in molt parts of the 
world, that political connexions are founded alto- 
gether op voluntary conleut or a mutual promil’c, 
the magiftrate would foon imprifon you, as feclitious, 
for loofening the ties of obedience ; if your friends 
did not before fhutyou upas delirious for advancing 
fuch abfurdities. It is llrange, that an aX of the 
mind, which every individual is fuppofed to have 
formed, and after he came to the ufe of reafon too, 
Otherwife it could have no authority ; that this aX, 
I fay, ftiould be fo much unknown to all of them, 
that, Qvet the face of the whole earth, there fcarcely 
remain any traces or memory of it; 

• But the contraX, on which' government is founded, 
is faid to bp*the original contrast; and confequently 
may be fuppofed too old to fall under the knowledge 
of the prefent generation. If the agreement, by 

which 
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v’^'ich favage men firll affociated and conjoined their 
‘‘le here meant, this is ac]aiowlcdged to be real; 
ing fo ancient, and being -obliterated by a 
i tl changes of government and princes, it can- 
be fuppofed to retain any authority. If we 
w v.iU fay any thing to the purpofe, we muft alTert, 
*l!!ar every particular government, which is lawful, 
'.aid which impofes any duty of allegiance on, the 
faljjcd, M as, at firft, founded on confent and a vo- 
luntary coiripact. But bchdes that this fuppofes the 
coniciit of the fathers to bind the children, even to 
the moll remote generations (which republican wri- 
ters will never uliovv), belldes this, I fay, it is not 
j a Rifted by hiftory or experience, in any age or 
enuutry of the world, 

A! moll all the governments, which exift at.prefent, _ 
or of which there remains any record in ftory, have 
been founded originally, either on ufurpation or 
coiuiuell, or both, without any pretence of a fair 
conl'eat, or vejuntary fubjedlion of tbe people. When 
an artful and bold nitm is placed at the head of* an 
army or faction, it is offen eafy for him, by employ- 
ing, fonietimes violence, fometiraes falfe pretences, 
to eftablifli his dominion over a people a hundred 
times more numerous than his p^tizans. He allows 
no fucli open communication, that his enemies can 
know, with certainty, their number or force. He 
gives them no leifure to aflemble together in a body 
to oppofe him. Even all thofe, who are the inllru- 
nicnts of his ufurpation, may wifli his fall ; but their 
ignorance of each others, intention keeps them in 
awe, and is the foie caufe of his fecurity. By fuch 
arts as thefe, many governments have been eftablifti- 
ed ; and this is all the original contract which they 


have to boaft of. 

The face of the earth is continually changing, Jby 
the .encreafe of fmall kingdoms into greet empires, by 
the diflblution of great empires into fmallcr kingdoms, 
by the planting of colonies, by the migration of 

tribes. 
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tribes. Is there any thing difcoverable in all thcfe 
events, but force and violence? Where is the mutu- 
al agreement or voluntarv aflbciation fo much talked 

of? ' . . V 

Even the fmootheft way, by which a nation in%y 
receive a foreign mailer, by marriage or a will, is 
not extremely honourable for the people ; but fup- 
pofes them to be difpofed of, like a dowry or a le- 
gacy, according to the pleafure or interell of their 
rulers. 

But where no force interpofes, and eledlion takes 
place ; what is this eledlion fo highly vaunted ? It 
is either the combination of a few great men, who 
decide for the whole, and will allow of no oppolition ; 
Or it is the fury of a niultitude, that follow a fedi- 
. tious ringleader, who is not known, perhaps, to a 
dozen among them, and who owes his advancement 
merely to his own impudence, or to the momentary 
caprice of his fellows. 

Are thefe diforderly ele<5lions, which are rare too, 
of fuch mighty authority, as to be the only lawful 
foundation of tdl government and allegiance ? 

In reality, there is not a more terrible event, than 
a total diflbhition of government, w'hich gives liberty 
to the multitude, and makes the determination or 
choice of a new eftablifhment depend upon a number, 
which nearly approaches to that of the body of the 
people : For it never comes entirely to the wdiole 
body of them. Every wife man, then, wifhes to fee 
at the head of a powerful and obedient army, a gene- 
ral, who may fpeedily feize the prize, and give to the 
people a mailer, which they are fo unfit to choofe for 
themfelves. So little correfpondent is fadt and reali- 
ty to thofe philofophical notions. 

Let not the«eftal>lifhmentat the Revolution deceive 
usj or make us fo much in love with a philofophical 
origin to government, as to imagine all others mon- 
llrous and irregular. Even that event was far from 
correfponding to thefe refined ideas. It was only . 

the 
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I lit- .effion, and that only in the regal part of the 
nent, which was then changed : And it w'as 
i majority of feven hundred, w'ho determined 
, mge for near ten millions. 1 doubt not, in- 
vi^ 4 , but the bulk of thofe ten millions acquiefeed 
'^'lllingly in the determination: But was the matter 
i; ft, in the Iciift, to their choice? Was it not juftly 
f ipnofed to be, from that moment, decided, and every 
mull ])uniihed, who refufedto fubmit to the new fo- 
\cieign? How otherwife could the matter have ever 
been brought to any iflue or conclulion? 

'I'he republic of Athens was, 1 believe, the 'moll 
extenlive democracy that we read of in hiftory : 
y et if Ave make the requWite allow'anccs for the wo- 
men, the flaves, and the Grangers, wc fliall find, that 
that erlubliftimcnt was not at firft made, nor any 
law ever voted, by a tenth part of tliofe Avho' were 
bound to pay obedience to it: Not to mention the 
ifiand and foreign dominions, which the Athenians 
claimed as thoirs by right of conqueft. And as it,is 
well known, that popular afleinblies in that city 
were always full of licence and diforder, notwith- 
'ilanding the inftitutions and laws by which they 
were checked; how much more diforderly muft 
they prove, where they form not the eftablilhed 
c onllitution, but meet tumultuoufly onthediflblution 
ot the ancient government, in order to give rife to a 
new one? How chimerical mull it be to talk of a 
choice in fuch circumftanccs? 

The AcHiEANs enjoyed the freeft and moft per- 
fed democracy of all antiquity ; yet they employed 
i'orce to oblige fome cities to enter into their league, 
as w e -learn from Polybius*. 

Harry the IVth and Harry the Vllth of Eng- 
land, had really no title to the throne but a parlia- 
mentary election; yet they never would acknowledge 
ft, l?ft "they lliould thereby weaken thdir authority. 

Strange, 


* Lib- ill cap. 38. 
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Strange, if the only real foundation of all authority 
be confeut and promife ! ^ 

It is in vain to fay, that all governments .’re or 
iliould be, at firft, founded on popular content, as . 
much as the neceflity of human affairs will adiVt^ 
This favours entirely my pretention. 1 maintain,, 
that human affairs will never admit of this content ; 
feldoni of the appearance of it. But that conqueli 
or ufurpation, that is, in plain terms, force, by.dif- 
folving the ancient governments, is tlie origin of al- 
moll all the new ones which were ever eftablithed 
in the world. And that in the few cafes where 
confent may feem to have taken place, it was com- 
monly fo irregular, fo confined, or fo much inter- 
mix^cd either with fraud or violence, that it cannot 
have any great authority. 

My intention here is not to exclude the confent 
of the people from being one jull foundation of 
government where it has place. It is furely the 
be,ft and inoft facred of any. I only pretend, .that 
it has. very feldpm had place in any degree, and 
never almoll in its full extent ; And that therefore 
fome other foundation of goveniment mull alfo be 
admitted* 

Were all men pofTeffed of fo inflexible a regard 
to juftice, that, of themfelves, they would totally 
abftain from the properties of others ; they had for 
ever remained in a ftate of abfolute liberty, witliout 
fubjeflion to any magiftrate or political fociety : But 
this is a ftate of perfe<ftion of which human nature is 
juftly deemed incapable. Again; were all men pof- 
fefled of fo perfeft an underftanding, as always to 
know their own interefts, no form of government 
had ever been fubmitted to, but what was eftablifb.ed 
on confent, and was fully can vafled by every member 
of the fociety; But. this ftate of perfedion is like- 
wife much Ajperior to human nature. Reafon, hi- 
ftory, and experience ftiow us, that all political fo- 
cicties have had an origin much lefs accurate and 

regular ; 
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regular; and were one to chufe a period of time, 
when the peoples confent was the leaft regarded in 
pjMic ..tranfadions, it w'ould be precifely on the 
efta.blifliment of a new government. In a fettled 
ciiiiftilution, their inclinations are often confulted ; 
but during the fury of revolutions, conquefts, and 
public convullions, military force or political craft 
ufually dicides the controverfy. 

Wlien a new government is eftablifhed, by what- 
ever means, the people are commonly diffatisfied 
with it, and pay obedience more from fear and nc- 
ceffity, than from any idea of allegiance or of moral 
obligation. The prince is watchful and jealous, and 
muft carefully guard agtfinft every beginning or ap- 
pearance of infurredlion. Time, by degrees, removes 
all thefe difficulties, and accultoms the nation to rcr 
gard, as their lawful or native princes, that family 
which, at firft, they confidered asufuipers or foreign 
conquerors. In order to found this opinion, the}' 
havfe no recodrfe to any notion of voluntary conf«nt 
or promife, which, the^ know, never was, in this 
cafe, either cxpedled or demanded. The original 
ellablifliment was formed by violence, and lubmitted 
to from neceffity. The fubfequent adminiftration is 
alfo fupported by power, and acquiefeed in by the 
]ieople, not as a matter of choice, but of obligation. 
'J'hey imagine not, that their confent gives their 
prince a title : But they wdllingly confent, becaufe 
they think, that, from long pofleffion, he has acqui- 
red a title, independent of their choke or inclination. 

Should it be faid, that, by living under the domi- 
nion of a prince, which one might leave, every indi- 
vidual has given a tacit confent to his authority, and 
promifed him obedience ; it may be anfwered, that 
fucb an implied confent can only have place, where 
a man imagines that the matter depends on ilis 
choice. But where he thinks (as all mankind dt> 
who are born under eftabjilhed governments) that 
by his birth he owes allegiance to a certain prince 

or 
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or certain form of government ; it would be abfurd to 
infer a confent or choice, which he exprefbly^. in this 
cafe, renounces and difclaims. 

Can we ferioully fay, that a poor pcafant or arti- 
san has a free clioice to leave his country, whetf4^'e” 
knows no foreign language or manners, and lives, 
from day to day, by the fmall w'ages which he ac- 
quires ? We may as well aflert, that a man, by re- 
maining in a veifel, freely contents to the dominion 
of the matter pthough he was carried on board while 
afleep, and mutt leap into the ocean, and peritti the 
moment he leaves her. 

What if the prince forbid his fubjcdls to quit his 
dominions ; as in Tibi^riuS’s time, it was regarded 
as a crime in a Roman knight that he had aftcmjrted 
to fly to the Parthians, in order to efcape the ty- 
ranny of that emperor*.^ Or as the ancient Musco- 
vites prohibited all travelling under pain of deatli 
And did a prince obferve, that many of his fiibjccis 
were feized with the frenzy of migrating to foreign 
countries, he would doubtle/s, with great reafoh and 
juttice, reftrain them, in order to prevent the depo- 
pulation of his own kingdom. Would he forfeit the 
allegiance of all his fubjeds, by fo wife and reafon- 
able a law ? Yet the freedom of their choice is furely 
in that cafe ravilhed from them. 

A company of men, wholhould leave their native 
country; in order to people feme inhabited region, 
might dream of recovering their native freedom ; bur 
they would foon find, that their prince ttill laid 
claim to them, and called them his fubjeds, even in 
their new fettlement, And in this he would but act 
conformably to the common ideas of mankind. ' 

The ttueft tacit confent of this kind, that is ever 
obferved, is W'hen a foreigner fettles in any country, 
arid is before hand acquainted with the prince, and 

f ovemment, and law's, to which he mutt fubmit ; 
et is his ^legiance, thqpgh more voluntary, muclr 

I lei’s ■ 

* Tacit. Ann. lib. vi, cap. 14. 
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Icfs expcdled or depended on, than that of a natural 

)rn fubjedl. On the contrary, his native pi'ince 

11 alferts a claim to him. And if he punifli not 
the renegade, when he feizes him in war with his 
i^w prince’s commiflion; this clemency is not found- 
ed on the municipal law, which in all countries con- 
demns the prifoner ; but on the confent of princes, 
who have agreed to this indulgence, in order to pre- 
vent reprifals. 

Did one generation of men go oft' the ftage at once, 
and another fucceed, as is the cafe with filk-worms 
and butterflies, the new race, if they had fenfc enough 
to choofc cheir government, which furely is never the 
cafe with men, might voluntarily, and by general 
confent, eftablifli thdr own form of civil polity, 
without any regard to the laws or precedents which 
prevailed among their anceftors. But as human Ib- 
ciety is in perpetual flux, one man every hour going 
out of the world, another coming into it, it is necef- 
fary, in ordoj- to preferve liability in government, 
that the new brood fliould conform themfelves to 
the eftabliflied conftitufion, and nearly follow the 
path which their fathers, treading in the footfteps of 
theirs, had marked out to them. Some innovations 
muft necefl'arily have place in every human inftitu- 
tion ; and it is happy where the enlightened genius 
of the age give thefe. a dire(5lion to the lide of reafon, 
liberty, and jullice: But violent innovations no in- 
dividual is intitled to make ; They are even dange- 
rous to be attempted by the legiilature : More ill 
than good is ever to be expelled from them : And 
if hiftory afl'ords examples to the contrary, they are 
not to be drawn into precedent, and are only to be 
regarded as proofs, that the fcience of politics affords 
few rules, which will not admit of Ibrne exception, 
and which may not fometimes be controlled by f<ir- 
tune and accident. The violent innovations in the 
reign of Henry VIII. proceeded from an inyierious 
monarch, feconded by thfi appearance of legillative 

authority ; 
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authority ; Thofe in the reign of Charles I. were 
derived from fa<!lion and I'anaticifm ; and both of 
them have proved happy in the ilTue ; But evfn the 
foi’mer were long the foiirce of many diforders, and 
ftill more dangers; and ifthe nieafures of allegian®/? 
were to be taken from the latter, a total anarchy rhuf^ 
have place in human fociety, and a final period at 
once be put to every government. 

Suppofe that an ufurper, after having banillicd 
his lawful prince and royal family, fiiould eftablifii 
his dominion for ten or a dozen years in any country, 
and fiiould preferve fo exacladifciplinein his troops, 
and fo regular a difpofition in his garrifons, that no 
infurreilion had ever been- raifed, or everi murnuir 
heard, againft his adininiftratioh ; can it be aflerted, 
that the people, who in their hearts abhor his treafon, 
have tacitly confented to his authority, and promil'cd 
him allegiance, merely becaufe, from neceflity, they 
live under his dominion ? Suppofe again their native 
prijnee reftored, by means of an army, - which ho le- 
vies in foreign countries ; They receive him with 
joy and exultation, and fiiow plainly with rvhat re- 
luctance they had fubmitted to any other yoke. I 
may now allc, upon what foundation the prince’s title 
Hands? Not on popular confent furely *. For though 
the people willingly acquiefee in his authority, they 
never imagine, that their confent made him fovereign. 
They confent ; becaufe they apprehend him to be 
already, by birth, their lawful fovereign. And as 
to that tJtcit confent, which may now be inferred 
from their living under his dominion, this is no more 
than what they formerly gave to the tyrant and 
ufurper. 

When we alTert, that all lawful government arifes 
from the confent of the people, vi’c certainly do them 
a great deal more honour than they deferve, or even 
expeCf and dCfire from us. After the Roman domi- 
nions became too unwieldy for the republic to go- 
vern them, the people, over the whole known' world. 
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were extremely grateful to Augustus for that au- 
thority,. which, by violence, he had eftabliflied over 
them ; and they Ihowed an equal difpolition to llib- 
mit to’ the fucceflbr, whom he left them by his lall 
wiy and tehament. It was afterwards their misfor- 
tune, that there never was, in one family, any long 
regular fucceflion ; but that their line of princes was 
continually broken, either by private aflalfinations 
or ppblic rebellions. The prcvtoriaii bands, on the 
failure of every family, fet up one emperor ; the 
legions in the Eall. a fecond ; thole in Germany, 
perhaps, a third : And the I'word alone could decide 
ihc cuntroverfy. The condition of the people in 
that mighty monarchy, wsis to be lamented, not be- 
caufe the choice of the emperor was never left to 
tliem ; for that was impracticable: Biitbecaufe they 
never fell under any fuccellion (;f mailers, who might 
regularly follow each other. As to the violence and 
wars and bloodllied, occalioncd by every new fcttle- 
ment ; thefe uicrc not blameublc, becaufe they wci;e 
inevitable. 

The hoiife of I^aj^caster’ ruled in this iflancl 
about lixty years ; yet the partizans of the white role 
feemed daily to multiply in England. The pre- 
fent ellablillunent has taken place during a ftill longer 
period. Have all views of right in another family 
been utterly extinguiflied *, even though fcarce any 
man now alive had arrived at years of difcrction, 
when it was expelled, or could have confented to its 
dominion, or have promifed it allegiance ? A fuffi- 
cient indication furely of the general fentiment of 
mankind on this head. For we blame not the par- 
tizans .of the abdicated family, merely on account of 
the long time during which tliey have preferved their 
imaginary loyalty: We blame them for adhering 
to a family, which we affirm, has been jultly expclr 
led, and which, from the nloment the? new fettle- 
ment took place, had forfeited all title to authority. 

But would we have a moi^ regular, at Icaft a more 
’ 'VoL. I. Dd philofophicsi 
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philofophical refutation of this principle of an origin- 
al contraft or popular confent ; perhaps the follow- 
ing obfervations may fuffice. 

All moral duties may be divided into two kind'-. 
The are thofe to which men are impelled by a 
natural inftincl, or immediate propcnlity, which 
operates on them, independent of all ideas of obliga- 
tion, and of all views, either to public or private 
Titility. Of this nature are, love of children, grati- 
tude to bencfadlors, pity to the unfortunate. When 
we relledl on the advantage which refuks to fociety 
iVom fuch huqjane inrtinils, we pay them the juit 
tribute of moral approbation and efleem : But the 
})crfon, aftuated by them, feels their power and in 
fluence antecedent to any fuch relledlion. 

The fecond kind of moral duties are fuch as are 
not fupported by any original inllindl of nature, but 
are performed entirely from a fenfe of obligation, 
when W'c confider the necellitics of human fociety, 
apd the impoflibility of fupporting it,' if thefe dutic 
were negleded. It is thus jujlice or a regard to the 
property of others, fidelity or the obfervance of pro- 
mifes, becomes obligatory, and acc]uire an authority 
over mankiird. For as it is evident, that every man 
loves himfelf better than any other perfon, he is na- 
turally impelled to extend his acquifitions as much 
as poffible and nothing can rcllrain him in this pro 
pcnlity, but refteftion and experience, by which he 
learns the pernicious effeds of that licence, and the 
total diffolution of fociety which mull enfue from it. 
His original inclinationy therefore, or inllindl, is here 
checked and reftrained by a fubfeqtient judgment or 
oblervation. 

The cafe is precifely the fame with the political 
or civil duty of allegiancei as with the natural duties 
«f jullice and fidelity. Our primary inftinds lead 
us, cither td indulge ourfclvcs in unlimited freedom, 
ox to feek dominion over others : And it is refledlion 
only, which engages us to facrifice fuch ftrong paf- 

lioiK 
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11011:1 to the interefts of peace and public order. A 
fniall degree of experience and obfervatiou fuflicei 
to teaeh us, that fociety cannot poflibly be maiiilain- 
cd without the authority of inagihrates, and that thi ; 
authority mult foon fall into contempt, where civaCt 
iitiedience is not paid to it. Tlie obfervatiou of 
tliefe eencral and obvious interefts is the fource of ail 
allegiance, and of that moral obligation which \vc 
attrilnite to it. 

What necellity, therefore, is there to found tlie 
duty of all(‘j^iancc' or obedience to magiftrates on that 
of fidelity or a regard to promifes, and to fupiiofc, 
iliat it is the confent of each individual, w'hich fub- 
Jctls him to government ;'when it appears that both 
allegiance and fidelity ftand prccifely on the fame 
foundation, and arc both fubmitted to by mankind, 
e,n account of the apparent interefts and neceftitics 
t/f human fociety.^ We are bound to obey our line- 
reign, it is faid ; bccaufe we have given a tacit pro- 
mile ‘to that piirpofc. But why arew'e bound to ob- 
ferve our promife? It mvjl here be aflerted, that the 
c ommerce and intercourfe of mankind, which are of 
inch mighty advantage, can have no fccurity where 
men pay no regard to their engagements. In like 
manner, may it be faid, that men could, not live at 
all in fociety, at leaft; in a civilized fociety, without 
laws and magiftrates and judges, to prevent the en- 
croachments of the ftrong upon the weak, of the 
violent upon the jull and equitable. The obligation 
to allegiance being of like force and authority with 
the obligation to fidelity, we’ gain nothing by re- 
folviwg the one into the other. The general in- 
terefts or neceftitics of fociety are fiifticient to eftablifti 
both. 

If the rcafon be afleed of that obedience, which we 
arc bound to pay to government, I readily anfwer* 
hecatife fociety could not otherwife fubfjl : And this 
i«ffwer is clear and intelligibl/: to all mankind. Your 
HrrP-'. er is, hecaufc ive fhould'kecU cur word. But 

I) d 2 ‘ befidci 
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bcfides, that no body, till trained in a philofophical 
fyftern, can either comprehend or rclifli this anfvver : 
Bcfides this, I fay, you find yourfelf embarrafled, 
when it is aiked, why we are bound to keep our word? 
Nor can you give any anfwer, but what would ini- 
mediately, without any circuit, have accounted for 
our obligation to allegiance. 

But to whom is allegiance due ? And who is our 
lawful Jovereign ? This queftion is often the moft dif- 
ficult of any, and liable to infinite difculfions. When 
jieojile are fo happy, that they can anfwer, Our pre~ 
pent fovereigiiy who inherits, in a direct line, from an- 
cejlors that have governed us for many ages j this an- 
fwer admits of no reply^ even though hiftorians, in 
tracing- up to the remoteft antiquity, the origin of 
that royal family, may find, as commonly happens, 
that its firft authority was derived from ufurpation 
and violence. It is confefled, that private juilice, or 
the abftinence from the properties of others, is a moll 
cardinal virtue ; Yet reafon tells us, that there Is no 
property in durable objedls, fuch as lands or houfes, 
when carefully examined in palfing from hand to 
hand, but muft, in fome period, have been founded 
on fraud and injuftice. The neceffities of human 
fociety, neither in private nor public life, will allow 
of fuch an accurate inquiry ; And there is no virtue 
or moral duty, but what may with facility be re- 
fined away, if we indulge a falfc philofophy, in fift- 
ing and ferutinizing it, by every captious rule ol 
logic, in every light or pofition, in which it may be 
placed. 

The queftions with regard to private property 
have filled infinite volumes of law and philofophy, 
if in both we add the commentators to the original 
text ; and in the end, we may fafely pronounce, 
that many of the rules, there ellablifiied, are uncer- 
tain, ambi'guous, and arbitrary. The like opinion 
may be formed with regard to the fucceffion and, 
rights of princes and forms of government. Seygrai 
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^ iifes, no doubt, occur, efpccially in the inftincy of 
nny conftitution, which admit of no determination 
from the laws of juftice and equity : And our 
rian R’apin pretends, that the controverfy between 
lijjiWARD the Third and Philip de Valois was of 
L^iis nature, and could be decided only by an appeal 
to heaven, that is, by war and violence. 

Who lliall tell me, wbetlier Gi rmanicus or Dru- 
siTs .ought to have fiicceeded to Tiberius, had he 
died, while they were both alive, without naming 
any of them for his fucceffor ? Ought the right of 
adoption to be received as equivalent to tliat of blood, 
in a nation, where it had the fame effcci in private 
families, and had already, in two inftance^, taken 
place in the public ? Ought Germanicus to be c- 
kcemed the elder foil beoaufe he was born before 
D RUSKS ; or the younger, becaufe he was adopred 
after the birth of|Jjis brother? Ought the riglit of 
ilie elder to be regarded in a nation, where he had 
no advantage* in the I'uccelhon of private families ? 
Ouglit the Roman empire at that time to be deem’ed 
hereditary, beeaufe of t\vo examples ? or ought it, 
even fo early, to be regarded as belonging to the 
itronger or to the prefent poflelfor, Ss being founded 
on fo recent an uiurpation ? 

Comm onus mounted the throne after a pretty 
long I'ucceHion of excellent emperors, who had ac- 
quired their title, not by birth, or public election, 
but by the titditious rite of adoption. That bloody 
debaucliee being murdered by a confpiracy, fuddenly 
formed between his wench and her gallant, who 
happened at that time to be Pratorian Prctfecl ; 
thel’e immediately deliberated about chooling a mal'- 
ter to human kind, to fpeak in the ftyle of thole 
ages ; and they call their eyes on Pertin ax. Before 
the tyrant’s death was known, the Prafecl went Se- 
cretly to that fenator, who, on the app«arance of the 
^Idiers, imagined that his execution had been oi'- 
jtjered by Coaimodus. He was immediately fainted 

D d 3 emperor 
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emperor by the olTicer and his attendants ; cheerfully 
proclaimed by the populace ; unwillingly fubmilted 
to by tlie guards ; formerly recognized by the fe- 
nate ; and paflivciy received by the provinces and 
armies of the empire. , ' 

'I'hc difeontent of the Pratorian bands broke out 
in a fudden ledition, which occalioned tlie murder 
of that excellent prince ; And the world being now 
without a mailer and without government, the guards 
thought proper to fet the empire formally to fale. 
[uLiAN, the purchafer, was proclaimed by the fol- 
diers, recognized by the fenate, and fubmitted to by 
the people; and mull alfo have been fubmitted to 
Ity the provinces, had nottthe envy of the legions 
begotten oppoHtion and reliilancc. P£scr,NNiu.s 
Niger in Syria eleded himfelf emperor, gainerl the 
tumultary confent of his army, and was attended 
with the fecret good-will of the f(|iate and people of 
Roime. Albinos in Britain found an equal right 
to ,fet up his claim ; but Severus, who govcrjicd 
}Snmonia, prevailed in the end above both of them. 
That able politician and warrior, finding his own 
birth and dignity too much inferior to the imperial 
<: rown, profclfed at firll an intention only of revenging 
the death of Pertinax. He marched as general 
into Italy; defeated Julian; and without our 
being able to fix any precife commencement even of 
the foldiers confent, he was from nccefiity acknow- 
ledged emperor by the fenate and people ; and fully 
ellablifhed in his violent authority by fubduing Ni- 
ger and Albinus *. 


Inter heec Gordianus C^^sar (fays Capitolinus, 
fpcaking qf another period) fublatus a tnilitihus. 
Trnperator ejl appeUatus, quia nm (rat alius in pra-fenti. 

It is to be remarked, that Gordian was a boy of 
fourteen years of age. 

Frequent hi fiances of a like nature occur in the 
hiflory of the emperors ; in that of Alexander’^,^ 

‘ fuc- ’ 


* lib< ij* 
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fii-ccelTors ; and of many other countries ; Nor can 
;iny thing he more unhappy than a delpotic govern- 
ment of tins kind ; where the fucceffion is disjointed 
and iiTegular, and muft be determined, on every va- 
cancy, by force or cleclion. In a free government 
the matter is oiten unavoidable, and is alfo much 
Icfs dangerous. '1 he intereds of lilxTty may there 
frequenUy lead the people, in tlicir own dcicnce, to 
altf i* the fucceffion of the crown. And the confli- 
i.ution, being compounded of parts, may dill main- 
tain a fuliicient liability, by reding on the aridocra- 
tical or dcmocratical members, though the monarchi- 
cal be altered, Iroin time to time, in order to ac- 
commodate it to the fonjier. 

In an abfolute government, when there is uo legal 
prince who has a title to the throne, it may I'afcly 
be determined to belong to the fird occupant. In- 
dances of this kiijd aix^ but too frequent, eljH-cially 
in the cadern monarchies. When any race of prin- 
ces expires, •the w'iil or dellination of the lad i'ovc- 
I'cign will be regarded as a title. Thus the cdicl of 
Lewis the XIVth, whd called the baftard princes to 
the fucceffion in cafe ot the failure of all the legiti- 
mate princes, w'ould, in fuch an event, have fome 
authority*. ’J'hus the wall -of Charles the Second 
ilifpofed of the whole Spanish monarchy. The 
<-ediun of the ancient proprietor, cfpecially wliea 
joined to comiucd, is likewife deemed a good title. 

Thg general obligiition, w'hich’ binds us to go- 
vernment is, the intered and ntxeffitics of focicty ; 
and this obligation ri very drong. The determina- 
tion of it to this or that particular prince or form ol 
government, is frequently more uncertain and dubi- 
ous. Prefent pofl'effion has confitlerable authority in 
tbefe cafes, and greater than in private property ; 
bccuufe of the diforders which attend all revoluti^ons 
and changes of government. » 

,r We dial] only obferve, before we conclude, that, 

D d 4 though 
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though an appeal to general opinion may jnftly, in 
the fpeculative fciences of metaphyiics, natural phi- 
lofophy, or allronomy, be deemed unfair and incon- 
el ufive, yet in all quettions with regard to morals, 
as well as criticifm, there is really no other Hand- 
ard, by ^hich any controverfy can ever be decided. ^ 
And nothing is a clearer proof, that a theory of this 
kind is erroneous, than to find, that it leads to para-' 
doxes, repugnant to the common fentiments of man- 
kind, and to the practice and opinion of all nations 
and all ages. The doctrine, which founds all law^- 
ful government on an orij^htal contract^ or conieiit of 
the people, is plainly of this kind ; nor has the moll 
noted of its partizans, in profccution of it, fcrupled 
to aflirm, that ahjhlutc nioncirchy is inconjijlent uuith 
civil fociety, and fo can he no Jorm of civil government 
at all"^ ; and that the fupreme power in a Jlate cannot 
take from any man^ by taxes and inipojitions^ any part rf 
his property^ without his own confent or that of bis re- 
preffntativcs\. What authority any moral reafon- 
ing can have, which leads into opinions, fo wide of 
the general praftice of mankind, in every place but 
this fingle kingdom, it is eafy to determine. 

The only paffage I meet with in antiquity, where 
the obligation of obedience to government is aferibed 
to a promife, is in Pj^ato’s Crito\, where Socrates 
refules to efcape from prifon, becaufe he had tacitly 
promiled to obey the laws. Thus he builds a tory 
confequcnce of paffiye obedience on a wohig founda- 
tion of the original contraft. 

New dilcoveries are not tq be expedted in thefe 
matters. If fcarce any man, till very lateljy, evei 
imagined that government was founded on compad, 
it is certain, that it cannot, in general, have any inch 
foundation. 

The crime of rebellion among the ancients was 
commonly exi^reiTed by tjie terms novas^ns 

m0irL E S S A y , 

^ Sec liOCKE on Government, chap- vii. ^ 90^ 

f Id. chap. xi. § i;8. 139. 140, 
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Of Passive Obedience. 


I N the former elfay, we endeavour to refute the 
fpCLiilative fyilcms of politics advanced in this 
nation’, as well the religious fyllem of the one party, 
as the philofophical of the other. We come now to 
examine \}i:^ptciBical conie<jucnces, dediu etl by each 
party, witn regard to the meafures of fubiniflion due 
to fovereigns. 

As the obligation to juftice is founded entirely on 
the; intcrefts of fociety, which require mutual ab^i- 
nence from property, in order to preferve peace a- 
niong mankind; it is c\1dcnt, that when the execu- 
tion of ju'llice would be attended w'ith very pernicious 
confequences, that a irtue mull be fufpended, and give 
place to public utility, in fuch extraordinary and fuch 
prclling emergencies. 'I'he maxim, Jiat JuJlitia et 
ruatCoehm, “ let juft ice be performed, though the 
“ univerfe be deftroyed,” is apparently falfc ; and by 
facrificing the end to the means, Ihows a prepofterous 
idea of the fubordination of duties. What governor 
of a town makes any fcruple ,of burning the fuburbs, 
when they facilitate the approaches of the enemy? Or 
what general abftains from plundering a neutral coun- 
try, when the neceflities of W'ar require it, and he 
cannot otherwife fublift his army : The cafe is the 
fame with the duty of allegiance ; and common feafe 
teaches us, that as government binds ns to obedience 
only on account of its tendency to public utility, that 
".'duty mull always, in ext rabr dinary cafes, when pub- 
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lie ruin ■w’^ould evidently attend obedience, yield ta 
tlie primary and original obligation. Salus popiili 
fuprema lex, “ The faiety of the people is the fiipyenie 
Jaw.” Tills maxim is agreeable to the fentiments 
of mankind in all ages; Nor is any one, when hn 
reads of the infurreclions againll: Nero or Philip the , 
Second, fo infatuated with party fyllems, as not to 
•wilh fiicpefs to the enterprize, and praife the under-’ 
takers. Even our high monarchical party, in fp'te 
of their fublime theory, are forced, in fuch cafes, to 
judge, and feel, and approve, in conformity to the 
red of mankind. 

Refiftance, therefore, being admitted in extraordi- 
nary emergencies, tlie c},uell!ion can only be among 
j',()od reafoners, with regard to the degree of neceJlity 
M’hich can juflily refiilanc6, and render i§ lawful or 
rommendabic. And here I mufl; confefs, that 1 fhall 
always incline to their hde who draw the bond of al- 
legiance very clofc, and conlider an infringement of 
it, as the laft refuge in defperate cafes, when the pub- 
lic is in thehigheft danger fro/n violence and tyranny. 
Eor beiides the mifehiefs of a civil war which com- 
monly attends infurreidion; it is certain, that where 
a difpolition to rebellion appears among any people, 
it is one chief caufe of tyranny in the rulers, and 
forces them into many violent meafurcs which they 
lU'ver would have embraced, had every one been in- 
dined to fnbmiflion and obedience. 'Phus the 
nicide or afPafli nation, approved of by ancient ma- 
xims, luftead of keeping tyrants and ufurpers in awe. 
made them ten times more fierce and unrelenting; 
and is now jultly, upon that account, aboliflied by the 
laws of nations, and univerfally condemned as a bafe 
and treacherous method of bringing to juftice thefe 
dillurbcrs of fociety. 

"Befides, we mull confidcr, that as obedience is our 
duty in the common courfc of things, it ought chief- 
ly to be inculcated ; nor can any thing be more prc. 
noficrous than an anxious care and folicitude in •' 

ting 
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all tlic cafes in which rcilftancc may he allowed. 
In like manner, though a philofopher rcafonably ac- 
iaio\i;1edges in the coitife of an argument, that the 
rviles of julticc may he difpeiifcd with in cafes of ur- 
nccellity: What Ihould we think of a preacher 
,or cafuifr, who fliould make it liis chief Itudy to find 
out fuch cafes, and enforce them with all the vehe- 
'laence of argument and eloquence? "^Vould he not he 
better employed in inculcating the general doctrine, 
than in clifplaying the particular exceptions, which, 
u e are perhaps but too much inclined of ourfelvc'-, 
embrace and to extend? 

'J'here are, however, two reafons which may he; 
pleaded in defence of th«.t party among us, who have, 
with fo much iudullry, propagated the maxims of re- 
finance; maxims which. It mult be confefl’ed, are, in 
general, fo pernicious, and I'o deftructivc of civil fo- 
cicty. The fir/l is, that their antagonills carrying 
the docdrinc of obedience to fuc'h an extravagant 
height, as nit only never to mention the cxccptwms 
in extraordinary cafes (\yhich might, perhaps, be cx- 
ufablc),, blit even poll tively tocxclucle them; it be- 
came ncceflary to iqiill on thele exceptions, and de- 
tend the rights of injured truth and liberty. The 
fecond, and, perhaps, better reafon, is founded on the 
nature of the ihciTisii conftitution and form of go- 
vernment. 

It is almofi; peculiar to onr confiitution to efiablifli 
a firft magirtrate wutli fuch high pre-eminence and 
dignity, that, though limited by the laws, he is, in a 
manner, fo far as regards his' own pcrl'on, above the 
laws, and can neither be queftiojied nor puniflicd for 
any injury or wrong which may be committed by him. 
His minitters alone, or thofc who adl by his commif- 
fion, are obnoxious to jufticc; and while the prince 
is thus allured, by the profpect of perfonal fafety,*to 
give* the laws their free courfe, an equal fecurity is. 
clfcdl, obtained by the punifliment of lefier offend- 
• ers, and at the fame time a civil war is avoided, which 

would 
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Avould be the infallible confequence, were an attack, 
at every turn, made directly upon the fovereign. But 
though the conftitution pays this falutary complejncnt 
to the prince, it can never rcafonably be underftood, 
by that maxim, to have determined its own deftruc^-. 
tion, or to have eftablilhed a tame fubmiffion, where, 
he proteds his minifters, perfeveres in injullice, and 
iifurps the whole power of the commonwealth. This 
cafe, indeed, is never exprcfsly put by the laws; be- 
caufc it i 3 impolliblc for them, in their ordinary courfc, 
to provide a remedy for it, or cllablifti any magi- 
itratc, with fupcrior autjiority, to chaftife the exor- 
bitancies of the princte. But as a right without a re- 
medy would be an abfurdity.’die remedy, in this cafe, 
is the extraordinary one of rclidancc, when affairs 
come to that extremity, that the conftitution can be 
defended by it alone. Refiftance therefore muft, of 
courfe, become more frequent in the British govern- 
ment than in others which are fimpler, and conliit of 
I'ew'er parts and movements. Where the king is an 
abfolute fovereign, he has little temptation to com- 
mit fuch enormous tyranny as may juftly provoke re- 
bellion ; But where he is limited, his imprudent am- 
bition, without any great vices, may run him into 
that perilous fttuation. This is fretiuently fuppofed 
to have been the cafe with Charlks the Firft; and 
if we may now fpeak truth, after animolities are 
ceafed, this was alfo the cafe with James the Second. 
Thcfe were hannlefs, if not, in their private charac- 
ter, good men; but millakingthe nature of our con- 
ftitution, and engroffing the whole legiflative pow'er, 
it became neceflary to oppofe them with fome vehe- 
mence ; and even to deprive the latter formally of 
that authority, which he had ufed with fuch impru- 
dence and indifcrction. 


ESSAY 
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ESSAY XIV. 


Of the Coalition of P a r t i i: s. 


T O abolifli all cliilindlons of party may not bit 
practicable, perhaps not delirable, in a free go 
vernment. The only idangerous parties are fuch a ; 
entertain oppolite vie\^s with regai’d to the eifentials 
of government, the fucdcllion of the crown, or the 
more conliderable privileges belonging to the fcveral 
members of the conftitiition ; where there is no room 
for any compromife or accommodation, and where 
the controvcb’fy may appear fo momentous as tojwlti- 
fy even an oppolition ,by arms to the pretenlions of 
untagonifts. Of this nature was the animolity, con- 
tinued for above a century pall, between the parties 
in England; an animolity which broke out fome- 
times into civil war, which occalioncd violent revo- 
lutions, and which continually endimgered the peace 
and tranquillity of the nation. But as there have ap- 
peared of late the llrongell fymptoms of an univcrfal 
delire to abolifli thefe party diftindions ; this ten- 
dency to a coalition affords the moll agreeable pro- 
Ipccl of future happinefs, and ought to be carefully 
chcriflied and promoted by every lover of his coun- 


try. • 


There is not a more effcdual method of promoting 
fo good an end, than to pi’event all unrcal'onablc in- 
fult and triumph of the one party ovcr#hc other: to 
encourage moderate opinions, to find Ihe proper me- 
dium in all difputcs, to perfuadc each that its anta - 
gonift nia_y pollibly be fometimes in t!;c right, and to 

keep 
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keep a balance in tlie praife and blame which we be- 
llow on • ither lide. The two former Elfavs, con- 
cerning the original contra5l and pajjive obedience, arc 
calculated for this purpnfc with regard to the phih-‘ 
fophtcal imCi practical controvcriies between the paf • 
ties, and tctid to fiiow that neither lide arc in thefo 
refperts fo fully fupported by rcafon, as they endea- 
vour to flatter themielves. We lhall proceed to cx- 
ercife the fame moderation nith regard to the hijlorkal 
difpntes between tlie parties, by proving that each of 
them was jiiliiticd by plaufible topio.; that there 
were on both lides wife men who meant well to thcit 
country; and that the paft aninioiits httween the 
faefions had no better faundStion than iiarrow preiu 
dice or interelled palTion. 

The popular party, who afterwards acquired th'"- 
name of whigs, might juflUy, by very f})ecious argu 
inents, that oppolitiou to ilie crown, fro n which our 
prefent free conllitution is derived. Though obliged 
to icknow'ledge, that precedents in .'ivour of preito- 
gative had uniformly taken jdace during many reigns 
before Charles the Firft, they thought, that there 
was no reafcii for fubmitting any longer to fo danger- 
ous an authority. Such might have been their rea- 
foning; As the rights of mankind are for ever to be 
deemed facred, no prefeription of tyranny or arbitrary 
power can have authority fufiicient to abolifli them. 
Liberty is a blcffing fo ineftimable, that wherever 
there appears any probability o^^recoveri g it, a na- 
tion may willingly run many hazards, and ought not 
even to tepine at the grciiteil eife'^on blood or dif- 
lipation of treafure. All human inlliiutions, and none 
more than goverammt, arc in continual lludluation. 
Kings are fure to embrace every opportunity of ex- 
tending th(dr prerogatives; and if favourable inci- 
deflts be norajfo laid hold of for extending and fccu- 
ring the privileges of the people, an univerfal def^w- 
tifm mull for ever prevail amongll mankind. The*^ 
example of all the ncightjcuring nations proves, that 

“ it 
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>r ii5 no longer fafe to cntruft with the crown the fame 
igh prerogatives which had formerly been exercifed 
during rude and iiinple ages. And though the example 
of many late reigns may be pleaded in favour ofapower 
ig the prince fomewhut arbitrary, more remote reigns 
afibrd inflancrs of fl richer limitations iinpofed on the 
erc-wn; and tlic.ic preteniions of the parliament, nt)w 
branded with the fith- of innovations, are only a re- 
covxry oftiie no ^^nts of the people. 

'i'hcft V ie a' i u i from b'di’g odious, are furcly large, 
nd geii(.'i- Old ii jlc; To their prevalence and 
fiK'ctl ' :i uioni owes its liberty; perhaps its 
ieaiTiii , ua'’' commerce, and naval power' 

*y toe I ii;-- English name is diftinguilhed 

!!oi'g 1 e ■ nuKons, and afpircs to a rivallhip 

V 'til 1i; . t*. fr. ell and moll illulb ious common- 

Me’iflis..' .'1 !■'. Ihit ‘d'< -all thefe mighty con- 

ie(;,x'iu't s '. I:;! reafoiialdy be forefeen at the time 
• • ••.•!! the < oot'-; Oe-ran, the royaliils of that age want - 
'u jiot fpt'Ciau' .li-s'-unietits on their fide, by which 
liev could juilil il)'.’ defence of the then cllablilhed 
f'.i’erogati VOS ol ihe prince. VVe lhall Hate the ejne- 
dion as it' might hav.' appeared to them at the afl’em- 
irhugoftliatiiarjiainent, which, by itst iuleut euci oaeh- 
n. Tits on the e:o\v'n, b< gun tli'.' '' wars. 

'I he r,i;'y uile of government, luey might have 
Olid, f.Kos'. n and acknowledged among men, is ufc 
and pnu'hee; P,eufon is fo uncertain a guide, that it 
^viil always be expoled to doulrt and controverty ; 
Eould it ever render iUclf prevalent over the people, 
:aen had alu-r'-s retan. J it as their h ie ride of con- 
ciudt: 'J'hey b id I’lril c ontinued ix' the piiinilive, uu- 
onnefled ilate ul iiature, without fubuiitring to po- 
litical governinenf, whofe foie balls is, not pure reulon, 
but authority and precedent. Dillblvc thclc tics, you 
iu’cak all the bonds of civil fbeiety, and dcave every 
man at liberty to confult his privi e inteilcflt, by thofe 
expedients, rvhich his appetite, difguifed under the 
appearance of realbn, fliall Hit ■ to Idm. The ipi- 
-* 11* 
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rit of innovation is in itfelf pernicious, however fa- 
vourable its particular obje<a: may fometimes appear : 
A truth fo obvious, that the popular party themfelves 
are fenfible of it ; and therefore cover their encroach- 
ments on the crown by the plaufible pretence of their 
recovering the ancient liberties of the people. 

But the prefent prerogatives of the crown, allow- 
ing all the fuppolitions of that party, have been in- 
conteftibly eftabliflied ever iince the accelfion of .the 
Houfc of Tudor; a period which, us it now compre- 
hends a hundred and fixty years, may be allowed 
fufficient to give liability to any conllitution. Would 
it not have appeared ridiculous, in the reign of the 
Emperor Adrian, to. have, talked of the republican 
conllitution as the rule of government ; or to have fup- 
pofed that the former rights of the fenate, and confuls, 
and tribunes, were Hill fublilling? 

But the prefent claims of the English monarch^ 
are much more favourable than thole of the Roman 
emperors during that age. The authoiity of Augus- 
tus was a plain ufurpation, grounded only on mili - 
tary violence, and forms fuch an epoch in the Rom an 
hiftory as is obvious to every reader. But if Henry 
VII. really, as fome pretend, enlarged the power of 
the crown, it was only by infenlible ac(|uifitions which 
efcaped the apprehenlion of the people, and have 
fcarcely been remarked even by hiftorians and poli- 
ticians. The new government, if it defer ve the epi- 
thet, is an imperceptible tranlition from the former; 
is entirely engrafted on it ; derives its title fully from 
that root ; and is to be conlidered only as one of thofe 
gradual revolutions, to which human affairs, in every 
nation, will be for ever fubjedt. 

The Houfe of Tudor, and after them that of 
Stuart, exercifed no prerogatives, ‘but what had 
been claimed and exercifed by the Plantagenets. 
Not a fingle*' branch of their authority can be laid to 
be an innovation. The only difference is, that, per- 
haps, former kings exerted thefe powers only by in-. 

4 ’ tervals. ■ 
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tervals, and were not able, by reafon of the oppoli- 
tion of their barons, to render them fo fteady a rule 
of aclininidration. But the foie inference from this 
lacl-??i ‘ that thofe ancient times were more turbulent 
anU feditioiis ; and that royal authority, the conftitu- 
tion,* and the laws, have happily of late gained the 
■il'^‘"'ndant. 

Under what pretence can the popular party now 
f])eiilL of recovering the ancient conllitution ^ 'J'he 
^former control over the kings was not placed in the 
connnons, but in the barons The people had no au- 
thority, and even little or no liberty ; till the crown, 
by lupprciling thcle faftious tyrants, enforced the 
execution of the laws, and obliged all the fubjects 
equally to rel’pedl each others rights, privileges, and 
properties. If we miift rcUirn to the ancient barba- 
rous and feudal con/litution ; let thofe gentlemen, who 
now behave tliendelves with fo much infolence to 
their fovereign, fet tlie firft example. Let them make 
court^to be admitted as retainers to a neighbouring 
baron ; and by fubmitting to llavery under him, ac- 
quire fome protection to themfelves ; together with 
the ’power’ of cxercifing rapine and oppreflion over 
their inferior (laves and villains. This was the con- 
dition of the commons among their remote aneef^ 
tors. 

But how far back mull we go, in having recourfc 
to ancient conllitutions and governments ? There was 
a conllitution dill more ancient than that to which 
thefe innovators affecd fo much to appeal. During 
that period there was no viagna chorta : The barons 
themfelves polleircd few regular, dated priviliges : 
And the lioufe of commons probably had not an cx- 
iitence. 

It is ridiculous to hear the commons, while they 
are airuming, by ufurpation, the whole power of go-, 
vernment, talk of reviving ancient indi^utions. Is 
it not known, that, though reprefentatives received 
wages from their cgnftituent^j to be a member of the 
•VoL. L , E e lower 
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lower houfc was always confidered as a burden, and 
an exemption from it as a privilege? Will they per- 
fuade us, that power, which, of all human acquifi. 
tions, is the moft coveted, and in comparifon of wivlch 
even reputation and pleafure and riches are flighted, 
could ever be regarded as a burden by any man 

The property, acquired of late by the comr 
il is faid, intitles them to more power than the 
ceftors enjoyed. But to what is this encrcafe of 
property owing, but to an encreafe of their liberty 
and their fecurity ? Let them therefore ackowledge, 
that their anceftors, while the crown was reftrr.'ned 
by the feditious barons, really enjoyed lefs liberty 
than they themfelves.hav^e attained, after the fove- 
reign acquired the afcendunl : And let them enjoy 
that liberty with moderation ; and not forfeit it by 
new exorbitant claims, and by rendering it a pretence 
for endlefs innovations. 

The true rule of government is the prefent eftablifli- 
^ practice of the age. That has moft authority, be- 
caufe it is recent : It is alfo belt known, for the fame 
reafon. Who has afllired thofe tribunes, that the 
Plantagenets did not exercife as high adls of au- 
thority as the Tudors ? Hiftorians, they fay, do not 
mention them. But hiftorians are alfo filent with 
regard to the chief exertions of prerogative by the 
T udors. Where ^ny power or prerogative is fully 
and undoubtedly eftablifhed, the exercife of it palfes 
for a thing of courfe, and readily efcapes the notice 
of h jftory and annals. Had we no other monuments 
of Elizabeth’s reign, than what are preferved even 
by Camden, the moft copious, judicious, and exacft 
of our hiftorians, we flrould be entirely ignorant of the 
moft important maxims of her government. 

Was not the prelent monarchical government, in 
jts full extent, authorized by lawyers, recommended 
by divine**, acknowledged by politicians, acquifced 
in, nay paflionately cherilhed, by the people ki gene- 
ral j and all this during a period of at leaft a hun- 
dred 
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dred and fixty years, and till of late, without the 
fmatleft murmur or controverfy ? This general con- 
furely, during fo long a time, muft be fufficient 
Co render a conilitution legal and valid. If the origin 
fS" all power be derived, as is pretended, from the 
people ; ^ere is their confent in the fulleft and 
moil ample terms that can be defired or imagined. 

Hut the people muft not pretend, becaufe they 
can, by their confent, lay the foundations of govern- 
ment, that therefore they are' to be permitted, at their 
pleafurc, to overthrow and fubvert them. There is 
no end of thefc feditious and arrogant claims. The 
power of the crown is now openly ftruck at : The no- 
‘biS(y are alfo in viiibleAeril ; The gentry will foou 
follow ; The popular readers, who will then aflume 
the name of gentry, will next be expofed to danger ; 
And the people thcmfelves, having become incapable 
of civil government, and lying under the reftraint, 
of no authority, muft, for the fake of peace, admit, 
inllead of their legal and mild monarchs, a fucelllon ol 
military and defpotic tyi’ants. 

Theie c'onfequences are the more to be dreaded, as 
the prefent fury of the people, though glofled over 
by pretenfions to civil liberty, is in reality incited by 
the fanaticifra of religion ; a principle the moft blind, 
headitrong, and ungovernable, by which human na- 
ture can poffibly be adluated. Popular rage is dread- 
ful, from whatever motive derived; But muft be at- 
tended with the moft pernicious confequences, when 
it arifes from a principle, which difclaims all control 
by human law, reafon, or authority. 

Thefe are the arguments w'hich each party may . 
make ufe of to juftify the condud of their predeceflbrs 
during that great crilis. The event, if that can be 
admitted as a reafon, has fliown, that the arguments 
■'of the popular party were better foundtd; but per- 
haps^ according to the eftablifhed maxims of lawyers 
and politieians, the views of the royalifts ought, be- 
ll e 2 for*-' 
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fore-hand, to have appeared more folid, more fafe, 
and more legal. But this is certain, that the greater 
moderation vve now employ in reprefenting pall ev'^n.ts, 
the nearer fhall we be to produce a full coalition 6i 
the parties, and an entire acquilcence in our prefehv 
edablifiiment. Moderation is of advantage • 

eftablifhment ; Nothing but xeal can overt 
iettled power; And an over-adive zeal in frieriu 
apt to beget a like fpirit in antagonifts. The traiili- 
lion from a moderate oppofition againft an eftablifh- 
ment, to aii entire accpiifcence in it, is eafy and in- 
fcnlible. 

There are many invincible arguments, which fliould 
induce the malcontent "^art^to acquifee entirely, iii 
the prefent fcttlcment of the conllitution. They now 
find, that the fpirit of civil liberty, though at firft 
conne.ded with religious fanaticifm, could purge it- 
lelf from that pollution, and appeim under a more 
genuine and engaging afpetil; a friend,to toleration, 
and an encouruger of all the enlarged and generous 
Icntimcnts that do honour to human nature. They 
may obferve, that the popular claims could flop at a 
proper period ; and after retrenching the high claims 
of prerogative, could Hill maintain a due refped; to 
monarchy, to nobility, and to all ancient inftitutions. 
.Above all, they mud be fenlible, that the very prin~ 
t iple, which made the ftrength of their party, and 
from wbicli it derived its chief authority, has now 
deferred them, and gone over to their antagonills, 
The plan of liberty is fettled ; its happy eft'edVs are 
proved by experience ; a long tratd: of time has given 
it ftability ; and whoever would attempt to overturn 
it, and to recai the pad government or abdicated 
iiimily, would, belidcs other more criminal iinjiuta- 
lions, be expol'ed, in their turn, to the reproach of 
faction and ipmovation. While they perufe the hi- 
dory of pad events, they ought to refled, both’ that 
thofc rights of the crown, are long lince annihilated, 
and that the tyranny, and violence, andpppreflion. 
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to wliich they often gave rife, are ills, from which 
•the^llablLflied liberty of the conftitution lias now at 
happily protcdted the people. Thefe reflections 
r.ih prove a better fecurity to our freedom and pri. 
.vilB^es, than to deny, contrary to the clcareft evi- 
.detice of^facts, that fuch regal powers ever had an 
i^^ldence. There is not a more effeftnal method ol^ 
betraying a caufe, than to lay the flrcfs of the argu- 
raeiit on a wrong place, and by difputing an unten- 
able poll, enure tlic adverfaries to fuccefs and vic- 
tory. 


4 

ESSAY XV. 

Of the Protestant Scucession. 


I Suppose, that a member of parliament in the 
reign of King William or Qiicen Anni:, while 
the cllabliriiment of the Protejlant Siicccjfton was yet 
uncertain, were deliberating concerning the party he 
would choofe in that important qucllion, and weigh- 
ing, with impartiality, the advantages and difadvan- 
tages on each lide : I believe the following jiartieu- 
lars would have entered into his conlideration. 

He would ealily perceive the great advantage rc- 
fulting from the red oration of the Stuart family ; 
by which we fliould preferve the fiiccellion clear and 
undifputed, free from a pretender, with I'uch a fpe- 
ciouR title as that of blood, which, with the multi- 
tude, is always the claim, the ftrongeft and molt 
ealily comprehended. It is in vain to fay, as ratiny 
have done, that the qucllion with regard to gover- 
nors, independent of government, is frivolous, and 
little W’ojth difpnling, much lefs fighting about. 
' K c 3 The 
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The generality of mankind never will enter into 
thele fentinients ; and it is much happier, I believe, 
for fociety, that they do not, but rather continue 
their natural prepofleflions. How could (lability ’'O’c 
preferved in any monarchical government (wb^fh,*,^ 
though, perhaps, not the heft, is, and ahyays 
been, the mod common of any), unlefs men ha 
paffionate a regard for the true heir of their 
family ; and even though he be weak in undcrftancl- 
ing, or infirm in years, gave him fo fenfible a pre- 
ference above perfons the moft acomplifiied ii 
ning talents, or celebrated for great atchievem 
Would not every popular leader put in his cliu.*. ... 
every vacancy, or even \yitliyut any vacancy ; and , 
the kingdom become the thei^^ic of perpetual wtiis 
and convuliions? The condition of the Roman em- 
pire, furely, was not, in this rcfpcct, much to be 
envied ; nor is that of the Enftenr nations, who pay 
little regard to the titles of their Ibvereign, butfacri- 
fice them, every day, to the caprice or 'momentary 
humour of the populace or foldiery. It is but a 
fpolifli wifdom, which is fo carefully difplayed, in 
undervaluing princes, and placing them on a level 
with the meancll of mankind. To be fare, an anato- 
mid finds no more in the greated monarch than in 
the lowed peafent or day-labourer ; and a moralid 
may, perhaps, frequently find Icfs. But what do all 
tjiel'e reflexions tend to ? Wc, all of us, dill retain 
thefe prejudices in favour of birth and family ; and 
neither in our ferious occupations, nor mod carelefs 
amufements, can we ever get entirely rid of them. 
A tragedy, that (hould reprefent the adventures of 
failors, or porters, or even of private gentlemen, 
would prefently difgud us ; but cnc tha? introduces 
kings and princes, acquires in our eyes an air of im- 
port;jince and dignity. Or Ihould a man be able, by 
his fuperior wifdom, to get entirely above fuch pre- 
pofleflions, he would (bon, by means of the fame 
wifdom, again bring himfidf down to them, for the 

fake' 
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fake of fociety, whofe welfare he would perceive to 
be intimately conne«Sled with them. Far from en- 
l^Jriwouring to undeceive the people in this particular, 
v\muld cherilh fuch fcntiments of reverence to 


jjiei- princes, as rcquilite to preferve a due fubordi- 
^ nation ii^ fociety. And though the lives of twenty 
thoafand men be often facrificed to maintain a king 
in polfelfion of his throne, or preferve the right of 
fucceflion undifturbed, he entertains no indignation 
at the lofs, on pretence that every individual of thele 
was, perhaps, in himfelf, as valuable as the prince 
jip r°rvcd. He conliders the confequences of violating 
the hereditary right of kings : Confequences which 
m ay be felt for many centuries ; while the lofs of 
^■^ral thoufand men trings fo little prejudice to a 
large kingdom, that ft may not be perceived a few 
years after. 

The advantages of the Hanover fucceflion are of 
an oppofite nature, and arife from this very circum- 
ftqnce, that»it violates he^ditary right ; and places 
on the throne a prince, to whom birth gave no title 
to that dignity. It is fevident, from the hiftory of 
this ifland, that the privileges of the people have, 
during near two centuries, been continually upon the 
encreafe, by the divilion of the church-lands, by the 
alienations of the barons eftates, by the progrefs of 
trade, and above all, by the happinefs of our iitua 
tion ; which, for a long time, gave us fuflicient fe- 
curity, without any ftanding army or military efta- 
blilhment. On the contrary, public liberty has, al- 
moil in every other nation of.EuKoi'E, been, during 
the fame period, extremely upon the decline ; Avhile 
the people were difgufled at the hardfiiips of the old 
feudal militia, and rather chofe toentniU their prince 
with mercenary armies, which he eafily turned a 
gainft themfelves. It was nothing extraordinary, 
therefore, that fo me of our British Sovereigns rnil- 
took the nature of the conftitution, at leaft the genius 
of the people j and as thoy embraced all the favour- 

E e 4 able 
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able precedents left them by their anceftors, they 
overlooked all thole which were contrary, and which 
luppofed a limitation in our government. They 
encouraged in this miftake, by the example of Ur- 
nighbouring princes, who, bearing the fame < 
appellation, and being adorned with the faiue cm...,, 
of authority, naturally led them to claim ‘the 
powers and prerogatives. It appears from the fpc( 
and proclamations of Jami.s 1 . and the whole ir.... 
of that prince’s actions, as well as his Ion’s, that he 
regarded the English government as a limple mo- 
narchy, and never imagined that any conlider. 
of his fubjeds entertained a contrary ide. 
opinion made thofe nionarchs dijctn’crthcir prelenlions 
without preparing any forcehto fupport them ; .'aiU' 
even without referve or dii^pirfc, nhich arc always 
employed by thole yvho enter upon any new projed, 
or endeavour to innovate in any goveinment. U'he 
flattery of courtiers farther confirmed their prejudices ; 
and above all, that ot th^ clergy, who from feveral 
paflages of and thefe M’relled too, had .erec- 
ted a regular and avowed fyftem of arbitrary power. 
The only method of dettroying, at once, all rhefe 
high claims and pretenfions, was to dejtart from the 
true hereditary line, and choofe a prince, who, being 
plainly a creature of the public, and receiving the 
crown on conditions, exprefled and avowed, found 
his authority eftablillied on the fume bottom with the 
privileges of tne people. By eleding him in the 
royal line, we cut oft' all hopes of ambitic-us fubjeds, 
who might, in future emergencies, difturb the govern- 
ment by their cabals and pretenfions : By rendering 
the crown hereditary in bis family, we avoided all 
the inconveniences of eledive monarchy ; and by 
excluding the lineal heir, wefecurcdallour conllitu- 
tional limitations, and rendered our government uni- 
form and of a,picce. The people chcrifti monarchy, 
becaufe proteifted by it : The monarch favours, li- 
berty, becaule cicuted by k. And thus every advan- 

I *- /i'hcfe 
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is obtaiaed by the new eftabliftiment, as far as 
^an jkill and wifdom can extend itfelf. 

are the feparate advantages of fixing the 
)n, either in the hoiile of Sittart or in that 
• OVER. 7'here are allb difadvantages in each 
■•dilhiiient, which an impartial patriot would pon- 
d examine, in order to form a jiiit judgment 
/U the whole. 

,idic tliladvantages of the protcllant fucceffion con- 
flit in the foreign dominions, which are poUelfed by 
the princes of the Hanover line, and wliich, it 
fuppofed, would engage us in the intrigues 
and u ctrs ol' the continent, and loi'e us, in fome mea- 
the ineflimable aej'^^antage we polTcfs, of being 
iutV) uncled and guardyd by the lea, which wc com- 
mand. U'he difadvantiig?fs of rccallinj; the abdicated 
family, conlill chiefly in their religion, which is more 
prejudicial to fociety than that cflablinicd amongft 
us i-, contrary to it, and alfords on toleration, or peace 
or fecLirity td any other cor^munion. * 

It appears to me, thaj thefe advantages and difad- 
vant:iges are allowed on both tides ; at leaft by 
every one who is at all fufceptahle of argument or 
reafoning. No fuhjcd:, however loyal, pretends to 
deny, that the difputed title and foreign dominions 
of the prelent royal family are a lofs. Nor is there 
any partisan of the Stuarts, hut will confefs, that 
the claim of hereditary, indefcalible right, and the 
Koinan Catholic religion, arc allb difadvantages in 
that family. It belongs, therefore, to a philofopbcr 
alone, who is of neither party, to put all the circum- 
fl ances in the fcalc, and atfign to each of them its pro- 
per poile andinfluence. Suchaonc willreadily, atiirfl, 
acknowledge, that all political quedions are infinitely 
com]>licatetI, and thatthere fcarcely ever occurs, inany 
deliberation, a choice, which is either purely good hr 
purely ill. Confequcnccs, mixed and varied, may be 
ibijiiesn to flow from every meafurc ; And many con- 
. fequcnces, unforeleen, do always, in fact, rcfult from 
every ’ Hefitation, and referve, and fulpence. 
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are, therefore, the only fentiments he brings to this 
elTay or trial. Or if he indulges any palfion, i" ■‘=’. 
that of denfion againd the ignorant multitude, 
are always clamorous and dogmatical, even in u.., 
niceft quellions, of which, from want of te’t.per* , 
perhaps Hill more than of underftanding, thry are al- , 
together unfit judges. 

But to fay fomething more determinate on this 
head, the following refleftions will, I hope, Ihow 
the temper, if not the underftanding, of a philofo- 
pher. 

Were we to judge merely by firft appeal cmcc’, 
and by paft experience, we muft allow that the advan- 
tages of a parliamentary 'title in the houfe of Hand vp," 
are greater than thofe of an lUP'iifputed heredidivy 
title in the houfe of Stuart ; and that our fathers aft- 
ed wifely in preferring the former to the latter. So 
long as the houfe of Stuart ruled in Great Britain, 
which, with fome interruption, was above eighty 
years, the government wds kept in a continual fever, 
by the contention between the privileges of the peo- 
ple and the prerogatives of the crown. If arms were 
dropped, the noife of difputes continued : Or if thefe 
were filenced, jealoufy ftill corroded the heart, and 
threw the nation into an unnatural ferment and dif- 
order. And while we were thus occupied in domellic 
difputes, a foreign power, dangerous to public liberty, 
eredled itfelf in Europe, without any oppolition 
from us, and even fometimes with our aftiftance. 

But during thefe laft lixty years, when a parlia- 
mentary eftablifhment has taken place ; whatever 
fadlions may have prevailed either among the people 
or in public alfcmblies, the whole force of our con- 
ftitution has always fallen to one fide, and an unin- 
terrupted harmony has been preferved between our 
princes and our parliaments. Public liberty, with 
internal peace and order, has flouriftied almoft with- 
out interruption ; Trade and manufadtures andv<!:ri- 
culture have encreafed : ‘The arts, and fciences, and 

piiilofophy. 
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philofophy, have been cultivated. Even religious 
p'.’rt^s have been neceflltated to lay afide their mutu- 
iiJ|«*ncour ; And the glory of the nation has fpread 
P^ail over Europe ; derived equally from our 
OfOgL‘*(§ in the arts of peace, and from valour and 
fucceis ii\war. So long and fo glorious a period no 
nEilo/ralmoft can boaft of; Nor is there another in- 
ftance in the whole hiftory of mankind, that fo many 
inilions of people have, during fuch a fpace of time, 
been held together, in a manner fo free, fo rational, 
md fo fuitable to the dignity of human nature. 

ough this recent experience fecnis clearly 
u aecuie in favour of the prefent cllabliniment, 
^.ere arc forae circuniftances to be thrown into the 
oth’hfi fcale ; and it i^ dangerous to regulate our 
judgment by one evenror'cxample. 

We have had two I'ebellions during the flouriiliing 
period above mentioned, bclides plots and confpira- 
cics without number. And if none of thefe have 
pro4uccd any very fatal e\itnt, we may aferibe c«r 
efcape chiefly to the narrow genius of thofe princes 
V ho difputed our ellablifliment ; and we may efteem 
ourfelvcs fo far fortunate. But the claims of the 
baniflied family, I'fcar, are not yet antiquated; and 
who can foretel, that their future attempts will pro- 
duce no greater diforder? 

The difputes between privilege and prerogative 
may eafily be compofed by laws, and votes, and 
conferences, and conceflrons ; where there is tolera- 
ble temper or prudence on both lides, or on either 
lide. Among contending titles, the queftion can 
only be determined by the fw'ord, and by devallation, 
and by civil war. 

A prince, who fills the throne with a difputed 
title, dares not arm his fubjeds ; the only method of 
fecuring a people fully, both againfl; domeftic opi 
’ ■ conqueft. * 

our riches and renowm, what a 
e make,*by the late peace, from 

dangers, 
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dangers, which were owing not fo much to bad con- 
du€l and ill fuccefs in war, as to the pernicafip, 
pradice of mortgaging our finances, and the-;^5 
more pernicious maxim of never paying off our iu- 
cumbrances ? Such fatal meafures would not pl-oba-. 
bly have been embraced, had it not been’ to feeure- 
a precarious ellablifhment. 

But to convince us, that an hereditary title is to be 
embraced rather than a parliamentary one, which is 
not fupported by any other views or motives ; a man 
needs only tranlport himfelf back to the ;cra of the 
refloration, and fuppofe, that he had had a feat in 
parliament which recalled the royal family, and put 
a period to_the grcatell diforders that ever urofe fr,»x' . 
the oppofite pretenfionsofpriyiceand people, what 
would have been thought of one, that had propofed 
at that time, to fet alide Ciiarlks II. and fettle the 
crown on the Duke of York or Gloucester, merely 
in order to exclude all high claims, like ihofe of 
their father and grandfather? Would not llieh a 
one have been regarded as an extravagant projector, 
who loved dangerous remedies, and could tamper 
and play with a government and national conftitu- 
tion, like a quack with a fickly patient? 

In reality, the reafon afligned by the nation for 
excluding the race of Stuart, and fo many other 
branches of the royal family, is not on account of 
their hereditary title (a reafon which would, to vul- 
gar upprehenfions, have appeared altogether abfurd), 
but on account of their religion. Which leads us 
to compare the difadvantages above mentioned in 
each eflablifhment. 

I confefs, that, confidering the matter in general, 
it were much to be wifhed, that our prince had no 
jjjreign dominions, and could confine all his attention 
to the government of this ifland. For not to men- — 
tion fomc real inconveniences that may refult from 
territories on the continent, they afford fuch a Bundle . 
for calumny and defiimation, as is greedily feized 

h>i^ 
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I he people, always difpofed to think ill of their 
» 'ors. It muft, however, be acknowledged, that 
. >VF.R, is, perhaps, the fpot of ground in Europe 
call inconvenient for a King in England. It 
in tlv heart of Germany, at a dillancc from the 
great powers, which are our natural rivals ; It is 
protetficd by the laws of the empire, as well as by 
the arms of its own fovereign ; And it ferves only to 
connedt us more clofely with the houfe of Austria, 
our natural ally. 

The religious perfuafion of the houfe of Stuart 
la ah inconvenience of a much deeper dye, and 
would threaten us with much more difmal confe- 
^Aences. The Roman Catholic religion, with its 
traid of priefts and f’;iars, is more expenfive than 
ours ; Even though unaccompanied with its natural 
attendants of inqiiilitors, and Hakes, and gibbets, it 
is lefs tolerating : And not content with dividing the 
facerdotal fr)?m the regal office (which mull be pre- 
judicial to any ftate), [it beJtows tire former on alb- 
rcigner, who has always a feparate intereft from 
that of the public, and may often have an oppoJite 
one. 

But were this religion ever fo advantageous to fo- 
ciety, it is contrary to that which is eilablilhed 
among us, and which is likely to keep pofleffion, 
for a long time, of the minds of the people. And 
though it is much to be hoped, that the progrefs of 
realon will, by degrees, abate the acrimony of oppo- 
lite religions all over Europe ; yet the fpirit of mo- 
deration has, as yet, made too flow advances to be 
entirely trufted. 

Thus, upon the whole, the advantages of the fet- 
tlement in the family of Stuart, which frees us from 
a difputed title, feem to bear fome proportion wi{h 
thofe of the fettlement in the family «f Hanover, 
which frees us from the claims of prerogative : But 
.at-llie fame time, its difadyantages, by placing on 
the throne a Roman Catholic, are greater than thofe 

of 
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of the other cftablifliment, in fettling the crown oh 
a foreign prince. What party an impartial 
in the reign of K. William or Anne/ \^wtTri 
have chofen amidft thefe oppolite views, may, per- 
haps, to fome appear hard to determine, y 

But the fettlement in the houfe of Hanovj r has 
actually taken place. The princes of that family, 
without intrigue, without cabal, without folicitation 
on their part, have been called to mount our throne, 
by the united voice of the whole legiflative body. 
They have, fince their acceliion, difplayed in ^11 their 
adions, the utmoft mildnefs, equity, and regard to 
the laws and conftitutjon. Our own miniilers, our 
own parliaments, ourfelves have governed us ; ty,Vi1t' 
aught ill has befallen us, we fean only blame fortune 
or ourfelves. What a reproach muft we become 
among nations, if, difgufted with a fettlement fo 
deliberately made, and whofe conditions have been 
fo religioufly obferved, we ftiould throw every thing 
again into confufion, and by our levity and rebellious 
difpofition, prove ourfelves totally unfit for any ftate 
but that of abfolute flavery and fubjedion ? 

The greatell inconvenience attending a difputed 
title is, that it brings us in danger of civil wars and 
rebellions. What wife man, to avoid this inconve- 
nience, would run diredly into a civil war and re- 
bellion ? Not to mention, that fo long pofleflion, 
fecured by fo many laws, muft, ere this time, in the 
apprehenfion of a great part of the nation, have be- 
gotten a title in the houfe of Hanover, independent 
of their prefent pofleflion : So that now we fliould 
not, even by a revolution, obtain the end of avoiding 
a difputed title. 

No revolution made by national forces, will ever 
be able, without fome other great neceffity, to abolifh 
our debts a*d incumbrances, in which the intereft 
of fo many perfons is concerned. And a revolution 
made by foreign forces, 4s a conqueft : A calamity, 

j with 
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with which the precarious balance of power threat- 
vons vs, and which our civii u’lfentions are likely, 
all other circumltances, to bring upon us. 



ESSAY XVf. 

Idea of a Perfect Commonwealth. 


' T«»is not with forms of government as with other 
jj, artificial contrivances, ‘where an old engine may 
be rejected, if we can difeover another more accurate 
and commodious ; or where trials may fafely be made, 
even though the fuccefs be doubtful. An eftablilhed 
government Has an infinite Jidvantage, by that vefy 
circumftance, of its being eftablilhed; the bulk of 
mankind being governed by authority, not rcafon, 
and never attributing authority to any thing that has 
not the recommendation of antiquity. To tamper, 
therefore, in this affair, or try experiments merely 
upon the credit of fuppofed argument and philofophy, 
can never be the part of a wife magiftrate, who will 
bear a reverence to what carries the marks of age ; and 
though he may attempt fome improvements for the 
public good, yet will he adjuft.his innovations as much 
as poflible to the ancient fabric, and preferve entire 
the chief pillars and fupports of the conftitution. 

The mathematicians in Furope have been much 
divided c<»ncerning that figure of a Ihip, which is the 
moft comrii yl'ous for failing; and Huyoens, who at 
laft determinS^d the contreverfy, is juftly thought to 
have obliged jhe learned as well as commercial 
worlds; though Columbus had failed to America, 
ranSTSiR F&anci? IOrake made the tour of the world, 

without 
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without any fuch difcovery. As one form of govern- 
ment mult be allowed more perfed: than another, in.- 
dependent of the manners and humours of particdif?'^. 
men ; why may we not enquire what is the 
pcrfcfb of all, though the common botched a:td ina^:- 
curate governments feem to ferve the purp/ ifes of Ib- 
ciety, and though it be not fo cafy to cllablilh a new 
lyllem of government, as to build a veflel upon a new 
conftrudion? The fubjed is furely the moil wortliy 
curiolity of any the wit of man can poilibly devife. 
And who knows, if this controverfy were fixed by the 
univerfid confent of the wife and learned; but, in 
fome future age, an opportunity miglit be aiVorded 
of reducing the theory to pradice, either by a diiTo- 
lution of fome old government, or by the combiyatioiT’ 
of men to form a new one in' fome dillant part of the 
world? In all cafes, it mull be advantageous to know 
what is moll perfed in the kind, that we may be able 
to bring any real conllitution’ or form of government 
a*j near it as poliible, Iry fuch gentle alterations and 
innovations as may not give too great dillurbance to 
fociety. 

All I pretend to in the prelent eflay is, to revive 
this fubjed of fpeculation; and therefore 1 fliall tie- 
liver my fentiments in as few words as polfible. A 
long dilTcrtation on that head would not, 1 apprehend, 
be very acceptable to the public, who will be apt to 
regard fuch difquifitions both as ufelefs and chime- 
rical. 

All plans of government, which fuppofe great re- 
formation in the manners of mankind, are plainly i~ 
maginary. Of this nature are the Republic of Plato, 
and the Utopia of Sir 'i homas More. The Oceana 
is the only valuable model of a commonwealth that 
has yet been offered to the public. 

* The chief defeds of the Oceana feem to be thefe. 
Firjl, Its rotation is inconvenient, by throwing men, 

. of whatever abilities, by intervals, out of public em- 
ployment. Secondly. Its Agrarian is impradiafbicr' 

* Meit 
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Men will foon learn the art which was praftifed in 
ancient ^o ME, of concealing their polTcflions under 
Qtl>er people’s name; till at laft the abufe will become 
fo confeion, that they will throw off even the appear- 
an(jft of rei^aint. Thirdly, The Oceana provides 
noj a fufficiwit fecurity for liberty, or the fedrefs of 
grievances. The fenate muft propofe, and the peo- 
ple confent ; by which means, the fenate^ have not 
;^nly a^negative upon the people, but, what is of much 

reater confequence, their 'negative goes before the 
votes of the people. Were the King’s negative off 
the fame nature in ^he English conftitution, and 
could he prevent any bill from coming into parlia- 
ment, he would be au abfolutc monarch. As his ne- 
gative follows the votes of the houfes, it is of little 
confequence : Such a diffference is there in the- man- 
ner of placing the fame thing. When a popular bill 
has been debated in parliament, is brought to matu- 
rity, all its conveniences and inconveniences, weigh- 
ed and balanced*; if afterwards it be prefented for the* 
royal affent, few princes w'ill venture to rejedl the 
unanimous defire of the people. But could the King 
crulh a difagreeable bill in embryo (as was the cafe, 
for fome time, in the Scottish parliament; by means 
of the lords of the articles), the British government 
would have no balance, nor would grievances ever be 
redreffed; and it is certain, that exorbitant power 
proceeds not, in any government, from new laws, fo 
much as from negledting to remedy the abufes which 
frequently rife from the old ones. A government, 
fays Machiavel, muft often be brought back to its’ 
original principles. It appears then, that, in the O- 
CEANA, the whole Icgiflature may be faid to reft in 
the fenate, M^hich Harrington would own to be an 
:nconvenicnt form of government, efpecially after the 
dgrarian is aboliftied. 

Here is a form of government, to which*I cannot, 
n the,^^, difeover any confiderable objection. 
'■■^l.L Ff • J.e* 
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Let Great Britain and Ireland, or any tetritorji 
of equal extent, be divided into loo counties-, and 
each county into loo pariflies, making in all. icy;k)0. 
If the country, propofed to be credted into a cofhmon- 
wealth, be of more narrow extent, we mvy dim’pilh 
the number of counties; but never bring them be|ow 
thirty. If it be of greater extent, it were better to 
enlarge ijie pariflies, or throw more pariflies into a 
county, than encreafe the number of counties, 

Let all the freeholders of twenty pounds a-year in 
‘the county, and all the houfehojders worth 500 pounds 
in the town pariflies, meet annually in the parilh 
church, and choofe by ballot, fomc freeholder of the 
qounty for their rfiember, whom we Ihall call the 
county reprefentative. 

Let the 100. county rfcpr'cfentatives, two days after 
their eledlion, meet in the county town, and choofe by 
ballot, from their own body, ten county magijlrates 
and one fenator. There are, therefore, in the whole 
•commonwealth, iO(Vl’enators, 1106 county, magi- 
flrfttes, and io,ooo county reprefentatives. For we 
lhall beftow on all fenators the authority of county 
magiftrates, and on all county magiftrates the autho- 
rity of county reprefentatives. 

Let the fenators meet in the capital, and be endowed 
■with the whole executive power of the commonwealth, 
the power of peace and war, of giving orders to ge- 
nerals, adrfiirals, and ambalTadors; and, in fliort, all 
the prerogatives of a British King, except his ne- 
gative. 

Let the county reprefentatives meet in their par- 
ticular counties, and poflefs the whole legiflative power 
of the commonwealth ; the greater number of coun- 
ties deciding the queftion ; and where thefe are equal, 
let the fenate have the calling vote. 

Every new law mull firft be debated in the fenate ; 
and though rejedted by it, if ten fenators infill and 
protefl, it mull be fent down to the countieS»«^, 

fenate,^; 
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lenate, if they pleafe, may join to the copy of the law 
their reafons for receiving or rejecting it. 

• Becaufe it would be troublefome to aflemble all the 
county reprcfentatives for every trivial law that may 
b^e re^^lte, the fenate have their choice of fending 
Rotvri tn^ law either to the county magiftratcs or 
county reprcfentatives. 

The magillratcs, though the law be referred to 
them, may, if they pleafe, call the reprefentatives, 
and fubmit the affair to their determination. 

Whether the law be referred by the fenate to the 
county magiftrates or reprefentatives, a copy of it, and 
of the fenate’s reafons, mull be feiit to every reprefen- 
tative eight days before the day appointed for the 
aireH;^bling, in order to deliberate concerning it; and 
though the determination, be, by the fenate, referred 
to the magiftrates, if five reprefentatives of the county 
order the magiftrates to aflemble the whole court of 
reprefentatives, and fubmit the affair to their deter- 
mination, they mull obey. 

Either the county magiftrates or reprefentatives 
may give to the fenato/ of the county tlie copy of a 
law to be propofed to the fenate ; and if five counties 
concur in the fame order, the law, though refufed by 
the fenate, muft come either to the county magiftrates 
ar reprefentatives as is contained in the order of the 
five counties. 

Any twenty counties, by a vote cither of their ma- 
giftrates or reprefentatives, may throw any man out 
of all public offices for a year. ^ Thirty counties for 
three years. 

The fenate has a power of throwing out any mem- 
ber pr»number of members of its own body, not to 
be re-ele6led for that year. The fenate cannot throw 
aut twice in a year the fenator of the fame county. 

The power of the old fenate continues for thrjce 
weeks after the annual eledion of the oounty repre- 
fentatives. Then all the new fenator s are ftiut up in 
r'*conclave like the cardinals; and by an intricate 

F f 2 ballot 
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ballot fuch as that of Venice or Malta, they chufc 
the following magillrates; a protedor who reprefents 
the dignity of the commonwealth, and prefidcs in the 
fenate; two fecretaries of (late; thefe fix coucilf, a 
council of Hate, a council of religion and laming, df. 
council of trade, a council of laws, a council of war„ 
a council of the admiralty, each council confifting of 
five perfons, together with fix commiflioners of the 
treafury and a fij fl; commiflioner. All thefe mufi be 
fenators. The fenate alfo names all the ambafladors 
to foreign courts, who may either be fenators or not. 

The fenate may continue any or all of thefe, but 
inuft re-eled them every year. 

The protedor and t^o fecretaries have feflion and 
fuffrage in the council of ftate. The bufinefs of that 
council is all foreign politics.^ The council of ftate 
has feflion and fuffrage in all the other councils. 

The council of religion and learning infpeds the 
univeifities and clergy. That of trade infpeds every 
thing that may affed commerce. That of laws in- 
fpeds all the abufes of law by the inferior magiftrates, 
and examines what improvements may be made of 
the municipal law. That of war infpeds the militia 
and its difcipline, magazines, ftores, and when 
the republic is in war, examines into the proper 
orders for generals. The council of admiralty has 
the fame power with regard to the navy, together 
with the non,ination of the captains and all inferior 
officers. 

None of thefe councils can give orders themfelves, 
except where they receive fuch powders from the fe- 
nate. In other cafes, they muft communicate every 
thing to the fenate. ‘ • 

When the fenate is under adjournment, any of 
the councils may affemble it before the day appoint- 
ed for its meeting. 

Befides thefe councils or courts, there is another 
balled the court of t ompe^itors wdiich is thus cOnfl 
tuted. If any candidates for the offic.e of fenator 

have 
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have more votes than a third of the reprefentatives, 
^ that candidate, who has moft votes, next to the le- 
nator elected, becomes incapable for one year of all 
pi?^ljc offices, even of being a magiftrate or repre- 
, 4 i 2 nta?^ip : But he takes his feat in the court of com- 
petitors.- Here then is a court whicli may fometimes 
confift: of a hundred members, fometimes have no 
members at all ; and by that means, be for a year 
abolifhed 

The court of competitors has no power in the 
commonwealth. It has only the infpeiftion of public 
accounts, and the accufing of any mark before the 
fenate. If the fenate acquit him, the court of com- 
petitors may, if they pleafe, appeal to the people, 
either magiflrates or reprefentatives. Upon that 
appeal, the magiflrates* or reprefentatives meet on 
the day appointed by tlie court of competitors, and 
choofe in each county three perfons ; from which 
number every fenator is excluded. Thefe, to the 
number of 300, meet in tye capital, and bring the 
perfon accufed to a new trial. 

'I'he court of competitors may propofe any law to 
the fenate; and if refufed, may appeal to the people, 
that is, to the magiflrates or reprefentatives, who 
examine it in their counties. Every fenator, who is 
thrown out of the fenate by a vote of the court, takes 
his feat in the court of competitors. 

The fenate pofleffes all tlic judicative authority of 
the houfe of Lords, that is all the appeals from the 
inferior courts. It likewjfc appoints the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and all the officers of the law. 

Every county is a kind of republic within itfelf, 
and’thc reprefentatives may make bye-laws; which 
have no authority till three months after they are 
voted. A copy of the law is fent to the fenate, and 
to every other county. The fenate, or any lingle 
coUnty, may, at any time, annul ^ny bye-law of 
.another county. 

rf3 lie 
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The repfefentatives have all the authority of the 
British juftices of peace in trials, commitments, ^c. 

The magiftrates have the appointment of all tjie 
olBcers of the revenue in each county. All e-^afes 
with regard to the revenue are carried ultiiry^ely 
appeal before the magiftrates. They pafs the ac- ' 
compts of all the officers ; but mull have their OMm 
accompts examined and palfed at the end of the 
year by the reprefentatives. 

The magiftrates name rectors or minifters to all 
the pariffies. 

The PreTdjyterian government is cftablidied ; and 
the highefteccleliaftical court is an allembly or fynod 
of all the prcfhyters of the county. The magiftrates 
may take any caufe from this ^court, and detcn/iinc 
it themfelves. 

The magiftrates may try, and depofe or fufpend 
any prefliyter. 

The militia is cftabliJhcd in imitation of that of 
SvviSSEKLANU ; wliicli bdng well known, we Ihlill 
not iniift upon it. It will only be proper to make 
this addition, that an army of 20,000 men be annu- 
ally drawn out by rotation, paid and encamped 
during fix weeks in fummer ; that the duty of a 
camp may not he altogether imkjiown. 

The magiftrates appoint all the colonels and doM'u- 
wards ; the fenate all upwards. During war, tlie 
general a])point , the colonel and downwards, and 
his commiliion is good for a twelvemonth. But af- 
ter that, it muft be confirmed by the magiftrates of 
the couuly, to which the regiment belongs. The 
magiftrates may break any officer in the county ^regi- 
ment ; and the fenate may do the fame to any offi- 
cer in the fervice. If the magiftrates do not rhink 
proper to confirm the general’s choice, they may 
appoint anotl)f;r officer in the place of him they re- 

A 'I ('innes a"” tried within the county by the— 

magiftrates' 
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rnagiftrates and a jury. But the lenate can flop any 
trial, and bring it before theinfelves. 

Any county may lindift any man before the fenate 
rot* any crime. 

Tl^proteclor, the two fecretaries, the council of 
* lhpt=(jj’wlth any five or more that the fenate appoints, 
are i5?\ircflcd, on extraordinary emergencies, of dic- 
tatorial power for fix months. 

•The protector may. pardon any perfon condemned 
by the inferior courts. • 

In time of war, no officer of the army that is in 
the field can have any civil office in the common- 
wealth. 

The capital, which we fliall call London, may be 
allfjwcd four members in the fenate. It may there 
fore be ’divided into^fi^ir counties. The reprefen- 
Natives of each of thefe choofe one fenator and tc n 
irsagillrates. There arc therefore in the cify four 
I'enators, forty-four mag;iltrates, and four hmulred 
reprefentattves. The rnagiftrates have the fame au- 
thority as in the counties.* The reprefentati^'et alio 
liave the fame authot’ity ; but they never meet in 
one general court; They give their votes in fiieir 
particular county, or divifion of hundreds. 

When they enact any bye-law, the greater nurii- 
])er of counties or divifions determines the nialter. 
And wliere thefe arc equal, the rnagiftrates lune tli - 
caltnig vote. 

The rnagiftrates choofe the mayor, fi:erilf, rcroHi . 
vr-, and other officcis of the city. 

In the commonwealth,' no reprefentative, magi 
Rratc, or fenator, asfuch, has any ialary. ’J’bc ]a-u- 
tei'lwi, lecrctaries, councils, and ambalfadors, have 
i..larie.;. 

'J'iie firft year in every century is fet apart lor 
correcting all inequalities, which time may haw 
produced in the reprefentative. This miift ho'lonr 
'>v rliC letjiflature. 

Tf4 • 
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The following political aphorifms may explain 
the reafon of thefe orders. 

The lower fort of people and fmall proprietors are ' 
good judges enough of one not very diftant from’tljcm 
in rank or habitation; and therefore, ip thciy^-paroj 
chial njcetings, will probably chpofe the \>e&,r or’ 
nearly the bell, reprefentative ; But they are vhoUy 
unfit for county-nieetjngs, and for eleding into the 
higher offices of the republic. Their ignorance 
gives the grandees an opportunity of deceiving them. 

Ten thoufand, even though they were not annually 
eleded, are a balls large enough for any free govern- 
ment. It is true, the nobles in Poland are more 
than 10,000, and yet thefe opprefs the people. But 
as power always continues there in the fame perjfons 
and families, this makes them, in a manner, a dif- 
ferent nation from the people. Befides the nobles 
are there united under a few heads of families. 

All free governments muft conlift of two councils, 
a leffcr and greater ; or, in other words,' of ,a fenate 
and people. The people,* as Harrington obferves, 
would want wifdoin, without the fenate ; The fe- 
natc, withovt the people, would want honefly. 

A large affembly of looo, for inftance, to repre- 
fent the people, if allowed to debate, would fall 
into diforder. If not allowed to debate, the fenate 
has a neg.ative upon them, and the worft kind of 
negative, that before refolution.. 

Here therefore is an inconvenience, which no go- 
vernment has yet fully remedied, but which is the 
eafieft to be remedied in the world. If the people 
debate, all is confufion ; If they do not debate, they 
can only refoive ; and then the fenate carves for 
them. Divide the people into many feparate bodies ; 
and then they may debate with fafety, and every in- 
convenience ieems to be prevented. 

Cardinal de*RzTZ fays, that all numerous aflbm- 
blies. hoA^’cvfT compofed, are mere mob, and fwayed 

• in.' 
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in their debates by the leaft motive. This we find 
^confirmed by daily experience. When an abfurdity 
ftrikes, a member, he conveys it to his neighbour, 
andsjb on, till the whole be infeded. Separate this 
^eatoHdy ; and though every member be only of 
,jiiiati^mg fenfe, it is not probable, that any thing but 
reafonN:an prevail over the whole. Influence and 
Example being removed, good fenfe will always get 
tlig ‘better of bad among a number of people. 

There are two things to be guarded againft in 
every fenate: Its combination, and its divifion. Its 
combination is moft dangerous. And againfl this 
inconvenience we have provided the following reme- 
dies. I. The great dependence of the fenators on 
the people by annual eledions ; and that not by an 
undiftinguifhing rabble,* like the English' electors, 
but by men of fortune and education. 2. The fmall 
power they are allowed. They have few offices to 
difpofe of. Almoft all are given by the magiftrates 
in ihc sounties. 3. The cqprt of competitors, which 
being compofed of men that are their rivals, next to 
them in intereft, and un'tafy in their prefent Situation, 
will be fure to take all advantages againft them. 

The divifion of the fenate is prevented, i. By the 
fmallnefs of their number. 2. As fadion fuppofes a 
combination in a feparate intereft, it is prevented by 
their dependence on the people. 3. They have a 
power of expelling any fadious member. It is tnie, 
when another member of the fame fpirit comes from 
the county, they have no power of expelling him : 
Nor is it fit they Ihould ; for that fhows the humour 
to be in the people, and may poflibly arife from fome 
fil ccftidud in public affairs. 4. Almoft any man in 
a fenate fo regularly chofen by the people, may be 
fuppofed fit for any civil office. It would be proper, 
therefore, for the fenate to form iamt general refolu- 
tions with regard to the difpoling of offices among 
the members : Which refolutions would not confine 
them in critical times, when extraordinary parts on 
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the one hand, or extraordinary ftupidity on the other, , 
appears in any fenator ; but they will be fiifficient totj 
prevent intrigue and fadlion by making the difpofal , 
of the offices a thing of courfe. For inftancc, ^fct it 
be a refolution. That no man fliall enjoy an^offigp^ 
till he has fat four years in the fenate : That pircept; 
ambafladors, no man lhall be in office two y.iars fol- 
lowing : That no man lhall attain the higher office^ 
but through the lower : That no f^man lhall be jpo- 
tedtor twice, The fenate of Venice govern 

themfelves by fuch refolutions. 

In foreign politics the intereft of the fenate can 
fcarcely ever be divided from that of the people; and 
therefore it is fit to make the fenate abfolute vi ith re- 
gard to them ; otherwife there could be no fcf recy , 
or refined policy. Belides,* without money no alii- t 
ance can be executed : and the fenate is Hill fufficient 
ly dependent. Not to mention, that the Icgiflativc 
power being always fuperior to the executive, tlu. 
magillrates or reprefentaijives may interpbfe is''henever 
they think proper, 

The chief fupport of the "British government is 
the oppofition of interells : but that, though in the 
main ferviceable, breeds endlefs faftions. In the forc- 
goingplan, it does all thegood without any oftheharm. 
The covipetitors have no power ol controlling the 
lonate : They have only the power of accuiing and 
appealing to the people. 

It is necellkry, likewife, to prevent both comliina- 
tion and divifion in the thoufand magiftrates. This 
is done fufficiently by the feparation of places and 
intereils. 

But left that ihould not be fufficient, their depen- 
dence on the 10,000 for their elecftions, ferves to tlie 
iame purpofe. 

Nor is that all : For the 10,000 may refume tlie 
power whenever they pleafe; and not only when •they 
nil ple.u'e, but when any five of a hundred pleal'e ; 

vhi'b ' 
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hich w’ill happen upon the very firft fiifpicion of a 
parate intereft. 

The 10,000 are too large a body either to unite or 
ivio^j jexcept when they meet in one place, and fall 
thh guidance of ambitious leaders. Not to 
iticntio'i. their annual eledlion, by the whole body of 
the peopl^, that are of any conlideration. 

A hnall commonwealth is the hap}>iefl:*govemmcnt 
in the world within itfelf, becaufe every thing lies 
under the eye of the rulers ; But it may be fubdued 
by great force from without. This fcheme fcems to 
have all the advantages both of a great and a little 
commonwealth. 

Kvery county-law may be annulled either by the 
fenatS or another coujiry ; becaufe that Ihovvs an op- 
pofition of intcrell : Id which cafe no part ought to 
decide for itfelf. The matter mufl be referred to the 
whole, which will belt determine what agrees with 
general intcrell. 

As tf/flie clergy and milkia, the reafons of tbefe 
orders are obvious. Without the tlependence of the 
clergy on the civil magiftrates, and without a militia, 
it is in vain to think that any free government will 
e\erhave fecurity or liability. 

In many governments, the inferior magiH rates have 
no rewards but what arife from their ambition, va- 
nity, or public fpirit. The falarics of the French 
(judges amount not to the intercll of the fums they 
pay for their offices. The Dutch burgo-malters have, 
little more immediate profit than the English julli- 
ces <if jieace, or the members of the houfe of com- 
mons formerly. But lell any Ihould fufped:, that this 
woulc! beget negligence in the adminillration (which 
is little to be feared, conlidering the natural ambition 
of mankind), let the magiftrates have competent fa- 
laries. The fenators have accefs to fo many honolir- 
able and lucrative offices, that their attendance needs 
not be bought. There is, little attendance required 
yf'the reprefentatives. 
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That the foregoing plan of government is prafti-^ 
cable, no one can doubt who confiders the refemy^ 
blance that it bears to the commonwealth of. the U-\ 
nited Provinces ; a wife and renowned govenj^nfentJ 

The alterations in the prefent fcheme feertfall 
fiently for the better, i. The reprefentation.ii'mor® 
equal, a. The unlimited power of the burgy-mafters 
in the tpwn®, which forms a perfedl ariftocracy in the 
Dutch commonwealth, is correfted by a well-tem- 
pered democracy, in giving to the people the annual 
election of the county reprefentatives. 3. The ne- 
gative, which every province and town has upon the 
whole body of the Dutch republic, with regard to 
alliances, peace and war, and the impofition of taxes, 
is here removed. 4. The counties, in the prefent 
plan, are not fo independe'nt tof each other, nor do 
they form feparate bodies fo much as the feven pro- 
vinces; where the jealoufy and envy of the froaller 
provinces and towns againfl; the greater, particularly 
Holland and Amsterdam, have frequently dilhir- 
bed the government. 5. Larger powers, though of 
the fafeft kind, are intrufted to the fenate than the 
States-General poflefs; by which means, the former 
may become more expeditious and fecret in their rc- 
folutions, than it is poffible for the latter. 

The chief alterations that could be made on the 
British government, in order to bring it to the moft 
perfedl model of limited monarchy, feem to be the 
following. Firjl, the plan of Cromwell’s parliament 
ought to be reftored, by making the reprefentatioij 
equal, and by allowing none to vote in the county 
elections who poflefs not a property of 200 pounds 
value. Secondly, As fuch a houfe of CommonS'Vould 
be too weighty for a frail houfe of Lords, like the 
prefent, the Bilhops and Scotch Peers ought to be 
removed : The number of the upper houfe ought to 
be raifed to three or four hundred : Their feats not 
hereditary, but during life; They ought to have the 

3 . eleftiori 
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[tledlion of their own members; and no commonet 
j^ould be allowed ft refufe a feat that was offered him. 
By this, means the houfe of Lords would conlift en- 
tirelj»^f the men of chief credit, abilities, and interell 
ii\the nittion ; and every turbulent leader in the houfe 
Of Cfesimons might be taken off, and connected by 
intcreft ^ith the houfe of Peers. Such an ariftocracy 
^^uld be an excellent barrier both to the monarchy 
and hgainft it. At prefent, the balance of our go- 
vernment depends in foihe meafure on the abilities 
and behaviour of the i'overeign, which are variable 
and uncertain circumftances. 

This plan of limited monarchy, however corredled, 
feems ftill liable to three great inconveniences. 

It rcijioves not entirely, though it may foften, the 
parties of court and country. Secondly, The king’s 
perfonal charader mull ftill have great influence on 
the government. Thirdly, The Iword is in the hands 
of a Angle perfon, who will always negled to difei- 
plinc thgjjiilftia, in order to have a pretence for keep- 
ing up a ftanding army. * ^ * 

We fliall conclude thft fubjed, with obferving tbi ' 
falfehood of the common opinion, that no large ftate, 
fuch as France or Great Britain, could ever be 
modelled into a commonwealth, but that fuch a form 
of government can only take place in a city or fmall 
territory. The contrary feems probable. Though it 
more difBcult to form a republican government in 
an extenflve country than in a city; there is more fa- 
cility, when once it is formed, of preferving it fteady 
and uniform, without tumult and fadion. It is not 
eafy for the diftant parts of a large ftate to combine 
in any plan of free government ; but they eaflly con- 
fpire in the efleem and reverence for a Angle perfon, 
who, by means of this popular favour, may feize the 
power, and forcing the more obftinate to fubmit, ipay 
eftablifti a monarchical government. "On the other 
hand, a city readily concurs in the fame notions of 
^ • government, 
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govei‘nmeiit, the natural equality of property favouir 
liberty, and the nearnefs of haMtation enables thfC^ 
citizens mutually to affift each other, Even under' 
abfolute princes, the fubordinate government 6f^ities' 
is commonly republican ; while that of coucKtles an'l 
provinces is monarchical : But thefe fame circum^lali- 
ces which facilitate the eredlion of commonwealths ?h 
cities, render their conftitution more frail aild unce’--^ 
tain. Democracies are turbulent. For however the 
people may be feparated or divided into fmall parties, 
either in their votes or eledlions ; their near habita- 
tion in a city will always make the force of popular 
tides and currents very fenlible. Arillocracies are 
better adapted for peace and order, and accordingly 
were moil admired by ancient writers; but they are 
jealous and oppreflive. In a large government, (vhich 
is modelled with mafterly {kill, there is compafs and 
room enough to refine the democracy, from the lower 
people who may be admitted into the firft eledtions 
or firft concodlion of the commonwealth,‘to the higher 
magiftrates, who diredl till the movementsr At 'the 
fame time, the pafts are fo djftant and remote, that it 
is very difficult, either by intrigue, prejudice, or paf- 
fion, to hurry them into any meafurcs againft the pub- 
lic intereft. 

It is needlefs to enquire, whether fuch a govern- 
ment would be immortal. I allow the juftnefs of the 
poet’s exclamation on the endlefs projedls of human 
race, Man and for ever! The world itfelf probablyV 
is not immortal. Such confuming plagues may arife 
as would leave even a perfedt government a weak 
prey to its neighbours. We know not to what length 
enthufiafm, or other extraordinary movements ,of the 
human mind, may tranfport men, to the negledl of 
all order and public good. Where difference of in- 
tereft is removed, whimfical and unaccountable fac- 
tiohs oftfen arjfe from perfonal favour or enmity. .Per- 
haps, ruft may grow to the fprings of the moft accu- 
rate' 
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.rate political machine, and diforder its motions. Lallly, 
jpxtenfive conquefts, when purfued,*muft be the ruin 
of every free government; and of the more perfedl 
govv^nments fooner than of the imperfedt : becaufe 
the very advantages which the former ponefs above 
fhe latter. And though fuch a ftate ought to efta- 
blilh a i' indamental law againft conquefts ; yet repub- 
lics have; ambition as well as individuals, and prefent 
intereft makes men forgetful of their pofterity. It is 
a fufBcient incitement to htunan endeavours, that fuch 
a government would ftourifli for many ages, without 
pretending to heftow, on any work of man, that im- 
mortahty which the Almighty feems to have refufed 
to his own produ«ftions. 


NOTES 
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, NOTE CA], p. 31. 

I HAVE takeil it for granted, according to the fuppofition of 
MACHiAvfeL, that the ancient Persians had no nobility; though 
jhere is rcafon to fiifpedl, that the Florentine fecrctary, who 
teems to have been better acquainted with the Roman than the 
Greek authors, was millaken in this particular. The more incicnt 
*p£ ASIANS, whofe manners are deferibed by Xenophon, were a free 
people, and had nobility. Their o^oti/*o» were preferved even after 
the extending of their conquefts and the confequent change of their 
go^^rnment. Arrian mentions them in Darius’s time, De cxf^ctL 
Alex, lib. ii. Hilforiansalfo fpcak often of the perfons in command 
as men 'bf family. Ttgranes, who was general of the Me deb 
tinder Xerxrs, was of the race of Achma:nfs, Herod, lib, vii. cap, 
62. Artach^eas, who diredfed the cutting of the canal about 
mount Athos, %vas of the fame family. Id. cap. 1 17. Megabysus 
was one of the feven eminent Persians who confpired againft the 
Maoi. His fon, ZoPYRUs, was in the highell command under 
Darius, and delivered Babylon to him. His ^randfonjj M sca- 
ry sus, commanded the army defeated at Marathon. His great- 
jjr^ndfon, Zopyrus, was aJfo eminent, and was banifhed PtRsiA.. 
HER'ot)^jl^. iii. THuc.lib. i. Rosaces, who commanded an army^ 
,in EoYPT^under Artaxerxes, was alfo defeended from one of the 
feven confpirators, Diod. Sic. lib.xvi. Agesilaus, in Xenophon, 
Hift. ^(^c.lib. lY* being dcfirous of making a marriage betwixt 
king. C ot ys his ally and the daughter of Spithridates, a Plr- 
, 9IAN of rank, who had deferted to him, lirft afl<s Cotys what family 
■^Spithridates is of. One of the moll confiderable in Persia, fay® 
Xotvs. Ari^us, when offered the fovereignty by Clearchus 
Rnd the ten thoufand Greeks, refufed it as of too low a rank, and 
faid, that fo many ^miincnt Persians would never endure his rule, 
I<h di exped, lib. ii. Some of the families defeended from the feven 
’^srs'^ahs above mentioned remaining during all Alexander’^ 
• £gcePbr8; and Mithridates, in Antioch us^s time, is faid by 
jrcNLYBiu^ to be defeended from one of them, lib, y '^ap. 43. Arta- 
I. Gg BASVS 
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BASus* was adeemed, as Arrian fays, 

And wl^n ALtxAij^>ER married in one day 80 of his captains 
Persian w^omen, his intention plainly was to ally the MAcrDONi-k 
ANs with the moll eminent Persian lamilics. Id, lib. v’i. 

ROs Siculus faysithey were of the moll noble birth in Persia, lip , 
xvii. The government 6f Persia was dcfpoticj, and conJu6left i 
many refpefls, after tlie eallern manner, but was not carried fo ft;"' 
as to extirpate all nobility, and confound all ranks and orders. j 
left men who were Hill great, by themhives and their family, in^ 
pendent of tlieir office and commiffion. And the reafon why ftie , 
Macidonians kept fo eafily dominion over them was owing to . 
other caiifes eafy to be found in rlie biflrorians ; though it mult hej* 
owned that Mach iavel’s reafoning is, in itfclf, jull, I'iiowevcr doubt-,;.- 
lul its aj>plicatioii to the prefent cafe. 

NOTE [B], p. 48. 

T)Y that mftuevcr nf th-j cm^wn which I would jlTflify, 1 mean*onIy* 
-^-^that which arifes from fehc* offices and honours that are at the dif-* 
pofal of the crown, s to private bribery j it may he conlidercd in 
the fame light as the prai^Hicc of employing fpies, vvhii h is fcarcelv^ 
hiHiiiable in a good minider, and is infamous in a bad one : But to 
be a fpy, or to be corrupted, is always infamous under all minillcrs,* 
and is to be regarded as a fhamelefs prollitiition, Poeybius jultly 
efceems the pecuniary influence of the fenate and cenfors to be one of 
the regular and conllitulional weights, which preferved tlig balance ^ 
of the Roman government. Lib. vi. cap. 15. 

NOTE [C],p. 60. 

I Sa r, in part ; for >t is a vulgar error to imagine, that the ancient 
were as great friends to toleration as the Engiish or Dutch 
are at prefent. Tin' laws againfl external fuperfUlion, amongll tho 
Romans, were as ancient as the time of the twelve tables ; and the 
Jews as well as Christians were fometimes punifhed by them ; 
though, in gcncnl, thefe laws were not rigoroufly executed. Im- 
mediately after the ccnqiiefl of Gau« , tliey forbad all but the na- 
tives to be inil’atcd into the religion of the Druids; and this 
a kind of pc.fecution. In about a century after thiF ‘'vAiquefl, 
tbe^empcTor Claudius, quite aboliffied that fupcrftitioa by penal ^ 
"^aws ; w*tieh would have been a very grievous perfecution, if the 
imitation of the Roman manners had not, before-hand, wet^ied the 
Gauls from their ancient prejudices. Suetonius in vita Clau^V- ' 
Pliny aferibes the abolition of the Druidical fmerftitioDS tc^ Tibe- 
rius, probably becaufe that emperor had take . fome Heps to ward A* 
reftraining t^cm (bb. xxx. cap- i.) This is an inilance of the ufual j 
caution and moderation of the Romans in fuch cafes; and ver^ j 
different from their violent and fanguinary method of treating the J 
Chriftians* Hence we may entertain a fufpicion, that ibofc furious ; 
perfecutions of Chrijlianity were in fome mcafure owing to the-im- • ? 
prudent zeal and bigotiV of the firll propagators of that fe6l ; 

Ecplcfiafy^ ^ 
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Fccl.’fiattlca! hiftory affords us many reafons to confirm this fufpi- 
Clou. 

■V NOTr [D], p. 97 .'. • 

' ^ T ’’HE ojators formed lIic tnlle of the ArHFNrAv people, not tlic 
* “* pcoplt^of the ora.ors, Gorg i as Lf-osTiNus was very takiri^j 
with thcm^ till they became acquainted with a Better manner. Mir, 
: ii^ures of fp.eech, fays D >D(>aus Sirui-us, his antithcris, his 
his / . A w. , wdiich are now defpifed, h:id a ^ivat efle^l: 
ypon the aivLlieiicc. Lib. xii pave ro6. ex cdif’o^ie Rhud. It is 
vain therefore for modern orattu's to plead the taile of their 
hearers as an apology for their lame perform lurcs. it would be 
^lirangc jrAjudicc in favour of antiquity, not to allow a Bsi risH par- 
. iiameiit to Ijp naturally fuperior in judgment and delicacy to au 
At u L MAN mob. 


NOTE [F], p. III. 

» T f it he aflvcd, Ivnv wc can reconcile to the forct^oing princij>Ies 
the happincls, riches, and good police of tlie Chin r si , who have 
aluMysbeen governed by a monarch, and can fcarcely form an idea 
1 of a free goverinTu nti’ J would aaUveej tliat though the Cuin^se 
^ ' government be a pure monarchy, it is not, properly fpcaklng, abfo- 
lute. This proceed'; from a peculiarity in the fiiuntioii of that. 
o->antrv : They have no neighbours, except the ars, from 

wliom tile) were, in fomc mealun', feciired, at^ leaft feemed to be 
fecinvd, by their famous wall, and by the great fupenority of tJieir 
nurubers. By this means, military dift iphne has always been much 
reglecled amonglt them ; and their handing forces are mere miiitia, 
of the woiR kind ; and unfit to fiipprif-; any gi ncial infurrciftion in 
ro>intries fo extremely populous. The fword, tlicrefore, may pro- 
pcily be faid to be always in the hand, of the people, winch is a 
fufllcient refiraint upon the monarch, and obliges him to lay Ins 
7 ?:a 7 hiafi 72 s or governors of provinces under the reilraiiil of general 
Hws, in order to prevent thofe rebellions, wliicli v/e learn from hi- 
flory to liave been fo frequent and dangerous i.' that government, 
Perliaps, a pure monarchy of this kind, were it fitted fordefem^ 
ag-inji foreign enemies, would be the befl of all governmi rits, a'*. 
huvin^^J>oth tlic tranquillity attending kingly power, and th.e inur 
deration and liberty of popular alTemblies. t w. 

NOTE [FJ, 13. i^g. 


T-T^ERE T net afraid of appearing too philofophical, T lliould re- 
• V.\ mind rriy reader of that famous docMrine, fnppofcd to be fully 
r proved III niod*jrr imes, That taftes and colours, and all either 
feiifible qualities, lie not in the bodies, but mcrelv^in the ieufes.’" 
!^' TJic cafe is the fame with beauty and deformity, virtue and vice. 
JThis dotfrinc, however, takes off no more from the reality oi tln‘ 
latter qualities tli-Hn from that of the former; nor need it give any 
umbrage cither to critics or morallfis. Though colours werv* al- 
icn^ed to lie only in the eye, would dyers or painters ever be kis 
; I'.'gardcd or cflecmed? there is a fuificient uniformity in the lenles 

Ggz 
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ahd feelings of mankind, to make all thefe qualities the objeds of art • 
and reafoning, and to.hy^ the greateft influence on life and qianncrs*' ^ 
And as it is certain,* tnat the difeovery above-mentioned in natural / * 
philofophy, makes no alteration on atflion and condudl ; avhy fliou]^ ^ 
a like difeovery in moral philofophy make any alteration \ ‘ 

* NOTE [G],p. i6i. ^ , 

T he Sceptic, perhaps, carries the matter too far, when he limits 
all pliilofophical topics and refledions to thefe two. There ’ 
feem to be others, whole truth is undeniable, and wl/ife natural 
tendency is to tranquilliaJe and foften all the paflions. Philofophy 
greedily feizes thefe, ftudies them, weighs them, commits them to 
the memory, and familiarizes them to the mind : And t Heir influ-^ 
cncc on tempers, which are thoughtful, gentle, and mcKjeratc, may • 
be confiderablc. But what is their influence, you will fay, if the ' 
temper be antecedently difpofed after the fame manner as that tO' 
which they pretend to form it? They may, at leafl, fortify that * 
temper, and furnifli it with views, by which it may entertain and , 
nourifli itfelf. Here afe a ffew examples of fuch pliilofophical re- 
flexions. ^ 

I. Is it not certain, that every condition has concealed ills ? Them 
why envy any body? 

2, Every one has known ills; and there is a compenfation through- 
out. Why not be contented with the prefent? 

Cultom deadens the fenfe both of the good and the ill, and 
levels every thing. 

4. Health and humour all. The reft of little confcquence, except 
ihcic be affeXed. 

5. How many other good things have I ? Then why be vexed for 
one ill ? 

6. How many are happy in the condition of which I complain ? 
How many envy me ? 

7. Ever}'^ good mull be paid for; Fortune by labour, favour by 
flattery. Would f keep the price, yet have the commodity ? 

* 8. ExpeX not too great happineftin life. Human nature admits 
it not. ^ ' 

• 9. Propofe not a happinefs too complicated. But does^mt dc- 
get'd ©n me? Yes: The firft choice docs. Life is like a game r. 
One may choofe the game ; And paflion, by degrees, feizes the pro» 
per objeX. • • • • 

I o. Anticipate by your hopes and fancy future confolation, whhfh * 
time ii fallibly brings to every alBiXion. 

II. I defire^to be rich. Why? Tha^ may poffefe many fine 
objeXs ; houfesy gardens, equipage, How many fine objedts • \ 

docs nature offer to every one without expence ? If enjoyed, luffi-v, 
eient ; if not, fee the effeX of cuftom or of temper, which would ^ 
ficejn take off the rclilh of the riches. 
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rz, I dcflre fame. Let this Occur : If J a6l well, 1 fliall have the 
•efteem of all my acquaintance. And whati^#aU the reft to me ? 

Thefe reflections are fo obvious, that it is a wonder they occur 
ifot to e^ry man : So convincing^ that it is a wonder, they perfuade 
not every fnan. But perhaps they do pccur to and perfuade moft 
men, when they confider human life by a general and calm furvey * 
But where any real, affedling incident happens ; when paflion is 
^ awakened, fancy agitated, example draws, and council urges ; the 
^hilofopher^ is lolk in tlie man, and he feeks in vain for that perfua- 
lion^ which before feemed fo firm and unfliaken. What remedy for 
this inccyivenience? AfFill yourfelf by a ficquent perufal of tl»c en- 
Atertaining moralills : Have recoprfe to the learning of Plutarch, 
the imagirfctioii of I.ucian, the eloquence of Cicluo, the wit of 
SbNLCA, the gaiety of Montaigne, thefublimity of Shaftlsbur v. 
Moral precepts, fo couched, flrike deep, and fortify the mind 
again fl. the illufions of paflion. But truft: not altogether to external 
aid; By habit and fludy acquire that philosophical temper which 
both gives force to reflcClion, and by rendering a great pai t of vour 
happinefs independaut, takes off the edge from all difordcrly paflioiis, 
^and tranquillives the mind. Hefpife not thefe helps ; but confide 
not too much in them neither, unlefs nature has been favourable in 
the temper with which flie has endowed you. 

NOTE [H], p. 179. 

I T is a fa\ Ing of Mb NANDtR, u/' av u ?rxar 7 ri 

Ov 6 it, y-voir uv. MtN. apud Stobatum. // /f ziC't in the pGnxjor 
■even of Gcd to make a polite foldtcr. Tlie contrary obfervation with 
regard to ,thc manners of foldiers takes place in our days. This feems 
to me a prefiimption, that the ancients owed all their refinement and 
civility to books and fludy; for whicli, indeed, a foldier’s life is not 
fo well calculated. Company and the world is their fpliere: And 
if there be any politenefr. to be learned from company, they will cer- 
tainly ha\e a cunfidcrable (hare of it. ^ 

NOTE [I], p. 179. ' 

nr Hough all mankind have a llrong propenfity to religion at cef- 
'Vain tim«s and in certain difpckfitions; yet are there few cr none 
who h'cive it to lhat degree, and with that conftancy, which isrcqiiiflte 
to fuppDrt the charaiier uf this profelfion. It mull therefore Owp- 
pen^ that clergymen, being drawn from the common mafs of mankind, 

* 5^5 people are to other employments, by the views of profit, tlie great- 
er part^ though no atheiils or free-thinkers, will find it neceflar}^ 
on particular occafions, to feign more devotion than they are, at that 
time, pofTefled of, and maintain the appearance o£ fervour and fe- 
rioufnefb, even when jaded with the exercifes of their religion, or 
^ when they have their minds engaged in the common cccupations of 
• life. They mult not, like the relt of the world, give fcope to their 
/natural movements and fentiments: They mull fet agiiard over their 
. looks, and v/ords, and adtions: And, in order to fupport the venc- 
- G g 3 ' i-ation 
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ration paid them by the piultitude, they muft not only keep a rc ^ j 
markable referve, buLK.^lhult promote the fpirit of fuperllition bV u 
continued ^nmac(^ alid IjypornTy. This diirimiilation often deftroysj 
the candour and inticnuity of their temper, and makes an i leparuLle 
breach in their chaviu’-ter. 

If by cliance a)iy of them be pofTeffed of a temper more fiifceptildc 
of devotion than ufual, lo that he ha.> but little ocea/ion for Itypo-^ 
crify lo lupport the chaia^ter of his piofeffion; it is fo natuial lor 
him to over-rate tins advantage, and to think that it atldnes for everts 
violation of morallly, that frequently he is not more virluouc tiiau 
the }))'pocnte. And th( ugh lew daie o]>cnly avow thofe exploded 
opinions, tJ at every thvg is ianv/ul is the faint and that i)>ey atone* ^ 
ntivc '^1 erty in i'^'en ; yet may we olderve, tlial*tliefe prin- ^ 

espies lurk in eveiy Lofom, and repredent a /cal for religious obfir- 
vdtiees as lb gic't a merit, that it may c,jiripenfale h)r many vices 
and eiioimitKS. This oblerv'ation is fo common, that all puulenl 
men arc on their guard when they meet with any extiaordinai y ap- 
pearance of religion; though at the lame tone they eoidek, tliat 
there are many exceptions to tliis general rule, and that probity and 
.lupeiiL’tion, or even probity and fanaticilin, are nut altogetiier, and 
ji every inilanee, incompatible. 

Modt men are ambitious; but the ambition of other men may 
commonly be fatidied, by excelling in their parllcukir profrilioii, and 
thereby promoting tlie interells of fociay. I'hc ambition c)f the 
cleigy can often lie latislied only by piomoting ignorance, and fu- 
peTlhtlon, and implicit faith, and picur. frauds: And having got 
wiiat Arcu iMiDi.s <mly wanted (iiamelv, another world, on wliieh 
be cemld iix hio engines), no wonder they ino\w lliis vve>ilLi at their 
plcafujc. 

Moil men have an ovenveaniug conceit of tliemfeives ; but t/f- 
have a pecLili<ir teni])lati('n to that vice who are i\gaide<i \vilh jm h 
► eneiation, and au^evui deeineel facred by tiie ignorant raikiiLi't'. 

iiie'i art apt to bea: a pailjbulai ivgani ioi aieinhKis td lln’i 
piohffion; but as a kiw) ei', or phyhcian, or meiLiiai.t, d. es, 

h M them toilow out his buhneis apait, the iiheielt > fh n of 
‘i^a h piefeliioiCi aie not fj clotely nnitid as tin inteiehs ofcler-y)' 
uT the*faine rtlu’ion; wheie the whoh- btxly gains by l{<t v- nt - 
ruioti j'aid to their e.umnuni tenets, and by ih-c iupjirelhoii of anta- 
gemds. 

ibw men ran bear cnntradlilion willi putnnre ; biit the ekrgy loo 
*)iie’i [)U't eebi even to a dep,rec of lury on this head : Bcy-Uiiie ail tliei* 
‘redit and li^eiih^^od depend upoi'» tlic belief wlnhJi tluir oninuin.j ^ 
neet with; and they alone pretend to a divine and lu])ereatur:d au- 
thoiity, or have any colour for reprelenting their ar.tageinilis as iin- 
pioiis and prophane. I'hc Odium '’Thcotooiciini^ or I'heologieal Ida- 
tre-i, is m^ted i ven to a pioveib, and meant; that degree of lancoui:^' 
hid: tiic mjJl turw^is nad imnlacable. ' . 
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I Revenge is a natural pallion to manjvincl; but fecins to reign with 
Vtlie greateft force in prielU and women: Bccaufe, being deprived of 
xhe immediate exertion of anger, in violence Jnd combat, they are 
■spt to Carrey themfelves defpifed on that account; and their pride 
fupports tdieir vindicative difpofition. 

, ' ^ Thus many of the vices of human nature areV by fixed moral caufes, 
inflamed in Jiat profeflion; and llioiigdi fcveral mdiv iduals efcape the 
^ contagion, )ct all v/ife governments will be on their guard againfl: 

* “the atteiiuitj of a fociety, who will foi eVer combine into one hi/tion, 
while it acts as a lociety, will for ever be actu.ited by ambition, 
pride, revenge, and a jRfleciiting Ipirit. 

^ ThC'fcmper of religion is grave and lerioiis; and this is tlie cha- 
radter req'^’red of pnellb, wIik h aoiihiies lliein to ilnct rules of de- 
cency, and commoiiiy prevents irregularity and intemperance amongll 
them, 'riie gaiety, mucli lefs llie exceflts of pieafure, is not per- 
mitted in that body; and this virtue is, pLiimps, the only one which 
they owe to tluir protefiion. In religions, indeed, founded on fpe- 
culative principles, and where public: dilcoufh s make a part of reli- 
tpous fervice, iL may alio be fuppoied that the clergy will have a 
confiderablc lharc m the learning of llic times; though it is certain 
that tlieir lalle in eloquence will alvvxr/s be greater than their profi- 
ciency in reafoning and philofophy, rnit whoever puffeires the other 
noble virtues of humanity, meeknefs, and moderation, as very many 
of them no doubt do, it> beholdeii for them to nature or relleclion, 
not to the genius of his calling. 

It was no bad cxjiedient in the old Romans, for preventing the 
jlrong effect of tlic prieltly character, to make it a law, tliat no one 
iliould be’received into tlie facerdotal oflice, till he was pall lifty years 
of age, Dion. Hal. lib, i. The living a layman till tliat age, it in 
prefumed, would i)e able to fix the character. 

NOTE pK], p, 180. 

C jESA R ((iIl* Bello Gallico, lib. 1.] fays, that the Gallic Iiorfes 
were very good; the Glrman very bad. We imd in lib. vii, 
that be was obliged to mount foine Glkman cavalry with Gam ic 
horfes. Atj)refenr, no part of Eukopi has fo bad buries of all 
kinds as Ekanch ; hut Glrmany rd.o micls with excellent war hordes, 
'i’his may beget a little fclpicioii, that even animals cfjpend not on 
the climate, but on the duleicnt breeds, and on tlie Ik ill and care iii 
•rrrfVing them. The north of F.nci and abounds in the b^ll horfes 
*M all kinds which arc pciluipvs in llie vvt-rld. in the neighlxniring 
countfes, north lide ot the I'wii D, no good horfes of any kuid arc 
to be met with. Strabo, lib. ii. rtjcvU, in a great meafure, tie in- 
iiLience of climates upon imn. AJl is emtom and eiiueation, iaV‘ he. 
it is nut from nature, that tlie Ai ii - nials are leaiiud, the J. Ch- 
demonians ignorant, and the i'mi lans too, who are ilill iie u'cr^ 
neighbours to the formci. Even the difference oi aiiiimils, he adde-, 
depends not on climate. 


Nor’ 
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NOTE [L], p. 182. 

A Small fcft or fociety a greater ai:e commonly moil regu- 

lar in their morals becaufe they are more remarked, and the 
faults of individuals draw di (honour on the whole. The Oi*dv except 
tion to this rule is, when the fiiperilition and prejudiocs of the large 
fociety are fo ilrong as to throw an infamy on the fmallpr fociety, 
independent of their morals. For in that cafe, having no charafter 
cither to fave or gain, they become carelefs of their behaviour, ex- 
cept among themfelves. , 

NOTE [M], p. 185. 

I Am apt to fufpeifl the negroes to be naturally inferior to the 
whites. There fcarcely ever was a civilized nation of ihg^t com- ^ 
plexion, nor even any individual eminent cither in aflion^^r fpecula- 
tion. No ingenious manufaftures amongtt them, no arts, no fciences. 
On the other hand, the moft rude and barbarous of the w^hites, fuch 
as the ancient Germans, the preh"*it Tartars, have flill foiiuthing 
eminent about them, in their valour, form of government, or fome 
other particular. Such^ uiyform and conflant difference could lUit 
happen in fo many countries and ages, if nature had not made an o- 
riginal dilliiiAion betw'^een thefe breeds of men. Not to mention / 
our colonics, there are Ni gro fiaves difperfed all over Europe, of 
yrhom none ever difeovered any fymploms of ingenuity ; though low 
people, w'ithout education, will flart up amongil us, and diftinguifli 
themfelves in ever)' profcifion. Jn Jamaica, indeed, they talk of 
►one negro as a man of parts and learning; but it is likely he is ad- 
mired for (lender accomplifhmcuts, like a pan'ot who fpeaks a few 
words plainl)’". 

NOTE [N], p. 197. 

P Aimers make no fcruplc of reprefen tiug diflrcfs and forrow as 
well as any other palfion: But they feem not to dwell fo much 
on tliefe melancholy affedtions as the poets, wdio, though they copy 
every motion of the human breaft, yet pafs quickly over the agree- 
able fentiments. painter reprefents only one inftant; and if that 
be^paflionalc enough, it is fare to affe^l and delight the fpc£lator; 
But nothing can furpifh to the poet a variety of femes and incidents 
ar\^l fentiments, eveept diilrefs, terror, or anxiety, tompletejoy 
and^'ti*’ladilon is attended with fecurity, and leaves no farthgr room 
fo* adiion. 

NOTE [O], p. 732. 

T he more ancient Romans lived in perpetual w'ar with all thert* 
neighbours; And in old Latin, the term hojlis^ exprefled 
both a ftrangcr and an enemy. This is remarked by Cicfro; but 
by him afcrlbed^o the humanity of his anceftors, who foflened as 
much as poffible the denomination of an enemy, by calling him by 
^ the fame appellation which fignified a flranger. lib. ii. It 

is however much more probable, from the manners of the limes, that 
the ferocity of Uiofe people was fo great as to make them regard all ^ 

ilrangero ^ 
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'ftrangers as enemies, and call them by the fame name. It ib not, bc- 
j Tides, confiflent with the mofl commoA maxims of policy or of na- 
ture, that any ftate Ihould regaid its puWic* enemies with a friendly 
eye, ^preferve any fuch feiitinients for tlicm as the Roman orator 
would aferibe to his ancellors. Not to mention, that the early Ko- 
gans ;-eally exercifed piracy, as wc learfi born their fir ft treaties 
with CAftTHAGr, preferved by Polybius, lib. iii. and confequently 
like the Sallfk and Aloerink roveis, weie a<!‘l:iially at war witli 
moll nations, and a ilranger and an enemy were with them almoft 
fynonymous. 

" NOTE [P], p. 254. 

^y^Private foldier in the Roman iiilaiitry had a denarius a day, 
JTX fynewhat lefs than cightpencc. The Roman emperors had 
commonly 25 legions in pay, which allowing 5000 men to a legion, 
makes 125,000. Tacit, /tnn. lib. iv. It is true, there were alfo 
, auxiliaries to the legions; but their numbers an- mu eitain, as wdi 
as their pay. To eonfider only the legionaries, the pay of the pri- 
vate men could not exceed i,6oo,coo potfiids. Now the parliament 
in the laft w'ar commonly allow'cd for the fleet 2,500,000. We Iiave 
therefore 900,000 over for tlie tdiiccis and other c'xpences of the Ro- 
man legions. There feem to have been but few ofHcers in the Ro- 
man armies, in comparifon of what are employed in all of our mo- 
dern troops, except fume Swiss corps. And ihefe oliicers had very 
frnall pay: A centurion, for inllance, only double a common foldier. 
And as the foldiers from their pay ('I'acit. ytnn. lib. i.) bou-r)it 
their own clothes, arms, tents, and baggage; this muft alfo diniinifli 
confiderably the other charges of the army. So little ex])en/ive was 
that mighty government, and fo eafy was its yoke over tfie world. 
And, indeed, this is the more natural concliihon from the foregoing 
calculations. For money, after the conqueit of -.Egypt, feems to 
have been nearly in as great plenty at Rome ao it is at prcfenl ia 
the richell of the Europi-an kingdoms. 

NOTE LQ]>p. 2^9? 

^■^HESE fa^ls I give upon the authority of Monf, du Tot in his 
J- RefieUions poiitiqucs^ an author of reputation. Though I 
muft confefs, that the fadls which he advances on other occafions 
are .often fo fufpicioiis’, as to make his authority ]ef» in Amcnatter. 
However, the general obfervation, that the augmenting of the mo- 
“••ney in France does not at firft proportionably augment the prices, 
is certainly juft. 

l}y the by, this feems to be one of the beft reafons which can hf- 
given, for a gradual and univerlal encrcafe of ijie denomination of 
money, though it has been entire ly overlooked in all thofe volumes 
whicn have been written on that.queftion by Melon Du Tot, and 
Paris de V%rney Were all our money, for inftance, recoined, 
and a pi nny’s w'orth of filver taken from every Ihilling, the new 
fllilliiig would probably purebafe every- thing that could have been 

bought 
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bought by the old ; the prices of every thing would thereby be 
fcnfibly diminifhed ; a foreign trade enlivened ; and domellic in^ 
duftry, by the circulation. ''of a great number of pounds and (hillings, 
would receive foine cncreafe and encouragement. In exccutilijc fucU 
a projedi, it would be better to make the new fliillings pafs for 
24 halfpence, in order to preferve the illufion, and make it be taken' 
for the fame. And as a recoinage of our filver begins to be requi- 
fitt, by the continual wearing of our (hillings and fixpences, it may 
te doubtful, whether we ought to imitate the example in King 
William’s reign, when the dipt money was raifed to the old,, 
ilandard. 

NOTE [R3,p.28y. c 

I T muft carefully be remarkid, that thnmgliout this d'fcourfe, 
wherever 1 (peak of the level of money, I mean alvv^ays its pro- 
portional levd to the commodities, labour, indultry, and (kill, which 
is in the feveral Hales. And I adert, tiuit where thefe advantages 
are doubL, triple, quadruple, to Avhal they a^c in the neighbouring 
Hates, the money infallibly will^alfo be double, triple, quadruple. The 
only eirciimllaucc that can obllriiCt the exadlnefs of thefe propor- 
tions, is the expence of tranfporting the commodities from oncplact 
to anotlicr ; and this expe.nce is foinctiines unequal. Thus tlu 
corn, cattle, cheefc, butter, of Dersysh j ri-, cannot dnjw tlit 
money of London, fo much «.s the manufudures of London draw 
the money of Derby SHIRE. But this objection is only a fecming 
one : For fo far as the tranfporl cf commodities is expenlive, fo far 
is the communication between the places obilruded and iinperfedt. 

NOTELSj,p. 3 ^«- 

I Have heard it has been computed, that all the creditors of tlic 
public, natives and foreigners, amount only to 1 7,000. Thefe 
make a iigui e at prdent on their income ; but in cafe of a public 
bimkruptey, would, in an inftant, become the low ell as well as tlie 
moil wretched of the people. The dignity and authority of the 
landed gentry and nobility is much better looted ; and would ren- 
der l>iie contention very unequal, if ever we come to that extremity. 
One would incline to afllgn to tins event a very near period, fuch 
half n century, had 7*ot our father’s prophecies of this kind been al- 
readv tallacious, by the duration of our public credit fo much 

beyond dl reafonable expedatioii. When the ailrolcgcrs in France 
were every year foretelling the death of Henry IV. T/kJc fvUo^s^'^ 
fays piiij} hii tight at Lift, We (hall, therefore, be moic eau- 
rious than to alfigii any precife date ; and diall content ourfe'lvc. 
liv ith poimiiig out tjtie event in general. 

]\T)TECT],p. 33 ;> 

C OLUMELLA fays, lib. iii. cap. wB. that in TFcyrr and Africa. 

the bearing of twins was frequent, and even cullofiiary ; gcr.iua 
partus fainiliarvu ac pc?ie folemics Junt. If this was true, t.here is 
y pliyiica! d Jflercnce both ia countries and ages; For travellers make 

no * 
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to fji'h u’m:u]:s on tliefc cuuntrics at^ prcfcnt. On iLo contrary* 
wc arc aj)t to iuppok tlic norihcin naliuiVJ^inorc prolilic. As t!iol'e 
tv. o coiiiiiric^ wc:e prcA.nci.s oi the emphe, it is 

tlioiv*fi not cJoiL-tiicr abieri;, to iuppoic tliat fucli a man as Colu^ 
MLLLA ii'.igiu \a miltakcn With Tci*aid to them. 

• . ^ ]\'OTtLrif].p,34y. 

IS *r. 12 2. TiiC lohuinaii lj)orts exhibited at Romf, may 
ju'']y l.c Cl Pikic.vd toe: as an cllect of the people's conltnipt 
iwi' ia.vLf,, aacl \w..< ebo <i tp*t'al caiile oi liic general jiiijuinanity of 
‘ii f]- ])j . and luitrs. W’lio cau read the accoimis oi tJie aiiw 

phiymati al <. aN : Uinmuits without honoi ? Or who is iurpiiied* 
ilial^lie empLi..is ticat liiat people iii t(*e ia;ne \\ay the 

peophyiaaud tluir iidciioi's? C>ni's lumiainty is aiit to renew tfie 
barhajons v in' Calicula, that the people iiad but one neck: A 
man (\cjlci aloaJl be ph'a.'cd by <t I'nigle bJtiw, to put an ciui to furh 
‘ a lace rn n'oni!ers. 'j ou may thank God, lays the anliior ale vc 
c:t.e-j 7. adJiailing hmifelf to the Roman people, tiiat you 

L..ive a niaiioi /lo wjt tiic mild and tncrcirui Nj^Ro), who is incapably 
ot leainm , .ii.vlis lioin )oin examjdc. '^J'liio was i]ji>ke in tht be- 
gimio.g 1.1 . . u!gn: i’ut lie lilted them \cry vveJl altirvvardbj 
and, nu doiibl, was eoniiderably impowed by llie iigiit ol tlK bar- 
b.aoin. , lu winvi.* iic had, Iroin ij:s infaiicy, been act udoined. 

Ncyi’L [X], p. 347. 

A S was tlie name ul the genus, and v<,t iui of the fpccies, 

wjtiionl any eoii*elati\e, this iorms a ihong preliimplmii, that 
lilt latter v.cie by iai t!iv‘ kail numeious. It is an umvtrlai obier- 
vatii.>n wlfuij we may form upon language, that w'htie iwo idated 
pails of a whole bea.r any ])roj)ortion to each otiu r, in numliers, rank, 
or 1 iniiidciat’on, there are always eOiTvlali\c terms iiivcntej, which 
:nirwi.r to both the paits, and exprefs their mntnul iclalion. It they 
Lcai no y’t(>\}i‘Kiun to each other, the terni is only invented tm- the 
lc2s, and marks iis diilinctioii fumi tlie w-liolc, d'liUK and 

majicr and prvaily futiji and J^Uy pi i tc and fuuj.Jy fit an- 
and liii'mh, rue ('orieiative tcims. Lut the w uidsy.^^vw /f, caj^ 
pi nia yjniitJ'y taypTy C^i.\ have no evjuefpondi nl tcims, vvliuh i xp-icfs 
ihole who are no teamen, no caipcnters, iiu', Langnages^ddl'er 
v.iv much with legaid to tlie paitieiilar woulo wl-eit tlii^Tft*; Jut lion 
viblains; and may thence aftord' vcr;> ilrong irdeifnct', cfineei niiior 
thc mannejs and eiijlums of dilieieiit natitins. Tm iiuluary •Mivcrn'' 
nstyl of the R* MAN eiri])erois had exalted ihe Itddii i) to higli, that 
tln’v balanced all the otin r oideis of the ilate: 1 i“pi.e ;//;/ s and pa- 
pa? u\ Isacame ulalive teriris; a thing, till tlieiij^inkiu v\n tt) am. lent, 
and iiili lo to ni<jdern languages. Modern iaperllition exalted the 
4'ii rgy io lilidi, that they o\erbaliinced the whole Uatc; litjit e 
imd laity aie terms oppofed in all modern languages; and in tiifie 
alone. And from the fame principles f infer, tiiat if tin: number of 
fiaves bought by the Romans from foreign countries, bad not 
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extremely exceeded thofc which were bred at home, ver 7 ia woiildj 
have had a correlative wJiJch would have exprcfied the fonner fpecics 
of flavcR. l^iit thefe, it^would fcem, cornpofed the main body of 
the ancient (laves, and the latter were but a few exceptions. ' 

NOTE [Y], p. 350. 

“T^'TON temere ancillx ejiis rei caufa comparantur ut pariant.’* 
Digep- lib. V. tit. 3. de hatred, petit, lex, 27. The follow- 
ing texts are to the fame purpofe,“Spadonem morbofumnon elTe, neque 
vitiofum, verius mihi vidctiir; fed faniim efle, ficuti {Hum qui 
unum telliculum habet, qui ctiam generare poteil.’* DigeftAih,\K 
tit. I. de adihtio edich^ lex 6. § 2. “ Sin autem quis ita fpadc lit, 

“ ut tarn neceharia pars coqjoris penitiis abfit, morbofiis efl.'’ Id. 
lex 7. IJis impotence, it teems, was only regarded fo as his 
health or life might be afiected by it. In other rcfpedls, he was full 
as valuable. The fame reafoning is employed with regard to female 
(laves. “ Qj^apritur de ea muliere qu;e femper inorLiios parit, ah 
morbofa fit? et ait Sabinus,^fi vulvae vitio hoc contingit, morbo- 
“ fam tffe.” Id, lex, 14. It had t veii been doubted, whether a 
woman pregnant w'as morbid or vitiated; and it is determined, that 
(lie is found, not on account of tin* value of her oflspting, but be- 
caufe it is the nalunil part dr of&ee of women to bear children. “ Si 
mulier pragnans venerit, inter omnes cfinvenit fanam earn efle. 
** Maximum enim ac praieipuurn ruuuus fiEminaruin accipere ac tu- 
eri coneeptum. Puerp:ram quoque fanam efle; fi modo nihil 
extrinfecus ^ccedit, quod corpus ejus in aliquam valctudincm im- 
mitteret. De flerili Cmlius diflingucre Trebaliuin dieit, ut (i 
natura ilcrilis fit, fanu fit; fi vitio corporis, contra.’^ Id, 

NOTE [Z],p. 356. 

T he praftice of leaving great fums of money to friends, tho* 
one had near relations, w^as common in Grki ce as well as 
Rome; a:, wc may gather from Lucian. This practice prevails 
much leL in modern tii^ies; and Ben Johnson’s Volpone is tlierc- 
iore almoll entirely extracted from ancient authors, and fuits better 
the manners of thole times. 

It may jullly be thought, that the liberty of divorces* in Romf 
weis a*noth;^r difeouragement to marriage. Such a pradtice prevents 
not cjharreis fro*m hu 77 ioury but lalher cncreafes them; and occaflons 
riifo thofe from iitferejly v/hich are much more dangerous and dc-»^^ 
ilrudtive. See farther on this head, Part 1 . Eflay XVIII. Perhaps 
too the unnatural lulls of the ancients ought to be taken into con- 
iideratjon as of fome moment. 

•NOTE [AA], p. 359. 

P LIN. lib. xviii. cap. 3. Tiie fame author, in cap. 6. fays, 
Veru 79 iquc fate 7 :tihus latifundia perdidere Italiaji; ja 77 i vero 
€t provinciau Sex iomi fe 77 iijem At pojpdeba/ity cu? 7 i inter fecit 

Nero princeps. In tliis view the barbarous butcheiy^ committed 
by the firft Roman emperors, was not, perhaps, fo dellnidtive to the 
, . public 
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public as we may imagine. Thefe never ccafcd till they had •^xtirn 
^ guifhed all the iUuftrious families, whic*h li^d enjoyed the plunder of 
the world during the latter ages of the refpvjblic. The new nobles 
wdio in their place were lefs fplendid, as we learn from Tacit, 
yl?m. lib, hi. cap. 55. 

r NOTE [BB], p. 365. 

W Jifliall mention from Diodorus Siculus alone a few maf- 
facres, which paffed in the courfe of fixty years, during the 
moft Alining age of Grfece. There were baniAicd from Sybaris 
500 of the nobles and their partizans; lib, xh. p. 77. ex edit , Rho- 
Db«^i^NNi. Of Chians, 600 citizens baniAicd; lib. xiii. p. 189. 
At jj^HFsus, 340 killed, 1000 baniAied; lib. xiii. p. 22^. Of 
CyrenIuns, 500 nobles killed; all the reft baniAicd; lib. xiv. p. 263. 
The Corinthians killed i 20, baniAicd 500; lib. xiv. p. 304. Ph.?e*^ 
BiDAS the Spartan baniAicd 300 Basiotians; lib. xv. p. 324. 
Upon the fall of the Lac.edemonians, democracies v/cre reftored 
in many cities, and fevere vengeance taken of the nobles, after tlic 
Greek manner. Eutmattersdidnotend thfre; for the baniAicd nobles 
returning in many places, butchered their adverfarics at Phial;e, in 
Corinth, in Mfgara, in Phliasia. In this laA place they killed 
300 of the people; but thefe again re vpl ting, killed above 600 of 
the nobles, and banlAied the reft; lib. xv. p, 3^7. In Arcadia 
1400 banhhed, befides many killed. The baniAied retired to Sparta 
and to Pallantium: The latter were delivered up to their coun- 
trymen, and all killed; lib. xv. p. 373. Of the banilhed from Ar- 
gos and Thebf s, there were 509 in the Spartan army; id . p. 374, 
Here is a detail of the moA remarkable of Agathoclfs’s cruelties 
from the fame author. The people before liis iifurpatioii had ba- 
iiiAicd 600 nobles; lib. xix. p. 655. Afterwards that tyrant, in con- 
currence with the people, killed 4000 nobles, and baniAicd 6000 ; 
id. p, 647. He killed 4000 people at Gela; id. p. 741. liy Aga- 
THocLhs's brother 8000 baniAied from Syracuse; lib. xx. p. 757. 
The inhabitants of ^Egesta, to the niimber^of 40,000 were killed, 
man, woman, and child; and with tortures, for the fake of fheir 
money; id. p. 801. All the r<?lations, to wit, father, brother, child- 
ren, grand^ither, of his Libyan army, killed; id. p. 803. He*kil- 
led 7000 exiles after capitulation*; id. p. 816. It is tcp be fCffmrkcd, 
that Agathocles was a man of great fenfe and courage, and is not 
be fufpe6led of wanton cruelty, contrary to the maxims of his 
• •age. 

NOTE [CC], p, 366. 

I N order to recommend his client to the favouf of the people, hr 
enumerates all the fums he had expended. When 30 

minas: Upon a chorus of men 2p minas; orcruf.^i;^iraif, 8 minas; 
uvSpttrt 50 minas; ^ minas; Seven times trici-* 

arch, where he fpent 6 talents: Taxes, once 30 minas, another 
time 40; yv/^ytutrtotpxi^vy 12 minas; 15 minas; 

t8 minas; 7 minus; rpin^ti a^ix- 

7.3 t 
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^nfctviSr'f 15 niin:!s; mliui'.; Til the whole, ton tafeiif^ 

3S minor.. An immcr]fc\fum. for an rm \iau (oit'dncy and what I 
alone would he cileeined^'icat riches, Oraf 20. It is true, ho fays 
the law did no't oblige liiin ablolutoly to be at fo much oxpoifce, not 
above a fourth. But without the favtn r of the people, no body wa?* 
fo mucii as fafe; and thiJ. was the only way to gain it. See farther, 
firaf. 24 de pnjf flafu. In anotlier place, he introduces a fpeaker, 
who fays that h.e had fpent bis wliole fortune, and an imm\.iife one, 
eighty talents, for the pco])Ie. Qrjf. de proh. ILs The 

idtroif.oi^ or Jlraiigers, find, fays lie, if they do not contribute largely 
enough to tlie people's fniry, ihai they have reafon to repent . if. 
Orat, 30. cGufra Phil. You may fee with wduit ta'C l)i mo^ ur- 
Kts difplays his cxpenccs of this iiatine, when he pleads for|^nur.fcir 

iDAshs flinginefs in thi^ parti- 
cular, in lus uccufition of that criminal, /MI this, by the by, is a 
mark of a very iniquitous judicature; and yet l!u' At hi- mans va- 
lued themfelves on having the moll legal and regulai adminiUratioa 
of any people in GrI' ece ^ 

NOTE p. 367. 

T he authorities above cited aie all liifioriaus, orators, and plii- 
lofophers, whofc teftimony is untpaelbcmed. It is dangeious 
to rely upon writers wlio deal in iidiculc and fuire. What will po- 
Ttcrity, for inftarice, infer from this paffage of Dr Sv/if r? ‘‘I told 
“ him, that in the kingdom of Tjuhnia (B ut /\ in) by the native' 
called Langi)'*n (London) where I had fojimrned fome time in 
my travels, the bulk of the people confilt, in a !nanner, wholly of 
difcoverei'vS, witnefTes, informers, accufers, profocutors, evH]w>ce‘'', 
fwearerp, together with their fcvenil fulTervient and fubaltern 
iiillniments, all under the colours, the conducl, and pay (T mini- 
Hers of Hate and their deputies. The plots in that kingdom arc 
ufiially the workmanfliip ol thofe perfons,” Src. GuLr.svi-K’s 
travels- Such a leprelentation might fuit the government of A- 
THENs; not that <>f E»J^gland, which is remark aide, even in modern 
tiriiec, for humanity, juilice, and liberty. Yel the DocTorbs fatiic, 
though canied to < 'vtivmes, as is ufual with him, e\en beyond other 
fatirk:al writers, die not aHogethei want an objecT.- The Bilhop of 
Rj <!vlio was his friend, and of the fame party, liad been 
^anifhed a little before by bill of attainder, with great juftico, but 
without fuch proof as was legal, or according to the IbicI forms o{L 
common law- 

NOTE [EE], p. 375 - , 

JN general, there is more candour and fincerity in ancient hillori- 
ans, but kTs exacTnefs and care, tlian in the moderns. Our fpe- 
culative fadlions, efpecially thofe religion, throw Inch an illufion 
oyer our minds, that men feem to regard impartiality to their adver- 
faries and to heretics, as a vice or weaknefs; But the common uefs 
of books, by means of printing, has obliged modern hiftorians to be 
2 more. 
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move cnrcful in avoiding contradi< 5 tion 5 and incongrufticr>. I)ro" 
bORUS Siculus is a good v/ritcr; but it is# with pain I fee his nar- 
ration c^ntradi6f, in fo many paiticulars/^t'^ie rwo moll authentic 
►pieces ^)f all Greek hillory, to wit, Xenophov’s expedition, and 
I>EMosTHFNFs's oratioiis. Plutarch and Appiah feem fcarcc 
ever to have read Cicero’s epillles. 

• NOTE [FF], p. 577. 

P LINY, lib. vii. cap. 29. fays, that CiCSAR ufed to boaft, tliat 
therC had fallen in battle againll him one million one hundred 
and ninety-two thoufand men, belides thofe who perifiied in the civil 
war^.w It is not probable, tliat the conqueror could ever pretend to 
be fo in liis computation. ^ But allowing the fadl, it is likely, 

that the ^Ii lvetii, Germans, and Bxn ons, whom he llaughtercd, 
would amount to near a half of the number. 

NOTE [GG], p. t8o. 

W E are to obferve, that when Dion vsius H a lycarnassjf.us 
fays, that if we regard the ancier^ walls of Rome, tlie ex- 
tent of that city will not appear greater tlian that of At hi ns; he 
inaH. mean the Acropolis and high town only. No ancient aiithoi* 
ever fpeakvS of the Pyracum, Phalf.rus, and Munychia, as the 
fame with Athens. Much lefs can it he fuppofed, that Dionysi- 
us wtinld confider the matter in tliat light, after the walls of Cimow 
..nd Pericles were deltroyed, and Athens v^’as entirely feparated 
bum thefe other towns. This obfervation deftroys all Vussius^s 
TLafoningB, and introduces common fenfe into thefe calculations. 
NOTE [HH], p. 383. 

D EfvlOST- co 72 tra Left, The Athenians brought yearly 
from PoNTUs 400,000 medimni or bufliels of corn, as ap- 
peared from tlic cuHom-hoiife books; and this was the greater pari 
of their importation of com. This, by the by, is a itrong proof that 
there is foiue great inillake in the foregoing paffage of At hfnjeus, 
l*\)r Attica itfelf was fo barren of corn, th^ it produced not e- 
noiigh even to maintain the peafants. Tit.Liv. lib. xliii. cap. 6, 
And 400,000 medimni would fcarccly feed ioo,oou men durirtg a 
iwelvemontii. Lucian, in his navigium frue vota^ fays, that a (hip* 
which, by the dimenfions lie gives, feems to have been about the*Gzc 
of out third rates, carried as much corn as would maintain W*A’\ti- 
jjA for a twelvemonth : But perhkps Athens was decayed at that 
lime ; and bcfides, it is not fafe to trull to fuch loofc rhetorical cal- 
culations. 

NOTE [IT], p. 383. 

D IOD. Sic. lib. xvii. When Alexander «ittackcd Thebes, 
we may fafely conclude, that almoft all the inhabitants were 
prefent. Whoever is acquainted •udth the fpirit of the Greeks, 
cfpecially of the The bans, will never furpeft that any of them would 
defer! their country, when it was reduced to fuch extreme peril 
and dillrefs. As Alexander took the town by ftorni, all thofe 

who 
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who bore arms were put to the fword without mercy; and they a • 
mounted only to 6000 Among thefe were fome ftrangers an^ ‘ 

manumitted flaves, captives, confilling of old men, ,women, 

children, and ilaves, were fold, and they amounted to 30,000.' We ■ 
may therefore conclude, that the free citizens in Thebes, of both 
fexes and all ages, were near 24,000; the ftrangers and flaves about 
] 2,000. Thefe laft, we may ohferve, were fomewhat fewer in pro- 
portion than at Athens, as is rcafonable to imagine from this 
circumftance; that Athens was a town of more trade to fuppoii. 
flaves, and of more entertainment to allure ftrangers. It is alfo. to 
be remarked, that tliirty-iix thoufand was the whole of 

people, both in the city of Th e b i- s, and the neighbouring tcr"^itory : 
A very moderate number, it mud be confefled; and this computa- 
tion, being founded on fa^ls wliich appear indlfputablc, mull have 
great weight in the prefent controverfy. The above-mentioned num- 
ber of Rhodians too, were all the inhabitants of the ifland who were 
free, and able to bear arms. * 

NOTE [KK], p. 386. 

S TRABO, lib. V. fays, that the Emperor Augustus prohibited 
the raifing houfes higher than feventy feet. In another palfagc, 
lib. xvi. he fpeaks of the houfes of Rome as remarkably high. See 
alfo to the fame purpofe Vitruvius, lib. ii. cap. 8. Aristides 
the fophill, in his oration fays, that Rome coniifted of 

cities on the top of cities; and that if one Were to fpread it out and 
unfold it, it would cover tlie whole furface of Italy. Where an 
author indulges himfelf in fuch extravagant declamations, and gives 
fo much into the hyperbolical llyle, one knows not how far he muft: 
be reduced. But this reafoning feems natural: If Rome was built 
in fo fcattered a manner as Dionysius fays, and ran fo much into 
the country, there mull have been very few ftreets where the houfes 
were raifed fo high. It is only for want of room that any body builds 
in that inconvenient manner. 

SrOTE [LL 3 , p. 386. 

TT * IB. ii. epift. 16. lib. v. epiil 6. It is true, Pliny there de- 
* ^ feribes a country-houfe: But ft nee that was the idea which the 
ancients formed of a magnificent and convenient building, the great 
weraid certainly build the fame way in town. “ In laxitatem 
runs cxcurrunt,*' fays Seneca of the rich and voluptuous, epilK 
114. Valerius Maximus, lib. iv. cap. 4. Ipeaking of Cincin- 
MATUs’s field of four acres, fays, An^fte fc habitare nunc putat, 
<< cujus domus tantum patet quantum Cincinnati rura patuerant/^ 
To the fame purpofe fee lib. xxxvi. cap. x 5. alfo lib. xviii. cap. 2. 
NOTE [MM], p. 387. 

yrOENIA cjus (RoMje) collegcrc ambitu iiaperatoribus, cen-^ 
• JiyjL foribufque Vesvasianis, A. U- C. 828. paiT. xiii. MCC. 
** complexa montes feptem, ipfa dividitur in regiones quatuordecim, 
Goxnpita carum 265, Ejufdcmljpatli menfura, eunrentcamilliarioin 

“ caplie 
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rapjte Rom.' Fori ftatuto, ad dngulAs portas, qua: funi Iiodic 
'f/*' pumero 37, ita ut duodecim porta: fcrrtcl numercntiir, prxtcrcan- 
** turqiie cx veteribus fcptem, quoe cfle defiejrjint, efficit palluum per 
dire^^uAi 30,7751 ad extrema vcro tedlorurn cum caftris prxtoriis 
^ ab eodem Milliario, per vicos omnium viarum, menfura collcgit 


‘‘ paulo amplius feptuaginta miliia panuum.* Qj^o li quis altitu- 
V* dinem te^iarum addut, dignam profetlo, ajilimationem concipiat, 
r fateaturqiie nulliua urbis magnitiidinem in toto orbe potuifle el 
comparari.*' Plin lib. iii. cap. 5.' 

I All the bell manuferipts of Pliny read the paflage as here cited, 
^nd'fix the compafs of the walls of Rome to be thirteen miles. TIk 
queftio^ is, What Pliny means by 50,775 paces, and how that 
number^^s formed? The manucr in which 1 conceive it, is this. 


Rome wa% a femicircular area of thirteen miles circumference. The 


Forum, and confequently the Milliarium, we know, was htuated on 
the banks of the Tybfr, and near the center of the circle, or upon 
^e diameter of the femicircular area. Tiiough there were thirty- 
feven gates to Rome, yet only twelve of t^em had ftraight ilrccts, 
leading from them to the Milliarium. Pliny, thcieforc, having 
afligned the circumference of Rome, and knowing that that alone 
was not fufficient to give us a jull notion of its furface, ufes this 
farther method. Pie fuppofes all the ilrdets, leading from tlie Mil- 
liarium to tlie twelve gates, to he laid together into one llraight line, 
and fuppofes we run along that line fo as to count each gate once: 
In which cafe, he fays, that the whole line is 30,775 paces; or in 
other words, that each llreet or radius of the femicircular aica is upon 
an average two miles and a half; and the whole length of Romt is 
five miles, and its breadth about half as mucli, bcfidcs the fcattered 


fuburbs. 


Pere Hardouin undcrflands this pafTage in the fame manner, 
with regard to the laying together the feveral ftreets of Rome into 
one line, in order to compole 30*775 paces; But then he fuppofes, 
tha;, llrectfi led from the Milliarium to every g:ite, and that no llreet 
exceeded 800 paces in length. But ( i-) a femicircular area, whpfe 
radius was only 800 paces, could never have a circumference near 
thirteen miles, the compafs of Rome as afligned by Pliny. A radjus 
of two miles and a half forms very nearly that circumferenci^ (2.) 
There is an abfurdity in fuppofing a city fo built as to have llret;ts 
^l,l#ining to its center from every gate in its circumference, Thcfe 
greets mull interfere as they approach. (3.) This diminilhes too 
muchirom the greatnefs of ancient Rome, and reduces that city be- 
low even Bristol or Rotterdam. 

^ The fenfe which Vos si us in his Ohfervat tones ^arid! puts on *bis 
paflage of Pliny, errs widely in the other extreme. One manvdcripl 
of no aiithorit)^ inftead of thirteen miles, has afligned tJ’/irty miles^ 
for the compafs of the walls of Rome: And Vossiu's underftands 
this only of the curvilinear part of the circumfer ; fuppofing, that 

as the Tyber formed the diameter, there werf no walls built on that 

- Vot.L Hh • ildc. 
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Me, But (i,) this readlntr is allowed to be contrary to almo/l ai/ 
the manufcripts. (2,) Wi^y ilioiild Pliny, a concife writer, repeal^ 
the coinpafs of the wait* of Romk in tw'o fncceflivc fentences? (3.) 
AVhy repeat it with fo fenfihJe a variation? (4.) What is tlie mean- 
ing- of Pliny’s mentioning twice the Milliarium, if a line wai* 
meafnvd that had no dependence on the Milliarium? (5.) Au- 
relian’s wall is faid by Vo pi sc us to have been drawn laxtore am- 
tifu, and to have compiebended all the buildings and fuburbs on thf 
north hde of the Tybi-r ; yet its compafs was only fifty miles; and 
even heie critics fufpetl: fome miftakc or corruption in the text; finre 
tlie walls which remain, and which art fuppofed to be the fame with 
Aurllian’s, exceed not twelve miles. It is not probable, that 
Rom! would diminifh from Augustus toAuRELiAN. ^t^remain- 
td hill the capital of the fame empire; and none of the cb^il wars in 
that long period, except the tumiilts on the death of Maximus and 
Ralbinus, ever aft'efted the city. Caracalla is faid by Aure- 
lius Victor to have encreafed Rome. (6.) There are no remains 
ot ancient buildings whV:li mark any fuch greatnefs of Rome. Vos- 
sius’s reply to this objeTion feems abfurd: That the rnbbifli would 
fink fixty or feventy feet underground. It appears from Spartian 
(iV; If Li Sever i) that the livc-nulc Hone hrvu Lavicana was out of 
the city. (7.) OtYMPiohoRus and Publius Victor fix the num- 
Vxr of houfes in Romi to l>c bt Uvixt forty and fifty thoufand. (8.) 
The very extravagance of the conferpicnces drawn by this critic, as 
well as Li PS 1 us, if they be ncceflary, dellroys tlie foundation on 
which they are grounded. That Rome contained fourteen millions 
of liiihabitants ; while the whole kingdom of France contains only 
live, according to Ills' computation, ^V. 

The only obje£lion to the fenfc w^hich we have aflixed above to 
ilie pafTage of Pliny, fecins to lie in this, That Pliny, after men- 
tioning the thirty-icven gates of Rome, alFigns only a reafon for 
fupprefling the feven old ones, and fays nothing of the eighteen 
gates; the ftreets Ici-iding from which terminated, according to my 
opinion, before they leached the Forum. Tut as Pliny was wri- 
ting to the Rom ^ns wlio perfectly knew the difpolition of the ftrcels, 
it is not llrange he fliould take a circumltance jft>r granfed which was 
fo faunliar to every body. Perhapo too, many O’! thefe gates led to 
vfharts upon the river, 

NOTE [NNJ, p. 389. _ 

Q Uintus CuRTius fays, its walls were ten milCvS in circumf::, ■ 
rtnee, when founded by Alexander; lib.iv. cap. 8/ Str / 
no, who had travelled to Alexandria as well ns Diodorus Sirr 
fays it wa% fearce four miles long, and in moll places about a 
mile i'road; lib. xvii. Pliny fays it refembled a Macedonian 
caHbek tiJ'ctching out in the coTners; lib. v. cap. lo^ Notwithftandr 
ing^this bulk of A l e x an dr i a which feems but moderate, Diodor us , 
Siculus, fpeak^^g' its circuit as drawn by Alexander (which * 
it never exceeded, as we learn from A mmi an us Marcellinus, lib. ■ 
xxii. wp. i6.b favG t/ fxtremeh greaty ibid. 
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The reafon which he afligns for its furp^fUng all cities in the world 
^/birhe excepts not Rome) is, that it contained 500,000 free in^ 
'habitants. He aJfo mentions the revenues of the kings, to wit 
6000 as another circiimftance to tlie fame piirpofe: No fuch 

^nighty film in our eyes, even thoiigli we make allowance for the 
different value of money. What Strabo fays of the neighbouring 
joountry meijns only, that it w'as well peopled, n.Ky^uiv^ Might 

liot one affirm, without any great hyperbole, that the whole banks 
^of the river from Gravksund to Winosor arc one cityt' I'his is 
^ven more tlian Strabo fays of the banks of the lake Ma^rc/tis, 
‘and of the canal to Canopus. It is a vulgar laying in Italy, 
that th(P king of Sap^dinia has but one town in Piedmont; for it 
is all a Agrippa in Josephus ZW/i? Judaic, lib. ii. cap. 16, 

to make his audience comprehend the execHive greatnefs of Alex- 
andria', which he endeavours to magnify, deferibes only the com- 
r^afs of the city as drawn by Ali- xakdi- r : A clear proof that the 
ulk of the inhabitants were lodged there, :ujd that the neighbouring 
'ountry was no more than what might be xpcCled about all gieat 
towns, vci*y well cultivated, and well peopled. 

NOTE [OO], p. 389. 

H e fays (in Neronf, c.ip. 30. }, tha^a portico or pia/za of it. 
was 3000 feet long; ** tanta laxitas ut poiticus Inpllees mil- 
liarias habeiet.'’ He cannot mean three miles. I'^or itie whole 
extent of the houfe from the Palatine to the Eiquilinl was not 
near fo great. So wdicn Vorrsc. in Aureliako mentions a portico 
in Sallust’s gardens, wliieh he calls 7 ? iilliarenjis ^ it inuU 
be undcrllood of a ihoufand feet. Sf» alfo iioPAi i:; 

• “ Nulla decempedis 

“ Mctata privatis opacam 

** Poiticus excipiebat Arelon,” , Lib. ii. ode 1 5 
So alfo in lib. i. fatyr. 8. 

“ Millc pedes in froiilc, irccentos cipp^i '' hi agium 
Hie daliat.” * 

NOTE [PP], p. 398. 

I T appear^ from Cafsar’s account, that the Gaul? had no dci' 
rncilic Haves who formed a different order from The 

wffiole common people were indeed a kind of l]au^> to the nobilify, 
.^the people of Poland are at this day: And a nobleman of Gaul 
fometimes ten thoufand dependents of thi^ kind. Nor '’an we 
•iibt, ‘that the armies were compofeJ of the people as well as of the 
b;lit)% The fighting men amongll the Hclvltii were the fourth 
rt of the inhabitants: A clear proof that all ihcfmales of military 
age bore arms. See C^sak. dc btllo GalL lib. i. 

We may rem^irk, that the iiumbef-s in Cjesak^s Commentaries can^ 
be more depended on than thofe of any other ancient author, bccaui e 
of the Grllr tranflation which Hill remains, and which checks tlic 
J4ATIN original. 
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NOTE [Qp]. p. 401. 

T he inhabitants of Marseilles loft not their fiipcriority J've^ 
the Gauls in commerce and the mechanic arts, till the Ro{ 
MAN dominion turned the latter from arms to agriculture » and ci/i! 
life. Sec Strabo, lib. iv. That author, in fcvcral places, repeati 
the obfervation concerning the improvement arifing from the Roman 
arts and civility: And he lived at the time when the change was 
new, and would be more feniible. So alfo Pliny : “ Quis enlm non^ 
“ commimicato orbe terrarum, majcflate Romani imperii, profccifle 
vitam putet, commercio rerum ac focietate fehae pacis, oinniaque 
** etiam, quae occulta antea fucrant, in promifeuo ufu Tib, 

“ xiv. proem. Numine deuin electa (fpeaking of Italy) qiiic coc- 
lum ipfum clarius faceret, fparfa congregaitt impeiiaf'^ntiifquc 
mollirct, & tot populorura difeordes, ferafque linguas fermonis 
commercio contraiieret ad coUoqiiia, & humanitatem homini da« 
“ ret; breviterqne, iina ci2n<^Iarum gentium in toto orbe patria 
“ fierct;” lib. ii. cap. 5’. Nothing can be llronger to this purpofe 
than the following palTa^' from Tt rtu l lian who lived about the age 
of Slvi kus. “ Certe quidem ipfe erbis iu promptu ell, cullior dc die 
& inllruclior prirtino. Omnia jam pervia, omnia nota, omnia ne* 
** gotiofa. SoHtudines famofas retro fundi amoenillimi obliteravcrunt, 
lilvas arva domucniiit,^'feras pecoia fugaverunt; arenx feruntur, 
“ faxa panguntur, paliidcs cliqiaantur;^tant*e urbes, quantsc non caf® 
quondam, jam ncc inful® horrent, ncc fcopuli terrent; ubiq^ic 
“ domus, ubique populus, iibique rcfpublica, ubique vita. Summunt 
tellimonium frcrpicntiae humana:, oncrofi fumus mundo, vix nobis 
elcnicnta fiuTiciunt; ct nccelTitates ai'ftiorcs, ct qucrcl® apud 
omiics, dum jam nos natura non fullinet.’^ De anima, rap, 

The air of rlicton'c and declamation which appears in this paflage, 
liimiiillhej iomcv.hat from its authority, but does not entirely dtllroy 
it. The fame remark may be extended to the following palTagc of 
ARi'^Tipts the fophllc, who lived in the age of Aorian. “ The 
wliolc world/’ fays he, addreliinghimfelf to the Romans, ^j-ernr 
*\ to keep one holiday; and mankind, laying afide the fword which 
tiny formerly wore, no\v betake thcmfclvcs to feafling and to joy. 
The cities, forgetting their ancient animolities, preferve only one 
“ eruption, which lhali embcllilh itfelf mod by every art and orna- 
merit : Tnealres everywhere arife, amphitheatres, porticoes, aque- 
** du<^tF, temples, fchools, academics; and one may fafely pronou^c^ 
that the finking world has been again rulfed by your aufpiciqfy 
empire. Nor have cities alone received an encreafe of ornameU-t 
and beauty; but the whole earth, like a garden or paradife, dvS 
cultivated and adorned: Inlbmuch, that fuch of mankind as alfe 
placed out of tlie limits of ^our empire (who are but few) feem 
to merit our fympathy and conipaflion.” « 

It is remarkable, that though Dioporus Siculus makes the in- 
habitants ofailcvPT, when conquered by the Romans, amount only 
to three inillions; yet Joseph- dc hiUo ^ud. h’b. ii. cap. 16. fays,. 
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that Its inhabitants, excluding thofe 6 f Alexandria, were feven 
millions and a half, in the reign of Ner^; and he exprefsly fays, that 
drew this aiccount from the books of tile Roman publicans who 
iJvitid^the poll-tax. Strabo, lib. xvii. praifes the fuperior police 
of the Romans with regard to the finances of /Egypt, above that of 
ite former monarchs: And no part of admin ijlration is more effential 
to the happinefs of a people. Yet we read in Athen^us {lib. i. 
cap. 250> flourifhed during the reign of the Antonines, that 
the town Marfia, near Alexandria, which was formerly a large 
f:ity, IkmI dwMndkd into a village. This is not, properly fpeaking, 
a C(mtradi<f*Hon. Suidas (August.) fays, that the Emperor Au- 
gustins, liaving numbered the whole Roman empire, found it con- 
tained ■‘«>nly 4 , 101,017 men {/**'<*‘c**'). 7 'hcrc is here furely fome 
great mifVake either in the author or tranferiber : But this authority, 
feeble as it is, may be fufiicient to counterbalance the exaggerated 
accounts of Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus with regard to 
more early times. 

NOTE [RR], p ;4oi. 

L ib. ii. cap. 62. It may perhaps be imagined, that Polybius, 
being dependent on Rome, would naturally extol the Roman 
dominion. But in the /^r/? place, Polybius, though one fees fome- 
times inftances of iiis caution, difeove/s no fymptoms of flattery. 
Secondly^ This opinion is only delivered in a fingle ftrohe, by the by, 
^^hile he is intent upon another fubjeef ; and it is allowed, if thei-e 
be any fufpicion of an author's infincerity, that thefe oblique pro- 
pofitions ciifrover his real opinion better ^han his more formal and 
direct affertions. 


NOTE [SS], p. 403. 

I Muil ronfefs, that that difeourfe of Plutarch concerning the 
filcncc of the oracles, is in general of fo odd a texture, and fo 
unlike his other prodiiAions, that one is at a lofs what judgment to 
ioni of it. It is v/ritten in dialogue; which is a method of cotnpo- 
that Plutarch commonly but little aiedls. The perfonages 
**hc introduces advance very wild, abfurd, and contradidfory opinions, 
moie like the vifionary fyRcms or ravings of Plato than the plain 
lenfe of Plutarch. There runs alfo through the whole an ^r of 
fuperilition and credulity, which refembles very little^ the,jpirit that 
appears in other philofophical compofitions of that author. For it is 
^remarkable, that though Plutarch be an liiilorian as fuperftitious 
^ as Herodotus or Eivy, yet there is fcarcely in all antiquity a phi- 
I lofppher lefs fuperftitious, excepting Cicero and Lucian. I muft 
[ therefore confefs, that a paflage of Plutarch cited from this dif- 
cOiirfc, has much lefs authority with me than if ft had been found in 
moft of his other compofitions. 

There is Amly one other difeourfe of Plutarch liable to like 
objedlions, to wit, that concerning thofe •whof punijhment is delayed 
hy tke Deity^ It is alfo writ in dialogue, contains like fuperftitious, 
‘ wild 
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TLvild vifions, and fecms to hace bcicn chiefly compofed in rivalfliip to 
Plato, particularly liis laft 'hook De re republican a. 

And here I cannot but obferve, that Monf. Fontenelle, a wrij/ 
ter eminent for candor, feems to have departed a little from .hi? iifu«,j 
charadter, when he endeavours to throw a ridicule upon Plutarck*^' 
on account of paflages to be met with in this dialogue concerning 
oracles. The abfurdities here put into the mouths of the feveral j 
perfonages are not to be aferibed to Plutarch. He makes them t 
refute each other; and in general, he fecms to intend the ridiculing 
of thofe very opinions which Fontenelle would ridicule him for 
maintaining. See Hifloire des oracles, 

NOTE [TT], p. 42 .^ 

I T is remarkable, that in the rcmonllrance of the duke of B>?urbon 
and the legitimate princes againll this deftination of Louis the 
XIVth, the dodlrine of the original contra fl is infifled on, even in 
that abfolute government. The French nation, fay tliey, chufing 
Hugh Capet and his pollerity to rule over them and their pofterity, * 
where the former line faih , tluyre is a tacit right referved to chufe a I 
new royal family ; and this right is invaded by calling tlie ballard 
princes to the throne, without the confent of the nation. But the 
Comte de Boulainvilliers, who wrote in defence of the baftard 
princes, ridicules this notioVjof an original contradl, efpecially where, 
applied to Hugh Capet, who mounted the throne, fays he, by the 
fame arts which have ever been, employed by all conquerors 
ufurpers. He got his title, indeed, recognized by the ilates after he 
had put himfelf in pbflTeflion: But is this a choice or contrail? Tlic 
Comte de Boulainvilliers, we may obferve, was a noted republi- 
can; but being a man of learning, and veiy converfant in hillory, 
he knew tliat the people were never almott confplted in thefe revolu- 
tions and new eftablilhmcnts, and that lime alone beftpwed right and 
authority on what was commonly at firft founded on force and 
violence. Sec JStat^ dc la France ^ Vol. IJl. 


End of the First Volu^jf. 








